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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


We are printing elsewhere in full an address made 


in Milwaukee, December 13, by Chairman Lasker,. of: 


the U. S. Shipping Board, in which he replies to certain 
questions asked editorially by The Traffic World under 
the headline, “Why a Merchant Marine?” Mr. Lasker 
meets these questions, for the most part, squarely and 
on a business basis, but he cannot resist one reversion 
to the intolerance that has characterized the attitude of 
those who have been advocating a merchant marine 
supported by government subsidy. Our questions, he 
says, seem to cover the very essence of the “opposition 
that springs from the superficial, or the sinister, or the 
ignorant, to the great enterprise of a reestablished 
American merchant marine.” And this opposition he 
finds to be provincial. 

In the first place, our attitude in this matter is not 
due to the fact that our magazine happens to be pub- 
lished in a western or “inland” city. Our point of view, 
we think, is quite as likely to be national as that of Mr. 
Lasker, who, until the last few months, was in the ad- 
vertising business in Chicago and probably knew little 
of ships or shipping except as his agency might, per- 
haps, get advertising out of them. As to our ignorance 
or superficiality, we think we may at least compare 
favorably in these respects with Mr. Lasker. Our in- 
terest in and knowledge of the subject is not the result 
of a few months cramming. We think many others 
who happen to live “inland” will feel that they may 
know as much about the subject as persons in New 
York or Boston and that their point of view is quite as 
likely to be national as that of those more fortunate in- 
dividuals who live or whose present occupation calls 
them temporarily to sojourn somewhat nearer to the 
ocean. Certainly it is not the Washington point of view 
that must necessarily prevail. Washington is more than 
often wrong. It gets right only by consulting the coun- 
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try. And, in our opinion, Mr. Lasker’s present lecture 
tour would be productive of much more good if he 
sought the ideas and desires of the people of the country 
instead of instructing them so wisely from his newly 
acquired point of view. 

The insult conveyed in the use of the word, “in- 
sidious,” is unworthy of a man in Mr. Lasker’s posi- 
tion and is merely illustrative of the attitude of the bu- 
reaucrat, to whom any divergence from his 
view is bound to be unpatriotic. If there is any one 
thing true about this merchant marine matter, it is that 
the proponents of the plan will have to justify it by 
other means than calling its opponents or those who 
question its wisdom, enemies of their country. We have 
expressed our willingness to match our knowledge and 
our wisdom against those of Mr. Lasker. We dare say 
our patriotism would stand the same test, as would the 
broadness and nationality of our point of view. We 
imagine many others who heard Mr. Lasker or who 
have read what he said will feel as we do. 

But, though Mr. Lasker, yields to nastiness and 
tactlessness in this one paragraph, his address is mainly 
devoted to business argument, which is as it should be. 
It is a business question, pure and simple. The only 
other question that could be involved would be one of 
national defense. Mr. Lasker dwells somewhat lightly 
on that—which is wise—for a government-owned or op- 
erated merchant marine as a safeguard against future 
war can no more be justified than a huge standing army 
maintained in time of peace for the same reason. Some 
of Mr. Lasker’s arguments are forceful. We could con- 
sider them with much more intelligence—and so could 
the country—if we knew just what the administration 
plan for subsidy is to be. Mr. Lasker seems confident, 
and he probably knows the plan that President Harding 
means to suggest to Congress; but we are in the dark. 
We shall have to wait for further information. 


point of 


Meanwhile we take the opportunity to say—as we 
have said many times before—that we are not opposed 
and have not expressed opposition to an American mer- 
chant marine. We have merely questioned the wisdom 
ot a merchant marine if it has to be owned by the gov- 
ernment and operated at a loss, or subsidized in the 
hands of private citizens, and we have propounded cer- 
tain queries with a view to making the issue clear and 
taking it out of the confusion of waving flags and play- 
ing bands. It is a business question to be settled by 
thinking men, and not by a few bureaucrats who may 
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Southbound deliveries from New Albany to Newton, Meridian and 
Laurel are made same day, to other points next day. Northbound, 
from Laurel, Meridian and Newton to New Albany, next day, from 
other points 2nd day. 

Daily through merchandise car service from Chicago and St. Louis 
to Meridian, Miss., Laurel, Miss., and Mobile, Ala., ALSO weekly 
through refrigerator car service from Chicago to same points of 
destination, making third afternoon deliveries at Meridian and Laurel 
and fourth morning at Mobile from Chicago, second afternoon and 
third morning from St. Louis. 

Special attention given to the handling of IMPORT, EXPORT and 
a traffic through the ports of Gulfport, Mobile and 

ew Orleans. 
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With its connections 
“THE SHORT LINE FROM COAST TO COAST” 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad is the short line on traffic routing to and through Kansas City avoid- 
ing the larger terminals. 

Through St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and connections it reaches the Southwest, West and Northwestern territories, and 
is a natural intermediate line on through traffic between the East and West, North and South. 

The thorough co-ordination existing between the traffic and operating departments coupled with motive power of high 
class and condition assures efficient handling of traffic. 

FAST FREIGHT schedules are uniformly maintained between Springfield, Decatur, Tuscola, Indianapolis, Rushville, 
Connersville, Hamilton, Cincinnati, and all points on its line and beyond these junctions in Central Freight Association and 
New York, Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Baltimore, Rochester, Norfolk, Richmond and all Eastern, Southern and 
Southeastern points. 

Fast Freight Service in connection with all Fast Freight Lines Routes, 

J. A. SIMMONDS, General Traffic Manager C. I. & W. R. R. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. R. B. KINKAID, Assistant General Freight Agent 


For information as to Rates, Routes, Service, etc., ask any Railway i | = a the C. I. & W. R. R. at any of the following points, where we have 
era ents : 
Cc.L & W. R. R. Siies, Indianapolis, Ind. 201 Mercantile Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1210 Barclay Bldg.. New York 
330 Reisch Building, Springfield, Ill. 337 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 728 Monadnock Blidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
894 Arcade » St. Louis, Mo. 312 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 509 Wesley-Roberts Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
107 Railway Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 41 Porter Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 614 Colman Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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or may not have any idea of business or the real merits 
of the question. 

We do not mind saying at this time, however, that, 
as the question presents itself to our mind, it would 
seem wiser and more business-like to seek some method 
—such as the repeal of the LaFollette seamen’s act, for 
instance—by which an American merchant marine could 
grow in private hands and compete successfully with 
foreign vessels, rather than to look for some artificial 
method of forcing into existence a business that must 
be conducted at a loss to be met by taxation. But do 
our statesmen propose anything like that? Why not?» 
Ask union labor for the answer. 





THE GOVERNMENT BARGE LINE 

To our friends who (notably in The Open Forum 
of the November 19 number) have ‘taken exception to 
things we have said about. the government’s conduct 
of the Mississippi-Warrior barge line service through 
taxation of the public, we commend a letter written by 
President Markham, of the Illinois Central, under date 
of December 6, to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in reply 
to an article in that paper by one Clark McAdams. We 
have not seen the article by Mr. McAdams, but evi- 
dently it was a defense of government operation of the 


barge line on the theory that it was making money. In 


his letter Mr. Markham says: . 


The signed article by Mr. Clark McAdams in The Post-Dis- 
patch of November 13 in reference to the operation of the fed- 
eral barge line on the lower Mississippi River is misleading, in 
that it magnifies beyond its true importance a statement of al- 
leged operating results which covers only a short period of time 
and fails to take into consideration items of expense which 
would be chargeable to a commercial venture operating under 
otherwise similar conditions. 

_The Illinois Central System is not opposing the experiment 
which the federal government is making with its barge lines on 
the lower Mississippi and the Warrior rivers. We have given the 
experiment every assistance we have been called upon to give, 
and we favor seeing it carried to a conclusion. To say that the 
operation of the barge line on the lower Mississippi is a business 
venture in which the government has made money is to ignore 
these facts: that the line is not a business venture, but an ex- 
periment to determine what part inland waterways shall play in 
the future transportation pldhis of the country; that up to he 
short period in this year when a profit is reported the line has 
sustained operating deficits which are large in comparison with 
the business handled, and which the taxpayers have had to make 
good; and that the reported profit takes no consideration of the 
great investment which has been poured from the public treas- 
ury into keeping the waters traversed navigable, takes no con- 
sideration of the investment in facilities and equipment pro- 
vided by the taxpayers, and takes no consideration of taxes, 
depreciation and insurance—all items which would have to be 
charged against a commercial venture and which, by reason 
of not having been charged against this experiment, must be 
met by the taxpayers of the country. 

The national experiment which we are making with inland 
waterways to determine what part they shall play in the national 
transportation plans of the future must be fair—fair to the wa- 
lerways themselves, to the other agencies of transportation (op- 
erating on a commercial basis), and to the people at large. It is 
hot fair to exaggerate beyond their relative importance alleged 
results which appear more favorable than they are, I regret to 
See this effort by Mr. McAdams and other over-enthusiastic 
friends of water transportation who are trying to. make the pres- 
ent experiment profit at the expense of other transportation 
agencies, especially the railroads. It reveals a lack of vision on 
their part, a lack of vision which is the more deplorable because 
of the assistance and co-operation which have been given the ex- 
periment by railway men. 

_No informed person recognizes the Mississippi-Warrior ex- 
periment as a business venture. The following is from the re- 
Port of the Chief of Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service to 
the Secretary of War for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920: 


oi Congress has in numerous instances, and particularly in consid- 
i of the disposition of the rail carriers, distinctly recorded 
itself as opposed to a general policy of government operation of 
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public utilities. . It is believed to be incompatible with public 
desire to consider the retention of these water lines once they have 
been established upon a satisfaetory operating basis and reduced to 
a condition of effective operating efficiency by the federal government. 


The public welfare demands a well-correlated and efficient 
national system of transportation. To secure such a system, we 
must make use of those instrumentalities which prove them- 
selves most efficient and most economical. The three most pop- 
ular methods of transportation—by railroad, by waterway and 
by motor truck—must be considered in the light of our national 
problem, and their use must be directed along lines which will 
work for the efficiency and economy of transportation as a whole. 
The motor truck probably will take a definite place in this plan 
as an agency for the transportation of freight, and especially 
high grade freight, in short distances in congested areas, and in 
supplementing the railroads and the waterways by penetrating 
regions which they eannot reach. There are places where the 
waterways have proved their ability to handle freight more 
economically than the railroads, and in those regions the rail- 
roads have discontinued competing services. There are other 
sections where the waterways are, but where the railroads, by 
reason of various considerations, have been able to handle traf- 
fic more cheaply and efficiently, and the waterways have gone 
out of business. There are still other sections where waterways 
cannot be provided, and there the field is the railroads’. 


If the water carrier service is in fact more feasible than 
rail service in any particular territory, the railoads should be 
permitted to own and operate barge lines to supplement and co- 
ordinate their services by rail. By making the railroads and the 
waterways co-ordinate parts of the whole plan of transportation, 
mistakes of the past can be eliminated. There would be no dis- 
position to ruinous competition, but the most feasible route 
would be utilized in each line of traffic. Neither rail nor water 
facilities would be developed to such an extent as to make for 
large economic waste, but each would be developed in line with 
the business problems to be met. Each could supplement the 
other. A constructive national transportation policy should con- 
template permitting the railroads to operate water carrier serv- 
ice, from which they are now barred by legislative restictions. 

In the reports of the federal barge lines which I have seen 
only the actual expenses of operation, selling traffic, maintenance 
of equipment, etc., are taken into consideration. In addition to 
similar expenses, the railroads are required to build their own 
lines and facilities and buy and replace their own equipment; 
the railroads pay more than a quarter of a billion dollars 
annually in taxes; and they must earn a capital return sufficient 
to compensate the investors whose invested savings have made 
their enterprise possible. Instead of the direct users of the wa- 
terwdys service doing this in the case of the government’s ex- 
periment, the taxpayers of the country as a whole pay these 
items—they provide the funds to make the rivers navigable, they 
have purchased for the barge lines the equipment and facilities 
used in operation, they pay the taxes from which the barge lines 
are exempted, and they will be called upon, if the government 
continues in the experiment, to replace the facilities and equip- 
ment as they are worn out or become out of date. 


I do not bring up this phase of the subject in protest against 
the methods pursued by the government in the operation of its 
barge lines; I bring it up to show how utterly unfair it is to ex- 
aggerate the importance of alleged operating results produced 
by these experimental water carriers. It is unfair to the wa- 
terways themselves, it is unfair to the railroads, and it is wholly 
unfair to the public, in whose interest the experiment is being 
made. Representing to the public that the barge lines are saving 
the shippers money is, in the face of facts thus far produced and 
given circulation, entirely misleading. If the taxpayers met the 
costs of providing the railroads with facilities and equipment 
and renewing them from time to time, if they agreed to absorb 
the quarter of a billion dollars in taxes now paid by the railroads 
each year—in short, if the railroads were treated on,a “parity 
with the barge lines now operated as an experiment by the 
government—would the barge lines then be able to render a 
service as economical and as altogether feasible as that produced 
by the railroads? Or, if the water carriers had to meet these 
costs from which they are now freed—as they should have to 
meet them when the experiment is ended and their operation be- 
comes a commercial venture—would they then be able to charge 
rates which would produce savings for the shippers? These are 
the questions to be considered in viewing the federal barge lines 
experiment. 


If we do not view the situation in that light we are not 
playing fair to the taxpayers of the country as a whole. If the 
inland waterways are to be an extensive part of our future trans- 
portation plans as a nation, and the people as a whole are to be 
called upon to provide the funds for making the rivers navigable, 
their benefits must be national. If they are not to be a national 
benefit, but are to be used solely or largely for the benefit of the 
communities located directly upon the waterways, their costs 
should be borne by those who receive the benefits. 

The article by Mr. McAdams makes the point that the op- 
eration of the lower Mississippi barge line removes the disad- 
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vantage to the shipper of the Middle West of having to compete 
for Pacific coast business against the Atlantic coast shipper who 
uses a through water service. Here again is an example of how 
a fault in our national waterways policy has had a discrimi- 
natory effect. The people of the Middle West were taxed to help 
build a Shipping Board fleet at a large expense, and those vessels 
are now being operated at a loss in excess of $5,000,000 a month 
to carry business at rates which take transcontinental traffic 
from the railroads. The taxpayers of the Middle West also 
helped to build the Panama Canal, through which it is proposed 
these coastwise trading vessels shall be given free passage, with- 
out being called upon to pay, in the form of tolls, for the cost of 
operation and maintenance of the canal and the return upon in- 
vestment. Mid-Western shippers should feel keenly that dis- 
crimination. * * * 


Mr. Markham is to be congratulated for contribut- 
ing thus much to what ought to be the policy of the 
carriers generally to discuss with the newspapers and 
with the public through the newspapers, misleading 
doctrines that are entertained and misleading or untrue 
statements that are made—generally through ignorance, 
but often with malicious intent—by or in the public 
press. 

We call attention to a report, printed elsewhere in 
this issue of The Traffic World, of the results of govern- 
ment operation of the barge line. 





LOW RATES ON ORE ENDED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has listened sympathetically to the repre- 
sentations of the lake front furnace interests and declined to 
permit a continuance of low rates on iron ore after the beginning 
of next year. It has refused sixth section permission to the 
carriers who wanted to extend the expiration date of the tariffs 
naming the reduced rates on ore from December 31 to March 31. 
Its declination was announced December 12. The next day it 
suspended the tariffs of the carriers who were able to file supple- 
ments extending the operative date of the lowered rates in time 
to give the statutory notice. 

In justification for its refusal to allow a continuance of the 
lower ore rates, the Commission, in a statement for the press, 
said its action was in no sense to be interpreted as a disinclina- 
tion to approve justifiably lower rate levels. It said its action 
was based on a determination not to permit the continuance of 
premature reductions, the outcome of which would be unduly to 
prejudice iron and steel makers located on the lake front to the 
advantage of the competing interior furnaces. 

Condemnation of the reduction on ex-lake ore, which means 
the restoration of the old rates, leaves the situation still compli- 
cated. The import rate from Perth Amboy to South Bethlehem 
—the one that caused the reduction of ex-lake ore—will remain 
in effect after the ex-lake rates have been restored to the old 
level. It was reduced without a time limit attachment. The 
Lehigh Valley, which made the reduction on ore, is not responsible 
for rates on coke used by the lake front furnaces. It makes 
rates on anthracite coal but not on any great amount, or, if any, 
soft coal, so that it can not be said to be responsible for the situa- 
tion that caused the Commission to deny authority to continue 
the reduced rates on iron ore. 

The Commission, in announcing the declaration io allow the 
extension of the operative date of the lowered rates on ex-lake 
ore said: 


The Commission today declined to issue special permissions 
under the sixth section of the interstate commerce act to allow 
carriers in eastern territory to continue from January 1 to March 
31, 1922, inclusive, reduced rates on iron ore. The Commission’s 
action is based upon protests of shippers located at Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Erie, Chicago and other lake ports alleging that the 
proposed rates result in undue discrimination against them and 
preference for competing furnace interests at Pittsburgh and 
other interior points. 

Coal and iron ore are two of the important elements enter- 
ing into steel manufacture. Most of the iron ore used in the east 
comes from Minnesota by lake. Lake front furnaces, therefore, 
pay no rail freight charges on ore, but transport their coal by rail 
from Pittsburgh and other interior points. Interior furnaces, on 
the other hand, while paying rail freight from Lake Erie ports on 
ore, are in most cases located in close proximity to the coal fields 
and pay only short haul rates on coal. 

In 1917 iron ore was transported from Lake Erie ports to 
Pittsburgh for 82 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, whereas coal was 
charged $1.40 per ton from Pittsburgh to Buffalo, a difference of 
58 cents per ton. Iron ore rates in the east were not increased 
during federal control, but coal rates were increased approx- 
imately 25 per cent. Rates on both commodities were increased 
in August, 1920, resulting in rates on ore and coal of $1.14 and 
$2.51, respectively. 

Under the adjustment now proposed by eastern railroads the 
ore rate would be 82 cents, or the same as in 1917, whereas the 
coal rate would continue $2.51, including the increases of 1918 
and 1920, and being higher by $1.69 per ton or 206 per cent than 
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the ore rate. The rates on iron ore which will apply after 
January 1, 1922, will include materially less increase over the pre- 
war basis than rates on commodities generally—even less than 
the reduced rates on farm products soon to be made effective. 

The action of the Commission is in no sense to be interpreted 
as a disinclination to approve justifiably lower rate levels, but is 
based upon the continuance of premature reductions confined to 
certain rates, the outcome of which is to unduly prejudice iron 
and steel manufacturers located on the lake front to the advan- 
tage of competing interior furnaces. 


In opposing the linking together of the proposed extension 
of the reduced rates on iron ore from December 31 to March 31, 
with a demand for reduction of rates on fuels, F. A. Ogden, traffic 
manager for the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, said the rail- 
roads could not reduce the rates on any of the raw materials 
entering into the manufacture of jig iron without extending the 
relief to all other users of coal and coke. He suggested that a 
general reduction in the rates on coal and coke should not be 


, made until there had been an investigation wider than could be 


made in the short time left for the Commission before it would 
have to pass on the question of whether it would or would not 
allow the extension of the expiration date of the ore tariffs. 

“We look for better business after January 1 and for still 
better business after April,” said Mr. Ogden. “Because of the 
large number of bad-order cars the carriers may not be able to 
haul the required ore after the lake season opens. If this low 
rate on ore is continued we propose to bring ore from the lake 
front every day this winter the weather permits. If the higher 
rates are restored because this Commission did not permit an 
extension of the expiration date we will not order ore brought 
forward through the winter. We will stop the movement and 
take our chances. We don’t need this ore now; our stock piles 
at the furnaces are adequate. What we are doing now gives the 
railroads much needed revenue.” 


L. C. Biehler, traffic manager for the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, emphasized the fact that there is competition between the 
Pittsburgh district furnaces with those of eastern Pennsylvania. 
He attributed the reduction in the rates on ore wholly to the cut 
on foreign ore made by the Lehigh Valley, which reduced the 
rate on imported ore from Perth Amboy, N. J., to South Beth- 
lehem, Pa. He said that when the Chesapeake & Ohio lowered 
the.rate on ore from Newport News it became necessary to 
reduce the rates on ex-lake ore. Lines handling ex-lake ore, he 
pointed out, were not responsible for the reductions which forced 
them to cut their rates; therefore, he objected to the lines serv- 


ing the lake ports being required as a condition precedent to the 


maintenance of the lower ore rates to agree to a sacrifice of 
revenue on coal and coke. 


According to C. S. Belsterling, speaking for the eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces, there is no relation between the rates on ore 
and fuel. Going farther, he contended that as to fuel rates Buf- 
falo was better off than the eastern Pennsylvania furnaces be- 
cause it had relatively lower rates from the Pittsburgh coal and 
coke district than other consuming centers. 


In the interest of the maintenance of the relationship be- 
tween the lake front and the interior furnaces, Francis B. James, 
counsel for the Buffalo furnace interests, contended that either 
the old rates on ircn ore must be restored or the Buffalo district 
have reduced rates on fuel. The cost of production of pig iron 
at Buffalo, he said, was now $24 and the market price thereof 
was only $19. He submitted many samples of the disparities 
that have been created, he said, by the reduction in rates on ore 
without corresponding cuts on fuel. 


REPORT IN KANSAS CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In No. 11916, Kansas Rates, Fares, and Charges, on further 
hearing, the Commission has indicated what it meant when it 
said that intrastate rates, fares, and charges should not be 
greater than the “corresponding rate, fare, or charge on inter- 
state commerce.” It took specific instances to illustrate its 
meaning. As illustrative of its meaning it said that it was of 
the opinion that rates from Missouri River cities on linseed oil 
meal are the “corresponding interstate rates, and that the 
Kansas state rates should be on the same basis.” As to class 
rates, it found that the rates prescribed by it for interstate ap- 
plication are the ones that should be used on state traffic. No. 
order was issued. 








TRANSCONTINENTAL LUMBER RATES 


Additional tariffs have been filed by Countiss for trans- 
continental carriers carrying into effect the treaty of peace 
between western and eastern carriers with respect to the rates 
on lumber from Pacific coast points to the east (Traffic World, 
Nov. 26, p. 1099). In supplement 6 to Countiss’ eastbound 17-D, 
I. C. C. No. 1079, rates are carried to Ohio, Indiana, western 
Pennsylvania and southern Michigan. In supplement No. 5 to 
Countiss’ eastbound 27-E, I. C. C. No. 1092, the rates are estab- 
lished from California terminals to the same territory. These 
supplements, effective December 24, were issued under the Com- 
mission’s special permission No. 55795. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


The General Rate Inquiry.—The like of the hearing begun 
by the Commission this week has never before been held. The 
express investigation: of eight years ago was the most like this 
proceeding. It was started with the definite impression in the 
minds of most men that rates were too high and that the com- 
panies were not honest with their patrons. The rate-stating sys- 
tem introduced as a result of that inquiry continues to this 
day. But the financial condition of the consolidated company 
is not as satisfactory as the condition of the prosperous com- 
panies of that day. The number of men, knowing much about 
transportation, who truly believe the railroads are charging rates 
too high or that they are not honest, is small. The number of 
those who believe the cost of transportation is too high is large. 
But, the first question with which the commissioners come irito 
contact, when they retire to consult on what has been told 
them, will be whether the companies are responsible for the 
high cost. The query will be whether the public is not re- 
sponsible for what transportation is costing. Government is 
one of the largest “industries” in which Americans are engaged. 
Since 1916 the interest charge on the public debt has just about 
become equal to the whole cost of government before that year. 
The cost of the army, navy, and the whole civil list is in addi- 
tion to the annual charge of one billion as interest on the pub- 
lic debt. There are so many men regulating their fellow citizens 
that the added burdens are reflected in everything. The rail- 
road managers are the most regulated set of men in the country. 
They do not establish wages. The government, in a broad way 
of speaking, does that for them. It says how much they may 
exact for the service rendered by the men whose wages are 
established by it. In everything except name, the railroad em- 
ployes are employes of the government. Perhaps, some day, 
some one will rise up to point .out that the people themselves 
are responsible for the high cost of transportation, the high ecest 
of fuel, and the high cost of living, and not the men who-are 
trying to keep up the pretense of operating a private business 
for profit. Government officials have coddled labor organiza- 
tions which have stood their fellow citizens up in the corner and 
gone through their clothes. The farmers, not being organized, 
have had to pay the chief part of the added cost of government. 
Labor and trade organizations have passed the cost on to the 
farmer. He has been the easy man in the whole circle. Theoret- 
ically, he has been lord of the economic situation about him, 
but, as a matter of fact, according to Herbert Hoover, he has 
been without a thing to lean on in the financial storm that has 
been blowing for a year. His representatives are the ones who 
are expected to make the hardest drive in the hearing started 
Wednesday, for a holding by the Commission that it has the 
power to order further general reductions, when they get their 
innings after January 9. When cross examination was forbid- 
den in the first part of the hearing, some were inclined to believe 
the prohibition was an unfriendly act toward the men who think 
the Commission has the power. The later thought appears to be 
that it was really a friendly act, because it gives them such 
ample opportunity to attack whatever the carriers may offer in 
support of a proposition that the Commission, in view of the 
poor financial showing of the carriers, has not the power. 








Harding, the Friend of the Farmer.—President Harding, so 
far as words to Congress can make him, has been the champion 
of the farmer. In his April address to Congress he made the 
suggestion for lower freight rates in behalf of the farmer. In 
his December address he suggested co-operative selling. Since 
then there have been suggestions of specific exemption of the 
farmer from the anti-trust laws. If anything of that kind is 
seriously proposed in Congress, it is believed by those who know 
something about the technique of legislation, that the labor 
leaders will insist on getting aboard such legislation with a 
rider exempting labor organizations, even from the judicial hold- 
ing that the secondary boycott is in violation of law. Organized 
labor, eight or ten years ago, did what it could to get itself 
exempted from the laws against combinations in restraint of 
trade between states. In behalf of itself and the farmers, it had 
inserted a proviso in appropriation bills giving money to the 
“trust busters” forbidding the use of any part of the sums so 
appropriated, for the prosecution of organizations of labor and 
farmers. The latter did not ask for exemption, but the so- 
called agricultural bloc, then existing, but not named, as it has 
been lately, except under the indefinite and litfle used term of 
“grangers,” fell for the flattery of the manual laborers and got 
themselves exempted from prosecutions with the money so ap- 
propriated. The exemption was not really necessary because, as 
a rule, all attorneys general since the enactment of the exemp- 
tion, have been anxious to please organized labor. It was not 


hard for them to close their eyes to the obvious fact that an 
organized strike was a combination that was intended to re- 
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strain trade, and nothing else, by terrorizing those who might 
think it would be fine to take some of the jobs made vacant by 
the much vaunted right to quit the employment of those who 
would not pay what the strikers demanded. Any proposal to 
exempt farmers from the prohibitions of the anti-trust laws, it 
is a certainty, will be heartily seconded by labor leaders, with 
a proviso that its terms be extended to them. Then, when they 
get everybody organized, everybody will strike against every- 
body else and everybody will be happy, even if a little hungry. 

Carriage by Water.—Advocates of transportation by water 
will be largely in evidence, it is believed, at the general rate in- 
quiry. The National Rivers and Harbors Congress put out a 
press statement on the subject of the hearing begun Wednesday 
indicating that it would be present to have its say. No one, it 
is believed, will undertake to explain why carriage by water has 
not flourished in the last ten years, since the Commission, in the 
Decatur navigation case, for the benefit of towns in the interior 
or Kentucky, pointed out its willingness to prescribe joint rail- 
and-water rates twenty per cent lower than the all-rail. Any 
one who asserts that the railroads have prevented the establish- 
ment of boat lines, will be indicting the Commission, or at least 
arraigning it, not to characterize the kind of reflection that 
would be on Congress. That body has legislated in favor of 
transportation by water, going to the extent, seven or more years 
ago, in amending the act to regulate commerce, to authorize the 
Commission to force physical connection between rail and water 
lines, and, as the water line tariff men say, establish propor- 
tional rates to and from the ports for the benefit of water lines. 
Yet water lines have not sprung up over night. The rivers have 
flowed and millions have been spent for river improvement. The 
Commission may be accused, justly, of robbing advocates of 
river and harbor appropriations of one argument that used to 
be made in behalf of streams on which boats were rarer than 
the day in June the poet talks about. They used to tell Congress 
that it was of no significance that no boats ran on the improved 
rivers; that the effect of the improvement was to give the com- 
munities on their banks all the benefits of water transporta- 
tion. The Commission said there was no competition and that 
potential competition did not warrant departures from the fourth 
section. Perhaps water transportation was not restored because 
men careless of the looks of their finger nails, but having a 
great respect for the title to the dollars they had earned, could 
not see how they were to get back $1.06 for each of the dollars 
Congress expected them to invest. 








Decision in the Waste Case.—Justice Robb’s decision in the 
waste merchant’s case, if approved by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it is a moral certainty, will add greatly to the 
operating expenses of the railroads. That opinion treats the 
law as if it required railroads to pay for the services rendered 
for them by shippers and utterly casts aside the theory of the 
Commission that the carrier can escape paying if it can show 
that the performance of part of the carrier’s work by the shipper 
was of as much benefit to the shipper as to the carrier. Justice 
Robb suggested the law presumes every arrangement to be of 
benefit to both parties, else it would not have been made. Usually, 
when the arrangement is made, the carrier is “up against it” 
and gladly assents to having part of its service performed by 
the shipper. Otherwise, it would have to forego the revenue 
resulting therefrom. In recent years the Commission has been 
deciding the industrial railroad cases on the bald proposition 
that if the service is a transportation service it is the right of 
the carrier to perform it, ignoring what the Supreme Court 
said in the precooling case to the effect that neither the shipper 
nor the carrier has a right to insist on the performance of a 
service adding unnecessarily to the cost to be paid by the con- 
sumer. Only on that theory was the Commission able to “get 
away” with its decision in that case, because getting the cars 
into shape for shipping citrus fruits was certainly a part of 
the carrier service which the southern transcontinental carriers 
had elected to perform, but which the Commission would not 
permit them to perform because they could not do it as econom- 
ically as the shippers. The Robb opinion will not have any 
bearing on situations of that kind, except when the carriers allow 
the shippers to perform service. The justice said nothing about 
a contract, express or implied. He merely assumed that per- 
formance of carrier service by shippers was a comparatively 
common practice and that it was the duty of the Commission to 
say how much the shipper should be paid for what he had done. 
At times shippers are so anxious to ship that they would gladly 
do a lot of transportation work to get the opportunity. Under 
the Commission theory they would not be entitled to compen- 
sation. Under the Robb theory they would. 

Interlocking Directorates.—The interlocking directorate part 
of the interstate commerce law is providing considerable clerical 
work for employes of the Commission. Every day comes a flood 
of either applications or grants of authority, and sometimes both. 
Publicity was supposed to play a great part in the regulation of 
directorates. The publicity that is given the applications and 
authorizations is achieved mainly in The Traffic World, through 
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the publication of authorizations. The newspapers can see noth- 
ing in them except when some man of prominence applies for 
or gets permission. The Commission is holding up some appli- 
cations. Perhaps, when it passes on them there may be some 
publicity. If John Smith is denied the right to sit on the board 
of a certain railroad, it is suspected, John Smith’s private secre- 
tary will have the honor of having his name printed along with 
those of some real directors and along with the names of other 
private secretaries. The power to put John Smith into a direc- 
torate, it is suspected, is the power to put a rubber stamp into 
that place. The fact that John Smith has been denied the right 
to sit on the board of a given railroad, it has been suggested, 
will serve to call attention to the fact that the Commission 
thinks the influence of John Smith is bad. That might, and 
then again it might not, stir up some stockholders to inquire as 
to whether they made a mistake in giving Smith their proxies. 
Then and in that event, if Smith had been holding on by the 
skin of his teeth, support might be withdrawn from him and 
even his private secretary or hired girl would not be allowed, 
by the aroused stockholders, to serve. Thus far, however, the 
parts of the law placing control over the issuance of securities 
and the election of directors in the hands of the Commission 
has not produced any obvious results, except an increase in the 
expense of operating the railroads. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, it is believed, have been spent in complying with the 
interlocking directorate part of the law alone and perhaps a 
million or more in complying with the securities part of the law. 
In fact, when one thinks of the array of lawyers in the case 
created by the New York Central’s desire to buy the Chicago 
stock yard railroads, the estimate of a million or more looks 
extremely modest. But the stable is being securely locked, after 
the horse is gone. A. EH. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX REFUNDS 


The Railway Accounting Officers’ Association has issued 
over the name of E. R. Woodson, its secretary, interpretations 
of the provisions of Treasury Decisions 3255 and 3256, published 
in The Traffic World December 10, for the guidance of railroad 
accounting officers. Secretary Woodson based his interpreta- 
tions on a letter addressed to him by A. C. Holden, acting 
deputy commissioner of internal revenue. The Association has 
also put out a form of certificate to be issued by the railroad 
companies to shippers who ask for the refund, after January 1, 
of transportation taxes erroneously paid. The form to be used 
for freight claim refunds is R. A. O. A. standard form No. 195. 
The carrier on whom claim for refund is made after January 1 
is required to give the claimant a certificate to be used by the 
shipper as part of the information furnished by him in support 
of the claim for refund which will have to be handled by the 
internal revenue office. 

The form prescribed by the accounting association for 
freight claims, together with the instructions in connection there- 
with, is as follows: 


NORTH AND SOUTH RAILROAD COMPANY 


Certificate of refund of freight transportation upon which trans- 
portation tax has been collected but in connection with which refund 
of transportation tax can be made only by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Washington, D. C 





N. & S. R. R. Co., claim number 


Place where this certificate is 
or file reference. 


issued and date issued. 





Waybill number and date. Amount of transportation charges 
refunded by the carrier (either 
through claim channels or 


otherwise.) 





From 





To Amount of tax actually collected 
and not refunded applicable to 
the transportation charges 
which are refunded by 
‘ the carrier. 





Freight Bill Number and Date. 


Name of Claimant. Date (or dates) on which tax 


was collected. 


Street Address. ‘City. 


Place where taxes were collected. 


I certify 
correct: 


that the above is 


Signature and title of agent or 
officer of carrier. 





The regulations of the Internal Revenue Bureau prohibit car- 
riers, on and after January 1, 1922, from making any refund of tax 
on transportation charges. 

Section 1316 of the Revenue Act of 1921 reads: 

“All claims for the refunding or crediting of any internal revenue 
tax alleged to have been erroneously or illegally assessed or col- 
lected, or of any penalty alleged to have been collected without 
authority, or of any sum alleged to have been excessive or in any 
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manner wrongfully collected, must be presented to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue within four years next after payment 
of such tax, penalty, or sum.” 

Under regulations of the Bureau of Internal«Revenue, all claim- 
ants who have claims pending on or after January 1, 1922, or who 
file claims on or after January’ 1, 1922, for refund of tax on trans- 
portation charges, must file such claims on U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment Form 46 (to which this certificate must be attached), with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C., within four 
years from time tax was paid, claim being barred by Statute of 
Limitations if received after such time. 

The Bureau_of Internal Revenue requires that the claim fur- 
nished to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in applying for 
refund of tax on freight transportation charges, must be accom- 
panied by either the-original receipts evidencing payment of the 
tax or this certificate in lieu thereof. Therefore, inasmuch as it is 
the requirement of this company that the original freight receipt be 
retained by it, this certificate is issued to the claimant as a con- 
venience in supporting his claim for presentation direct to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 


The interpretations made by Mr. Holden exclusive of his re- 
marks about refunds, which are covered by the form of cer- 
tificate to be issued by the railroad companies, are as follows: 


(1) Prepaid Freight Shipments. On all freight accepted for 
shipment up to midnight December 31, 1921, on which the transpor- 
tation charges are prepaid or contracted for prepaid, the tax shall 
be collected on basis of the transportation charges to destination, 
regardless of when the transportation service is completed. 

(2) “Collect”? Freight Shipments. Where the transportation serv- 
ice is completed on or after January 1, 1922, with transportation 
charges to be collected at destination, the tax does not apply on 
such transportation charges. 4 : 

(3) Diverted Freight Shipments. When freight is diverted or 
reconsigned en route in accordance with the tariff provisions, in 
determining whether the tax is applicable, such transportation shall 
be regarded as a continuous movement from point of origin to ulti- 
mate destination. 

(4) Transit Privileges. When freight shipments are accorded 
transit privileges, such as milling in transit, dressing in transit, 
refining in transit, compression in transit, etc., such shipments, in 
determininf whether the tax is applicable, shall be regarded as 
involving two separate and distinct transportation movements; one 
into the point where the’transit privilege is accorded, and a sep- 
arate and distinct movement of the product out of such point. 

(5) Export Shipments. On freight consigned from a point in the 
United States for export to a foreign country, where the transpor- 
tation within the United States is completed before midnight, 
December 31, 1921, the existing instructions of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau (Regulations No. 49) are applicable and the temporary and 
permanent exemption certificates must be furnished as evidence of 
the! right to exempt such shipments from the tax. 

. €).. Import Shipments. For the purpose of determining the ap- 
plication of the tax, an import shipment is regarded the same as a 
domestic shipment. 

*» (7) Miscellaneous Transportation Services. On miscellaneous 
transportation services completed before midnight, December 31, 1921, 
the tax is applicable. On wharfage, storage, demurrage, etc., the 
date of delivery of the freight, or release of equipment, shall de- 
termine the application of the tax. 

(8) Undercharges, Delayed Collections, Etc. When the whole or 

any part of the transportation charges for freight transportation 
services, completed before midnight, December 31, 1921, are collected, 
the tax applies on such charges, and shall be collected by the carrier 
from the person making such payments, regardless of the date on 
which collection is effected. 
_ (9) Refunds. In adjusting freight overcharges, and in redeem- 
ing-unused, and partially used, passage tickets and scrip books, no 
carrier and no agent, officer, or employee of any carrier, shall make 
any refunds or adjustments of the tax on and after January 1, 1922. 

The requirement is that the claim for refund of tax must be filed 
on U. S. Treasury Department Form 46, with the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, within four years from the time the tax was paid, 
claim being barred by Statute of Limitation, if received after such 


time. 
REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


Revenue traffic statistics issued by the Commission for 
Septembér and the nine months ended with September show 
that freight revenue amounted to $353,186,343 in September, as 
compared with $437,102,400 in September, 1920, and $2,878,364,410 
in the nine months, as compared with $3,011,745,229 in the same 
period of 1920. 

Passenger revenue amounted to $101,064,653 in September, 
as compared with $128,997,645 in September, 1920, and $892,- 
511,426 in the nine months, as compared with $950,103,571 in the 
same period of 1920. 

Revenue tons of freight carried one mile totaled 27,412,335,- 
000 in September, as against 37,867,292,000 in September, 1920, 
and 225,264,266,000 in the nine months, as against 304,582,426,000 
in the 1920 period. 

Revenue per ton-mile in September was 12.88 mills, as 
against 11.54 mills in September, 1920, and for the nine months 
it was 12.78 mills, as against 9.89 mills in 1920. 

The revenue tons carried in September totaled 147,313,000, 
as against 203,793,000 in September, 1920, and in the nine 
months, 1,206,759,000, as against 1,633,329,000 in the 1920 period. 

Revenue passengers carried in September numbered §84,- 
482,000, as against 104,642,000 in September, 1920, and in the 
nine months, 793,684,000, as against 937,365,000 in 1920. 


CORRECTION IN FIGURES 

In the digest of the Commission’s annual report, published 
in The Traffic World, December 10, it was made to appear that 
the Commission had authorized the construction of 404,705 miles 
and the abandonment of 701,938 miles of railroad. The commas 
should have been decimal points. 
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of wood by means of a reduction of 15 cents on common lumber 
BRICK FROM DANVILLE, ILL. and five cents on common shingles, thus leaving the rates on 
In a report on I. & S. No. 1382, brick from Danville, Ill., to cedar lumber and shingles 15 and 5 cents higher than the com- 
Chicago rate points, the Commission, speaking through Division moner variety of lumber and shingles. ‘The reason for that 
No. 3, composed of Hall, Eastman and Lewis, took action on in- change was that the west coast fir met serious competition with 
terstate and Illinois intrastate rates which, it is believed, will the pine from the south, while cedar lumber and cedar shingles 
attract attention and probably be discussed in the hearings be- from the far west held the market practically without competi- 
fore the Senate committee on interstate commerce. The opinion § tjon from any point. By August, 1920 the differential against 
was put out in mimeograph form without page or opinion § shingles had become 10 cents. 
numbers. = : saliiid While there are some shingles made from fir in the Pacific 
That division held as having been justified the proposal of coast country the number is comparatively small. The makers-of 
the Wabash and some delivering lines in Chicago rate district, cedar shingles, therefore, contended that the question was 
to reduce the rate on brick over the interstate route of the whether the far west was to have the shingles it produced put on 
Wabash from Streator, Ill., to Chicago, from $1.54 to $1.50 per 4 level with shingles produced in other parts of the country or 
ton. The Wabash also proposed to reduce the rate over its cir- have them continued on the higher basis. They said cedar 
cuitous interstate route from Danville to Hammond and Gary, shingles are to fir lumber of the far west what pine shingles 
Ind. The Commission permitted the reduction from Streator are to the pine of the south. Locally in the Pacific coast terri- 
but held that the proposed reduction from Danville had not been tory there is no distinction between fir lumber and cedar shingles. 
justified. oP Pours re ; ' Only the lines west of Minnesota Transfer, the complainants 
The part of the opinion which it is believed will attract at- pointed out, observe the differential. Commissioner Esch cited, 
tention is that in which the Commission said that “respondents with approval, the fact that it takes nearly two cars to earn as 
will be expected to make a like and simultaneous reduction in mych revenue from cedar shingles as from one carload of fir 
their intrastate rates from Streator to Chicago.” In support of jymber. He said that while there is some competition between 
that expectation the Commission called attenion to the fact that cedar and other kinds of shingles and other kinds of lumber, 
in its amended order of March 29, 1921, issued in the Illinois the chief competition is between cedar shingles and prepared 
state rate case (60 I. C. C. 92), it said “that nothing in our roofing; that the production of the patent roofing or patent 
order of January 11, 1921 shall be construed as requiring any shingles has greatly increased, the opposite fact is true with re- 
carrier to establish or maintain any rate on intrastate traffic gard to shingles. Their production has not increased, but their 
which is greater than the corresponding rate applicable to inter- jight loading was against them. 


state traffic.” — . ? On the basis of 1920 tonnage he said the reduction proposed 
A reason for the Commission doing that may be found in py the complainants would cost the carriers involved about 
the fact that where situations have arisen in which Commission- $1 250,000 a year. : 


made rates in Texas have been shown to be unjust to state traffic; 
the Texas commission has acted on the assumption that it cone 
not order a reduction. At one time the Commission was incline 
to the view that it could not order a reduction in sand and SHREVEPORT DECISION MODIF IED 
gravel rates within Texas, which had gone up-in compliance with ___In a report on further hearing on No. 8418, Railroad Commis- 
one of the numerous Shreveport orders. Neither commission ‘ion of Louisiana vs. Arkansas Harbor Terminal Co. et al, 
officially put forth that view as its own, but there was no action (Shreveport case) Commissioner Hall reported the conclusion of 
on the rates in question. the Commission that its order of January 22, 1918, (48 I. C. C., 
All that, however, was before the enactment of section 15-a 312), should be modified by changing the maximum differentials 
and the amendment of section 13, giving the Commission au- 0 wheat, flour and articles taking the same rates, to and from 
thority to order the removal of discriminations against inter- points in Texas differential territory. The further hearing was 
state commerce. had on petition of the railroads. They asked for a modification 
The Commission, in this case, forbade reductions by the of the differentials so as to enable them to take advantage of the 
Wabash in rates from Danville to Hammond and Gary rate permission granted in Ex Parte No. 74. When General Order No. 
points, proposed to enable the Wabash to compete with direct 28 came along they had to put a.limitation in their differential 
lines in handling brick into Chicago. An Attica brick manu-_ items so as to limit the increase to a maximum of 6 cents per 
facturer protested, asserting that the reduction proposed by the 100 pounds. In Ex Parte No. 74, the Commission placed no limit 
Wabash would constitute a discrimination against him, although upon the increases that would result from the application of the 
ihe only thing the Wabash proposed to do was to put into opera- percentages allowed by the Commission. 
tion, over its circuitous route the rate in effect via the direct In the report on further hearing, put out in mimeographed 
route. The Commission said that if the $1.68 rate proposed by form without page or opinion numbers the Commission author- 
the Wabash was not in effect via the shorter lines, initiation of ized additions to the common point territory rates, for hauls in 
such a rate, by the Wabash, from Danville to Gary and Ham- differential territory, beginning with two cents on flour for hauls 
mond, would cause the discrimination proposed against Attica of 25 miles or less and running up a maximum of 14 cents for 
to “stand forth unrelieved and without justification of any kind. hauls in excess of 300 miles. The differentials on wheat begin 
While the argument in that part of the report indicates that with two cents and end with 11 cents for hauls of more than 300 
the proposed reduction was forbidden on account of unjust dis- miles in differential territory. 
crimination that would follow, other language indicates that the 
real reason for forbidding that reduction was that the adjust- 
ment from Danville to Chicago was under consideration in formal RATE ON ‘COAL IN ILLINOIS 
docket No. 10733, the general brick rate case, and that the Com- The Commission has dismissed No. 11876, Ideal Fuel Co., 
mission was of the opinion that it should not permit the Wabash  Inc., vs. Director-General, as agent, opinion No. 7273, 64 I. C. C., 
to do anything that might “lead to embarassment in deciding 555-6, holding that a rate of $2.30 per ton on coal from: Herrin; 
that case.” lll., to Chicago during federal control was not unreasonable. 
The rate under assault yielded 7.4 mills per ton-mile. The com- 


RATES ON CEDAR SHINGLES plainant asked for a rate of $1.60, which would have yielded 


In a report written by Commissioner Esch on No. 11982, A. 5.1 mills. 
& C. Mill Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., opinion No. 
7271, 64 I. C. C. 548-52, the Commission held that rates on RATE ON COAL 
cedar shingles, in carloads, from points in the coast group of An order of dismissal has been made in No. 11662, Charleston 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia to practically all (S. C.) Mining & Manufacturing Co. vs. Director-General, as 
destinations in the United States and Canada were and are not agent, opinion No. 7272, 64 I. C. C., 553-4, the Commission holding 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial ex- that rates on coal from points in Virginia and Kentucky to the 
cept to points in Texas and Oklahoma. As to them the Commis- complainant’s plant in Florida, the post office name of which 
sion held the rates unreasonable to the extent that those on’ is the same as that of the corporation, were legally applicable, 
cedar shingles exceeded the rates on common lumbér by more _ between. August 23, 1918, and November 29, 1919. The coal 
than 10 cents prior to August 26, 1920, and 13.5 cents thereafter. moved to Jacksonville at varying rates and then on the rate of 
It recommended reparation to those who had made shipments on $1.70 beyond. The question was as to whether the Jacksonville 
the condemned rates to the basis of 10 and 13.5 cents over the combination was legally applicable. The Chalenor basing tariff, 
rates on common lumber. the Commission pointed out, provided that the Jacksonville com- 

The complainants tried to have the Commission put cedar bination would be the legal one from Virginia and Kentucky 
shingles down to the level of rates on common lumber, as they coal mines to the Charleston Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Were prior to 1893. In that year cedar lumber and shingles were plant. The complainant contended that the combination on 
but on a higher level than shingles and lumber of other varieties Jacksonville was a through rate and not two separate rates, so 
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that only one increase on coal should have been applied. The 
Commission disagreed with it. 


TRANSIT STORAGE ON APPLES AND PEARS 


Increased transit storage charges in the-eastern and western 
groups as defined in Ex Parte No. 74, on apples and pears, 
moving on transcontinental rates, will not be allowed. The 
Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 1379, has held, as not 
justified, the increase of such charges from five to seven cents 
per 100 pounds. The carriers said that through misapprehen- 
sion of the Commission’s report in Ex Parte No. 74, their pub- 
lishing agent had added only one-third to the rates, while the 
report permitted him to add the percentages of the groups in 
which the storage takes place. The Commission, in a mimeo- 
graphed opinion, without opinion or page numbers, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the special permission under which Ex 
Parte No. 74 increases were made expired long befort the car- 
riers asked for permission to increase these charges ‘and that 
something more than the failure of the publishing agent to 
understand what had been given would be needed to justify the 
proposal. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Director-general’s motion to dismiss No. 13149, Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co. vs. Director-General and Lehigh & 
New England, has been denied. 

The order entered November 15 in No. 11375, Meyersdale 
Smokeless Coal Co. vs. B. & O. and Director-General, which de- 
nied defendants’ petition for rehearing and reargument has been 
vacated, and the proceeding has been reopened for further argu- 
ment. 

On petition of the defendant, St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
Co., the Commission has reopened No. 12143, Gulf Refining Com- 
pany of Louisiana, in behalf of Union Petroleum Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. vs, St. Louis-Francisco et al., for further hearing 
solely on the question of the liability of the petitioning de 
fendant. 

On petition of complainant the Commission has reopened No. 
11733, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. B. & O. et al., solely on 
the question of reparation. 

On petition of complainant the Commission has reopened 
for further argument No. 11425, John Kline Brick Co. vs. Direc- 
tor-General, New York Central et al. 

The complaint in No, 13244, William E. Dee Clay Mfg. Co., 
et al., vs. B. & O. et al., has been amended by making the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and Illinois Central additional parties 
defendant. 

Motion to vacate the Commission’s order for rehearing in 
No. 8778, The Atlas Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Northampton 
& Bath et al., which was filed on behalf of complainant, The At- 
las Portland Cement Co., has been denied. 

On petition of defendant the Commission has reopened for 
further hearing No. 11948, Glacifer Company vs. American Rail- 
way Express Co. Pending final disposition of the case the order 
entered July 23 will remain in full force. 

The Commission has authorized Twin City lines, such as 
the Soo and the Great Northern, to reduce rates from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis to the Pacific Northwest, on short notice, to the 
basis allowed by the Canadian Commission, December 1, when 
it reduced rates east of Port Arthur and Fort William to 25 per 
cent over September 13, 1920, and west of those points, to 20 
per cent over the older basis. 

The report on No. 11541, Arizona Corporation Commission 
et al. vs. Arizona Eastern et al., 64 I. C. C. 253, has been amended 
by substituting the word “without” for the word “with” in the 
fifth line of page 255. 

The order in No. 9966, Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. Louisville 
& Nashville, Director-General, et al., as amended September 8, 
has been further modified so as to become effective April 1, 
1922, instead of January 1. 

The Commission has reopened No. 10892, Railroad Commis- 
sioners, State of Florida, vs. Director-General, Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish, et al., for further hearing as to all of the issues involved, 
except as to the carload minimum on vegetables under refrigera- 
tion. The complainants’ petition for a supplemental investiga- 
tion into the quantity of ice used or the cost of ice factor in 
the refrigeration charges has been denied. 

The Commission in special permission No. 56011 has author- 
ized the extension of the effective date of rates on export grain 
carried in Kelly’s I. C. ‘C. No. 1126 from December 31 to March 
31. No application has thus far been received from carriers’ 
agents publishing export rates on grain for transit via the Gulf 
ports. The competition for grain covered by the Kelly tariff, be- 
tween exporters through Atlantic and Gulf ports, is’ strong. 
Therefore, it has been asSumed that before the expiration date 
of the tariffs governing grain through the Gulf ports, the agents 
issuing such tariffs will ask for permission such as has been 
given Kelly. 

The Commission has instituted an investigation, No. 13345, 
divisions of joint rates, fares and charges on traffic interchanged 
between Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad Company and its 
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connections on the application of that company. The company 
alleged that the divisions accorded to it are unjust, inequitable 
and unduly prejudicial to it. The case is to be heard December 
15. The following carriers are cited as respondents: The Atchi- 
son;"fopeka & Santa Fe; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and C. Rf. 
Schaff, receiver; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; the Kay. 
sas City Southern; Missouri Pacific; St. Louis-San Francisco; 
St. Louis Southwestern, and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 

Opposing parties having reached an agreement, hearing in 
No. 13081, Swift & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P et al., which was 
scheduled to take place before Examiner Hosmer in Chicago, 
December 14, was dismissed. The case involved no rates for 
the future. 

The carriers having agreed to withdraw the tariffs under 
suspension hearing in I. and S. 1440, silica sand from Illinois 
and other producing territory to the Pacific coast and inter- 
mountain territory, which was scheduled before Examiner Hos- 
mer, in Chicago, December 15, was canceled. 

The complaint in No. 12905, The Larrowe Milling Co. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al., has been amended by making the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie and numerous other roads additional parties de- 
fendant. 

The American Cotton Oil Co. has been permitted to inter- 
vene in No. 12905, The Larrowe Milling Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Complainant’s petition for rehearing in No. 10978, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co. vs. Director-General, Atlantic Coast Line 
et al., has been denied. 


VALUATION REPORTS 


The Commission has stated the tentative final value of the 
Atlantic & Danville Railway Company to be $1,010,881. Of that 
amount the tentative finat value of the property owned by the 
railway company is $971,881. The cost of reproduction new was 
set down as $910,646 and reproduction less depreciation as 
$679,552. 

The Commission has put out a tentative final value of the 
Pecos Valley Southern Railway Company as being $373,409. The 
cost of reproduction new has been stated as $420,356 and re- 
production less depreciation as $312,238. 

The Commission has served tentative final valuation reports 
on the properties of the Nelson & Albemarle Railway Co. of 
New York, and of the Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge Com- 
pany. On the property of the Nelson & Albemarle the Com- 
mission fixed as of June 30, 1916, a value of $141,825, and on 
the property of the bridge company, as of June 30, 1915, a value 
of $2,977,210. 

The property of the Norwood & St. Lawrence Railroad 
Company of New York was valued at $533,078, as of June 30, 
1917. , 

The Commission has reported the tentative final value of the 
Narragansett Pier Railroad Company’s property as being $310, 
000. The cost of reproduction new, as of June 30, 1916, was esti- 
mated at $369,816 and cost of reproduction, less depreciation, at 
$251,598. The railroad has an aggregate main line and yard mile- 
age of 10.788. 

The Commission has issued a tentative final valuation re- 
port covering the property of the Sault Ste. Marie Bridge Com- 
pany as of June 30, 1916. It stated the final value as $500,750. 
The carrier is the owner of a railroad bridge across the St. 
Mary’s River at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., together with about 1.2 
miles of track. 

The property of the Waupaca-Green Bay Railway Company 
has been valued at $114,201 as of June 30, 1916, in a tentative 
final valuation report served by the Commissica. The property 
of the Southern Illinois & Missouri Bridge Company has been 
valued at $3,182,660 as of June 30, 1915. 


ALCOHOL STORAGE IN TRANSIT. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has allowed the Chicago & Alton to estab- 
lish storage in transit on denatured alcohol at Peoria, originat- 
ing at New Orleans or Westwego, at a charge of 2.5 cents per 100 
pounds. Protest was made against the Alton tariff proposing 
rules and regulations for handling the commodity, but the ‘Com- 
mission could see no valid reason for denying to the Alton the 
opportunity to fight for some,of the alcohol tonnage originating 
in Louisiana and used by industrial plants in the east. By 
allowing storage at Peoria the Alton obtains a haul from East 
St. Louis at least and, in some instances, from junctions farther 
west. By sending their alcohol to Peoria the Louisiana distillers 
are enabled to compete, in deliveries in the East, with the dis- 
tillers at Peoria, the greatest distillery point in the country. By 
providing storage at Peoria the Alton is also able to compete 
with the more direct lines leading to the north and east from 
New Orleans. It also gives the Texas & Pacific a chance to haul 
some of the traffic in competition with the lines on the east side 
of the Mississippi. 

Storage is offered on only denatured alcohol. The other 
kind, it is suspected, is so much hedged about by restrictions that 
the traffic is not desirable by lines that would have to incur extra 
expense in the handling. 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission 





LUMBER PENALTY CHARGE 


Assistant Chief Examiner Ulysses Butler has recommended 
the dismissal of No. 11818, American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish, Director-General et al., on a hold- 
ing that the charge of $10 a day on cars of lumber and products 
of lumber held for reconsignment beyond 48 hours after 7 a. m. 
of the day following notice of arrival was not and is not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 

While, for hearing purposes, a large number of complaints 
prought in the names of individual shippers were bracketed with 
No. 11818, Butler said that the sub-numbers should be retained 
on the Commission’s docket to give the complainants therein an 
opportunity to present evidence, if they so desired, as to whether 
the charges collected were legally applicable under the tariffs. 

Butler recited at length the facts as to the shipment of lum- 
ber by mills having their own sales forces and the shipment of 
similar traffic by mills that depend on wholesalers for the dis- 
tribution of their product. In discussing the contentions of the 
complaining association that the operators of the small mill, be- 
ing limited as to capital and credit, are unable to carry lumber 
in stock, Butler said: 

“The Commission is not concerned with the method by which 
complainant’s members conduct their business. It properly may 
be pointed out, however, that the placing of shipments in transit 
with the intention of selling them while on the rails of the.car- 
riers inevitably results in the detention of some of the cars. The 
small mill is constantly tempted to put cars on the rails, even 
though trade conditions are such that there is no possibility of 
disposing of them within a reasonable time after they reach the 
hold point. When the shipment reaches the hold point and the 
market is rising the wholesaler has an incentive to hold the 
shipment awaiting further advance in price. On a falling mar- 
ket, on the other hand, the consumer defers his purchase. In- 
stances are cited of record where shipments have been held from 
sale from one or the other of these causes. 

“Complainant argues that defendants having established the 
transit arrangement and maintained it for a number of years 
without limit as to the time shipments may be reconsigned, and 
having provided that freight may be reconsigned subject to de- 
murrage which were and now are, to a certain extent, graduated, 
have recognized the right of the shipper to delay giving the re- 
consignment instructions and hold the car beyond the expira- 
tion of free time. 

“The primary function of a railroad is to move traffic from 
point to point. The free time provided for loading, unloading and 
reconsignment has been fixed as the reasonable time within 
which the car may be relieved of a particular movement and be 
available for another movement. 

“There is no inherent right on the part of a shipper to detain 
a car beyond the free time and thus prevent it from being avail- 
able for another movement. It cannot be too often repeated that 
the function of a railroad is to furnish transportation and not 
storage. 

“While it is true that there is a surplus of idle cars on hand 
at the present time it should be remembered that car shortages 
in the past have sometimes followed quickly on the heels of a 
large supply of idle cars. The car shortages of the past have 
resulted in incalculable loss to both the carriers and the ship- 
ping public as a whole. Where it appears that shippers detain 
cars for purposes other than might be necessary for proper trans- 
portation, the carriers are justified in taking steps to prevent 
abuses which result from car detention.”’ 

Hence the Butler recommendation that the charge of $10 a 
day be held not to have been or to be unreasonable. 


WYANDOTTE TERMINAL CASE 


In a proposed report by Examiner Myron Witters on further 
hearing in No. 4181, in the matter of allowances to short lines 
of railroads serving industries, I. & S. No. 414, cancellation of 
rates in connection with small lines by carriers in official classifi- 
cation territory, it is reeommended that the Commission find the 
Wyandotte Terminal Railroad Company to be a common carrier 
which may lawfully receive from its trunk-line connections com- 
pensation in the form of divisions of joint rates or absorptions 
of its switching charges under appropriate tariff provision on 
interstate shipments to and from points on its line, such divi- 
sions or absorptions to be no more than reasonable. 

In the former report (62 I. C. C., 1) the terminal was found 
not to be a common carrier. No issue was taken with the state- 
ment of facts contained in that report, the examiner said, al- 
though the terminal disagreed with the ultimate finding. At the 
time of the former hearing the terminal had title to 1.286 miles 
of main track and leased 20.478 miles of spur tracks and sidings. 
It also leased its locomotives, cars and other equipment. Since 
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that time, the examiner said, it has acquired title to the tracks 
and right-of-way over which it operates, with the exception of 
certain sidings adjacent to the industries served. 


RATING OF MOTOR TRAILERS 


A commodity rate description of vehicles, other than. self- 
propelled and children’s vehicles, and not a more recent classifi- 
cation rating on motor trailers applied on shipments of motor 
trailers from South Kearney, N. J., and Norfolk, Va., to Camp 
Mabry, Tex., said Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley, in a 
report on No. 12698, The State Highway Department of Texas vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio, Director-General, et al. The trailers were 
given to the state of Texas by the department of agriculture 
when the war came to an end and the trailers were not needed 
in France for carrying ammunition. 

Various rates in excess of $2 were assessed on shipments. 
made in October, 1919. The complainant and the defendants 
agreed that the rates applied were not the ones to have been 
imposed. They disagreed, however, as to what should have been 
charged for the part of the movement west of Memphis. In 
Leland’s general commodity tariff, provision was made for a rate 
of $1.215 for vehicles, other than self-propelled, minimum 12,000. 
In the western and consolidated classifications there is a rat- 
ing on motor trailers, with a minimum of 20,000. 

The final issue was as to whether the minimum of 12,000 
or 20,000 was applicable. Mackley called attention to the fact 
that when the classification rating on motor trailers was adopted, 
the general commodity tariff naming the lower minimum was not 
changed nor was any change made to show the shipper that 
the general commodity description of vehicles, other than self- 
propelled, would not apply on the motor trailers. He said the 
general commodity description included the trailers and had not 
been cancelled, wherefore, it and its minimum of 12,000 should 
have been applied to the shipments. 

At the hearing the Railroad Administration raised the ques- 
tion whether the state highway department was authorized to 
bring the complaint. Mackley passed the buck back to that 
branch of the government by advising the Commission to say 
that “it is assumed that the defendants, promptly, will refund 
these overcharges to the party entitled to receive them” and 
that therefore no order of reparaion was necessary. 


GAS AND FUEL OIL RATES 


In a report on No. 12506, Greater Des Moines Committee 
et al. vs. Arkansas Central et al., Examiner Andrew C. Wilkins 
has recommended a holding of unreasonableness of rates on gas 
and fuel oils from the mid-continent rate groups and from the 
Kansas City district to Des Moines, the prescription of reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

The complaint grew out of the fact that the carriers made 
no distinction in rates between the two low classes of petroleum 
products involved in the case and the more valuable highly re- 
fined products, such as gasoline and kerosene. They ignored the 
formula laid down in Mid-continent Oil Rates, 36 I. C. C. 109. 
In that case the Commission said that the rates on crude, fuel 
and gas oils should be five cents per 100 pounds less than the 
rates on gasoline and other highly refined products. By reason 
of the increases allowed since that time the differential from 
the most distant groups if and when applied has become 7 
cents and 6.5 cents from the nearer. 

An effort to justify the failure of the carriers to apply the 
formula in the case of shipments to Des Moines was made by 
one of their witnesses on the ground that since the Commission’s 
decision in that case conditions had so changed that that basis 
should not be relied upon now. For instance, he said, when 
that basis was prescribed there were 10 refineries in Kansas 
and 16 in Oklahoma. The average distance from them to Des 
Moines was 411 miles. Now there are 35 refineries in Kansas 
and 23 in Oklahoma and the average distance has increased to 
532 miles. He said that if the rates on refined oils were reason- 
onable for an average distance of 411 miles, then they certainly 
were unreasonably low for an average distance of 532 miles. 
He also contended that the advances in freight rates had not 
kept pace with the advances in the prices of petroleum and its 
products. 

Wilkins said the carriers compared the rates under attack 
with rates from Chicago, Whiting, Wood River, Casper, Wyo., 
and Missouri River points to Iowa points, and from Philadelphia 
to points in central freight association territory destinations 
for similar distances to show that the assailed rates were and 
are not unreasonable. Wilkins, however, said there was no 
showing of similarity of transportation conditions. 

The railroads objected to an award of reparation on ship- 
ments moving prior to federal control on the ground that they 















































































































































































































were barred. The examiner, however, following the decisions of 
the Commission that the provision of the law excluding the 
twenty-six months of federal control from consideration in mak- 
ing up the period of two years, said that the exclusion was proper 
and that some of the claims therefore were not barred, 
although many of the shipments were made prior to the begin- 
ning of federal control. 


SWITCHING AT HELENA, ARK. 


A holding of illegality and an award of reparation have been 
recommended by Examiner P. F. Gault in a report on No. 12732, 
Helena Traffic Bureau vs. Director-general, as agent, as to rates 
for switching numerous carload shipments from Helena to West 
Helena, Ark., during federal control. The report also covers 
Sub No. 1 of the same case, Buckeye Veneer Co. vs. Same. 
Gault said the Commission should .find that the legal rate was 
$4 prior to June 25 and $5 thereafter. Charges were collected 
at $5, $6.50, $7 and $9 per car. The complainants contended that 
all the sums collected in excess of $4 per car prior to June 25 and 
$5 thereafter were overcharges. 

Gault said the issue was purely one of tariff interpretation. 
The Director-general did not undertake to defend the rates that 
were imposed. He contended there were no switching rates to 
apply to the movement and that line haul charges should have 
been imposed on the traffic in question. The tariff carrying rules 
and rates for switching service contained one carrying a charge 
of $4 per car for town switching, for distances as great as 7 
miles and more than 5 miles. Another rule in the same tariff 
provided that the rates named should apply within the switching 
limits as established at the time the tariff became operative in 
1915. Gault said that, reading the two rules together, made it 
obvious that the charges should have been $4 and $5 per car. 


RECONSIGNING FOR EXPORT 


Examiner P. F. Gault has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 12775, Foxley Stave and Lumber Company vs, Louisville & 
Nashville, on a holding that the defendant’s tariff rule governing 
the reconsignment for export, of shipments consigned locally to 
New Orleans, and the demurrage charges collected on three car- 
loads of gum staves shipped from Mobile to New Orleans, were and 
are not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. The shipments 
in question moved in October, 1920. Notice of the desire to ex- 
port the shipments was given within seven days the rule ap- 
plicable at ports other than New Orleans, but not within 48 
hours of the arrival of the shipment at New Orleans, so they 
did not come within the Louisville & Nashville rule that to en- 
title the traffic to the benefits of the export regulations, notice 
of intention must be given within 48 hours after arrival. The 
cars arrived on three separate days and extending over a week 
and notice of desire to export was given when the last arrived. 

The rule under attack applies only’ on the L. & N. It was 
suggested by the Commission for general application of gulf 
ports but the other carriers did not make it operative except at 
New Orleans. The complainant made much of the fact that the 
Louisville & Nashville was the only one using that rule at New 
Orleans. The examiner said the rule could not be condemned as 
unreasonable merely because it was published only by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and not other carriers serving New Orleans. 


DEMURRAGE ON EXPORT STEEL 


Attorney Examiner Charles F. Gerry in a report on No. 
12748, A. G. Kidston & Company, vs. Delaware, Lackawana & 
Western, has recommended condemnation as unjust and unreas- 
onable, the legally applicable car demurrage charges ¢collected 
at New York and Philadelphia on car load shipments of steel 
plates for export in the period from June 1 to September 30, 


1920. The report also covers No, 12863, Same vs. P. R R. Co.’ 


and No. 13248, Hawthorne & Co., Ltd. vs. D. L. & W. et al. Haw- 
thorne & Company are shipbuilders at Leith, Scotland. The com- 
plainants alleged that demurrage charges amounting to $7,139 
were unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
handling and ground storage charges of 55 cents per ton, net or 
gross, as rated, for the first period of 30 days or fraction thereof, 
and 5 cents per ton additional for each succeeding 30 days or 
fraction thereof. They further alleged that the rule providing 
for the assessment of demurrage charges on property stored on 
the ground, unless written request is made within the free time, 
to have the property unloaded on the ground, were unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial and otherwise unlaw- 
ful. 

Demurrage charges at the rate of $2 for each of the first 
four days, and $5 for each succeeding day were assessed until 
the cars were released. 

Charges of $6,222 were assessed on 36 carloads of steel 
plates of which $2,144 were paid by Hawthorne & Company and 
the remainder by Kidston & Co. The rest of the sum first men- 
tioned accrued on other shipments. Being unable to accept de- 
livery, a representative of the complainants advised representa- 
tives of the railroads by telephone, that requests would be made 
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to store the plates on the ground. In response, complainants’ 
representatives were informed that the plates were then so 
stored. Instructions to have the plates put on the ground were 
not sent because the complainants deemed them unnecessary 
because ground storage had already gone into effect. 

Gerry recommended a holding exactly in accordance with 
the prayer of the complainants, namely 55 cents per ton for the 
first period of 30 days or fraction thereof, and 5 cents per ton 
for each succeeding period of 30 days or fraction thereof, to 
August 25, 1920, and 7 cents thereafter, He also recommended 
reparation to that basis. 


RATE ON STONE 


Attorney-Examiner William B. Hunter has recommended the 
dismissal of No, 12462, Peninsular Portland Cement Co. vs. 
Cincinnati Northern and Director-General, on a holding that 
the rate on “stone, natural, quarry waste or tailings,’ from 
Lewisburg, O., to Cement City, Mich., during federal control was 
not unreasonable. 


RATE ON BLACK POWDER 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 12972, the State Highway 
Department of Texas vs. Director-General, as agent, Chicago, 
Burlington, Quincy et al., has been recommended by Examiner 
Henry C. Keene on a proposed finding that the rate charged 
on one car of black powder, which originated at Perth Amboy, 
N. J., was billed to Lincoln, Neb., reconsigned at that point to 
Austin, Tex., and stopped short of billed destination at Fart 
Worth, Tex., was not unreasonable, unduly prejudicial or other- 
wise unlawful. 


OIL WELE SUPPLIES, ETC, 

An award of reparation has been recommended by Exam- 
iner Henry C. Keene, in a tentative report on No. 12932, Humble 
Oil and Refining Co. et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, Texas 
& Pacific, et al., on a proposed finding that charges collected 
upon basis of combination rates to and from Fort Worth and 
other Texas points, on 34 carloads of pipe, boilers and oil well 
supplies, which moved from points in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia to Gorman, Burkburnett, Cisco and Ranger, Tex., 
were illegal. The Commission should find, the examiner said, 
that the charges assailed were illegal to the extent that they 
exceeded those which would have accrued at the Texas common 
point rates contemporaneously in effect, from points of origin 


to final destinations, plus applicable diversion or reconsignment 
charges. 


RATE ON SILICA SAND 

Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley, in a report on No. 
12834, Victory Window Glass Co. vs, A. T. & S. F. et al., recom- 
ménded a holding of unreasonableness as to a rate of 32.5 cents 
on silica sand from Gray’s Summit, Mo., to Augusta, Kan., via 
the Missouri Pacific and Santa Fe, prior to March 27, and a 
rate of 21.5 cents via the Missouri Pacific and Frisco before 
and since that date. He said that a reasonable rate would have 
been 13.5 cents and that reparation should be made to that 
basis. The Frisco, at the hearing, expressed a willingness to 


establish the 13.5-cent rate in connection with the Missouri 
Pacific. 


RATE ON LOG CAR WHEELS 


Examiner Paul O. Carter. in a proposed report on No. 12804. 
Queen City Iron and Metal Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line et al., has 
recommended a holding that the sixth class rate of 52 cents 
was not applicable on a carload of second-hand log car wheels 
shipped from Andrews, S. C., to Harrisburg, Pa., on March, 1919, 
but that the class A rate of 45 cents was applicable. The com- 
plainant contended for the scrap iron rate, but the inspector 
who looked at the carload said that apparently one-third of the 
wheels could be used again, and, therefore, the scrap rate could 
not be applied, especially in view of. the fact that no pretense 
had been made to bring the wheels within the scrap iron rule 
by breaking them. Carter said the overcharge should be re- 
funded and the case dismissed. 


RATES ON SILICA SAND 


Examiner R, L. Shanfelt has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 12469, Silica Sand Producers’ Association (Armourdale di- 
vision) vs. Missouri Pacific et al., on a holding that the rates 
on silica sand, from Ottawa, Wedron, Millington and Oregon, 
Ill., to Armourdale, Kan., had not been shown to be unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. The complainant alleged the rates were 
unduly prejudicial because and to the extent that they exceeded 
those from Pacific, Gray’s Summit, Klondike and Crystal City, 
Mo., by more than 30 cents per ton. 


RATE ON KEROSENE 
In a report on No. 12742, Empire Refineries vs. St. Louis- 
San Francisco et al., Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley 
recommended a holding of unreasonableness as to a rate of 3% 
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cents on a carload of kerosene from Okmulgee, Okla., to Greenup, 
lll., in February, 1919, because and to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded a rate of 29.5 cents to an intermediate point. The ex- 
aminer said that the intermediate clause was in effect, without 
routing restrictions, on the Illinois Central, over which the ship- 
ment moved east of East St. Louis, and that therefore the lower 
rate in effect to the more distant point should have been ap- 
plied. He recommended reparation to that basis. 


SUGAR, LOUISIANA TO TEXAS. 


A finding of unreasonableness, undue prejudice and prefer- 
ence, and an award of reparation has been made by Examiner 
John H. Howell, in a report on No. 11902, Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce et al vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western, Director- 
general et al, as to carload rates on sugar from New Orleans and 
other refining points in Louisiana, to Beaumont, Port Arthur, 
West Port Arthur and Orange, Tex., between June 25, 1918 and 
August 25, 1920. The allegation was that they were unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded 21.5 cents in the period 
from June 25, 1918, to August 25, 1920, and 29 cents thereafter. 
Howell agreed with the contention of the complainants and rec- 
ommended reparation to the basis of the rates hereinbefore men- 
tioned. 


RATES ON SPEEDOMETERS, ETC. 


A holding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
has been recommended by Examiner H. J. Wagner, in a report on 
No. 12568, Chevrolet Motor Co., of California, vs. C. M. & St. P., 
Director-general, et al, as to ratings and rates on speed indi- 
cators, (speedometers) and speed indicator connections in less 
than carloads from Chicago to Oakland, Calif. The carriers im- 
posed double first class. Wagner said that the same issues were 
disposed of in 64 I. C, C. 541, in which the Commission said that 
the ratings on speedometer heads and connections, 1cl, should 
not exceed first and second class respectively. Wagner recom- 
mended reparation to the basis mentioned in the controlling case 


RATE ON SULPHURIC ACID 


Attorney Examiner Arthur R. Mackley, in a report on No. 
12684, Magnolia Petroleum Co. vs. St. Louis Southwestern: Ry. 
and Director-general, has recommended the condemnation, as 
unreasonable, of a rate of 41.5 cents on sulphuric acid from east 
St. Louis to Chaison, Tex., during federal control, to the extent 
that it exceeded 31.5 cents. He also recommended reparation to 
that basis. Chaison is a station on the Texarkana & Ft. Smith 
and Texas & New Orleans. Until late in 1919 was outside the 
city limits of Beaumont. For some purposes it was grouped with 
Beaumont. To most of the other points in the group a rate of 
31.5 cents was imposed on the acid which is used by petroleum 
refiners in clarifying gasoline. In February, 1921, Chaison was 
placed on the same basis with other points in that group, so the 
only question was that of reparation. Mackley thinks reparation 
should be made to the basis of the 31.5 cent rate which was es- 
tablished February, 1921. 


RATES ON CIDER AND APPLE JUICE 

Examiner H. W. Archer, in a report on No. 12179, Traffic 
Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz., et al. vs. Southern 
Pacific Director-General, et al., recommended a holding that rates 
on cider and apple juice in tin cans, boxed, from Talent, Ore., 
to Phoenix, Ariz., since January 1, 1919, were and are unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded $1.065 
prior to August 26, 1920 and $1.35 thereafter, and that for the 
future they will be unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed the rates in effect from Talent to Tucson, Ariz. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIVESTOCK SWITCHING 


Examiner J. Edgar Smith has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 12349, Kingan & Company vs. Director-general, as agent, 
on a holding that the switching rate of $5 per car on livestock 
from the stockyards in Indianapolis to complainant’s plant in the 
periods between February 19, 1919 and February 29, 1920, in- 
clusive, and March 1, 1920 and August 31, 1920, was not un- 
reasonable. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The Director-General has asked for a further consideration 
of the Commission’s findings in No. 11808, Marden, Orth & 
Hastings Co. vs, Director-General et al. 

Takata & Co., intervener in No. 11168, D. Nagase & Co., 
Ltd., vs. Director-General, Great Northern, et al., has asked the 
Commission to reopen that case so that it may produce evidence 
tending to establish that it paid and bore the freight charges 
on the shipment in question. 

Complainant in No. 11490, Chicago Sand & Gravel Producers 
et al. vs. Director-General et al., has asked for a rehearing. 

Complainants in No. 11541, Arizona Corporation Commission 
et al. vs. Arizona Eastern et al., have asked for a rehearing and 
reargument. 
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GRAIN CASE AND RATE INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, December 16, denied the petition of the 
carriers for a rehearing in the western grain rate case. No 
reason was assigned for the denial. Technically, this means 
that the reductions ordered for December 27 must be made. 
However, the denial does not mean that the Commission could 
not extend the effective date of its order for six months, as 
suggested by Alfred P. Thom. 

The refusal to rehear the case was interpreted by both car- 
riers and shippers as indicating that the Commission intends to 
disappoint those executives who, at the conference between them- 
selves and the Commission, November 12, reached the conclusion 
that the Commission would stand for the substitution of the 
ten per cent agricultural cut for those ordered in the western 
grain case. Traffic executives attending the general inquiry 
clearly indicated that they considered it disastrous for carrier 
interests that the Commission should expect both reductions 
to be made. They expect to carry out their promise to make 
the ten per cent reduction December 31. 


The Commission postponed the beginning of its hearing 
on docket 13293, the general rate investigation, from 10:30 a. m. 
until 2 p. m. December 14. The postponement was made so 
as to allow the Commission to listen to arguments on No. 
12929, the western grain case, in which the carriers had filed 
a motion for rehearing so as to have their ten per cent gen- 
eral agricultural reduction substituted for the reductions ordered 
in the western grain rate case. Last week the Commission set 
down the two cases to be heard and argued simultaneously De- 
cember 14. That simultaneous assignment seemed to connect 
the two cases as desired by the railroads. The postponement 
seemed to have the effect of separating them so that the grain 
case would stand submitted on the motion for rehearing before 
the Commission began taking testimony in the general inves- 
tigation. 


Announcement was made at the hearing for reopening of the 
western grain rate case, December 14, that the railroads had de- 
cided to put into effect the 10 ner cent reduction on farm prod- 
ucts throughout the country (except New England) December 
31, regardless of what the Commission might do in the western 
grain case. It was stated, by R. H. Collyer, in answer to ques- 
tions by Commissioner Aitchison, that where rates on farm 
products are on the class basis, only 90 per cent of the class 
rate would be applied after the general reduction went into effect. 

An additional announcement was that the reduction also 
would apply on alfalfa meal. Alfalfa hay was included in the 
Commission’s order requiring reductions to be made December 
21, but meal was not included. Inasmuch as much of the alfalfa 
is shipped in the form of meal, failure to include meal in the 
order had caused commotion of considerable size among the 
feed manufacturers of the western country. 


Eastern and western carriers, responding to protests against 
the shortness of their list of grain products, as carried in the 
exhibit attached to the special permission issued by the Com- 
mission for a 10 per cent reduction, have been authorized to 
extend that list so as to include practically everything that is 
known as a grain product, including such things as elevator dust 
and pigeon feed. To enable them to do that the Commission, De- 
cember 9, canceled exhibit B, attached to special permission 
55940, and later granted them permission to use a much enlarged 
list, including cottonseed meal and cake. Southern lines included 
their whole list in their first application. 


The announcement of the intention to make the 10 per cent 
reduction, regardless of the outcome in the grain case, came as 
a surprise to shippers and constrained the opponents of what 
the railroad executives proposed, to make changes in their argu- 
ments. The railroads had not made any declarations on that 
point other than that they were going ahead with their plans 
for a 10 per cent reduction. Until the information was defi- 
nitely imparted there was an idea that the carriers would not 
carry out their plan for a nation-wide cut unless and until they 
knew that the Commission would set aside its order in the 
western case. 


Grain Case Hearing 


In everything except name the Commission began its general 
freight rate inquiry at the morning session of December 14, 
notwithstanding the fact that in a last-minute change of plan 
it had set aside that part of the day for arguments on the motion 
of the carriers for rehearing in the Western grain rate case. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel for the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, who supported the application for rehearing in 
the grain rate case, brought forward the facts which would 
justify the Commission in conducting a general investigation 
of freight rates. After calling attention to the fact that the mat- 
ter could be considered either from the legalistic or from the 
economic point of view, Mr. Thom said he preferred to deal 
with it from the economic standpoint because the Commission, 
in making its decision in the grain rate case, used the poor 
financial condition of the agricultural industry as the compell- 
ing consideration in making its decision. In his view, the thing 
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ihat inspired the Commission to make the decision it did was 
the acute distress of the agricultural industry. 

“IT shall not quarrel with that point of view,” said Mr. Thom. 
“I shall follow the Commission and discuss this application for 
rehearing on that broad ground, not confining myself, however, 
to the condition of the agricultural industry, but extending my 
remarks to cover the financial condition of the railroads. An 
examination of the facts with regard to the railroads will show 
that they, too, are suffering from, in an exaggerated form, the 
things that affect agriculture.” 

Then Mr. Thom recited a mass of figures showing that dur- 
ing federal control the government imposed on the railroads a 
debt of $1,144,000,000 for extensions and betterments, sometimes 
against the protests of the railroads which were obliged in that 
way to incur capital expenditures which, in their judgment, 
were not warranted by the prospects. That debt, he said, was 
created for them without giving them an opportunity to make 
provision for raising that immense sum by the ordinary method 
of issuing either stocks or bonds, or both. Settlements under 
which the railroads were awarded $436,000,000 have been made, 
but, Mr. Thom said, the railroads did not obtain the money in 
full, because the government deducted $179,710,117 as offsets. 
In addition to that, the government still owes as compensation 
$271,000,000, plus. In addition, he said, the government, at the 
time it took over the railroads, obtained in excess of $183,000,000 
cash in the tills and treasuries of the railroads. That money 
became part of current assets used by the government and is 
now involved in the settlement claims, he said. 

“It is now proposed, I presume out of the necessities of 
the treasury, to take still further sums from the current reve- 
nues of the carriers, to pay the capital obligations incurred by 
the government for the account of the railroads,’ said Mr. 
Thom. “The government practice of making extensions out of 
current funds was contrary to every rule that has been enforced 
upon the railroads by this Commission. This Commission has 
always said that funds for capital expenditures should be ob- 
tained upon long-time paper, and not from the current revenue.” 


These things Mr. Thom quoted, as he said, to show that 
agriculture is not the only industry that is suffering by reason 
of the profound disturbances caused by the war. He said that 
the railroad executives were not insensible to the suggestion 
made in the highest quarters by shippers and other responsible 
men that there should be a reduction in transportation cost so 
as to restore the industries of the country. They discussed 
many methods, he said, and finally reached the conclusion that 
a ten per cent reduction on all agricultural products throughout 
the country, except in New England, would be the best way 
to approach a return to normalcy. 


“We concluded it was an immense hazard for these rail- 
roads, in view of the facts I have set forth, to make such a 
reduction; if it failed it would be at the expense of the efficiency 
of the railroads,’ he said. “It was represented to us from high 
quarters that we should take this first step toward the removal 
of the bonds that were hdélding back and down the return of 
prosperity. We were assured that if we took this step it would 
be given strong public support.” 


Then Mr. Thom related the history of conferences among 
the railroad executives leading to the proposal of the ten per 
cent reduction which was rejected at the conference in Chicago 
October 10, but finally adopted at he New York conference No- 
vember 16. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Potter, Mr. Thom said 
it was his recollection that the executives had practically con- 
cluded to suggest a ten per cent reduction on all agricultural 
products before the Commission had made its decision in the 
Western grain rate case. He said that the Commission, of 
course, knew the date of its decision and he had given the days 
on which the executives had made their decisions. 

“It was not then taken because of our decision?” asked Mr, 
Potter. 

Mr. Thom said that it was not. He added that the execu- 
tives had concluded that the agricultural industry stood alone 
with equities above that of all others, entitling it to special 
consideration. 

“Our proposition is that for an experimental period of six 
months you permit this ten per cent reduction to go into effect 
on the whole list of agricultural products and that, while that 
experiment is going on you suspend your order in the Western 
grain rate case so that your general inquiry to be begun this 
afternoon will be without the hampering effects of an order 
in the hay and grain case that does not cover the broad list 
submitted by us,” said Mr, Thom. 

“Our estimate is that the ten per cent reduction will reduce 
revenues $94,000,000, subtracting from that sum _ the _ losses 
in revenue that will be caused by reductions on agricul- 
tural products made before the operative date of the ten per 
cent reduction. It is our estimate that the reductions ordered 
in the Western grain rate case would cause a revenue loss of 
between $32,000,000 and $33,000,000. 

“This is an earnest effort, an offer based on hopes for the 
future, made under the most trying and dangerous conditions 
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and against the vigorous protests of many and important rail- 
roads.” 

In answer to Commissioner Potter, Mr. Thom said it was 
the position ‘of the railroads that their offer would justify or 
call for the suspension of the Commission’s order in the West- 
ern grain rate case. 

John E. Benton, for the state commissions that filed the grain 
rate case, Clifford Thorne, for the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and other interests, and Clyde M. Reed, for the com. 
plainants in the grain case, opposed rehearing. Benton an- 
nounced that the California and Washington commissions did 
not oppose the proposal of the railroads. 

“The railroads are asking the Commission to do an impos- 
sible thing,” said Mr. Benton, “they are asking it to permit them 
to continue to exact charges found by the Commission to be 
unreasonable, which charges have been thereby marked as being 
within the condemnation of the law. It is a strange request. 
I doubt if, in the history of the Commission, one like it was 
ever made before. This document is called a ‘motion for a re 
hearing’ but hd’s it any right to be here under that name? The 
Commission’s rules prescribe that in such a motion ‘the matters 
claimed to have been erroneously decided must be specified and 
the alleged errors briefly stated’; we look in vain in this docu- 
ment for any such specification. No error of law or fact is 
alleged. 

“We are unable to see anything in this matter but a trading 
proposition, after the time for trading has gone by and when 
facts have become settled and judgment has been entered. The 
carriers propose that the Commission shall swap a portion of 
rate reductions which the Commission has found certain ship- 
pers are entitled to, for other reductions which the carriers ad- 
mit that certain other shippers are also entitled to. We chal- 
lenge the carriers’ claim that they cannot afford to make other 
reductions unless you declare that your hearings and findings 
in this case mean nothing, and that rates you have found to be 
unjust and unreasonable are, nevertheless, just and reasonable. 
Carriers’ operating costs have been reduced more than half a 
billion dollars in the past few months. This case involves less 
than $40,000,000; it is not a small sum, but it is but a small 
part of the reductions that are due the American people.” 

Commissioner Potter did not ask for, nor did he obtain a cate- 
gorical answer to a question propounded by him, which was: 
“If this Commission comes to the conclusion, under section 15-a, 
that the railroads cannot make the ten per cent reduction and 
the reductions ordered by us in the Western grain rate case, is 
it your opinion that we should forbid them to make the ten 
per cent reduction?” 

Mr. Benton said that he would make a categorical answer to 
it if Mr. Potter insisted upon it, but he preferred to say that he 
assumed the Commission would take cognizance of the fact that 
the carriers admitted that they ought to reduce some rates and 
deal with that admission in accordance with law. 

In behalf of the farm organizations represented by him, 
Clifford Thorne took the position that it would cost the railroads 
only between $14,000,000 and $16,000,000 more to make both 
reductions than to make only that which had been ordered by 
the Commission in the case under discussion. He said that the 
railroads were in accord with the agricultural industry on the 
economic phases of the subject. He said the opposition was 
based on the ground that the railroads are making more now 
than the farmers; that agriculture has been more deflated than 
any other industry; and that the railroads have made greater 
reductions for other industries, the railroads claiming that the 
other reductions totaled between $175,000,000 and $200,000,000. 
He also reiterated the claim made at the trial of this case that 
grain was paying more than its share of the cost of transpor- 
tation. 

Commissioner Potter put the same question to Mr. Thorne 
that he did to Mr. Benton, but Mr. Thorne took the position as 
before set forth, that the railroads could afford to make both 
reductions. 

In the opinion of Mr. Reed this was an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding; it amounted, on the part of the carriers, he said, to an 
attempt to negotiate with the Commission for the setting aside 
of the finding without even the trouble, on‘the part of the car- 
riers, to allege any error in the findings of fact or on questions 
of law on the part of the Commission. He contended that the 
only allegation made by the carriers were those which had been 
introduced in the grain case and discredited by it in its decision. 
He specifically referred, he said, to the allegation of the rail- 
roads that they had reduced by $426,793,000 their expenditures 
for maintenance of way and structures, and which, he said, was 
only deferring the work which must hereafter be done. 

In rebuttal Mr. Thom called attention to what he claimed 
was Mr. Thorne’s allegation that the railroads had given too 
much and Mr. Benton’s claim that they were giving practically 
nothing. 

“We were asked by the highest authority to do something 
to help in the restoration of the country,” said Mr. Thom. “When 
we have done our best, instead of receiving any recognition 
from these gentlemen, they come as opponents and impediments. 
I could challenge the soundness of the legal order entered in this 
case, but I choose not to do that.” 
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In reply, Mr. Thorne said he did not desire to leave the 
impression that the American Farm Bureau Federation did not 
appreciate what had been done, but that it was merely opposing 
the method suggested by the railroads. 

At the close of the hearing on the motion to reopen the grain 
case, Chairman McChord announced that the hearing in the 
general inquiry would be before Commissioners Hall, Aitchison, 
Esch and Lewis. He regretted that the whole Commission 
could not sit, but, he said, the whole Commission would each 
day read an abstract of the testimony prepared by Director 
Hardie, Chief Examiner Quirk and Dr. Lorenz, the chief statis- 
tician. 

General Rate Inquiry Opens 


Commissioner Hall, acting as chairman of the group of com- 
missioners assigned to hear the testimony in the general rate 
inquiry, urged the carriers and shippers at the opening session 
on the afternoon of December 14, to co-operate to the end that 
the presentation of the facts will be condensed as much as pos- 
sible and that the inquiry may go forward as expeditiously as 
possible. He suggested the appointment of a “steering commit- 
tee” representing fthe carriers and shippers so that the matters 
to be presented to the Commission could be grouped properly. 

Howard Elliott, chairman of the Northern Pacific, made the 
opening statement for the carriers, covering the pertinent facts 
from the railroad point of view in the existing transportation 
and economic situation. 

The Commission had announced that the purpose of the 
hearing was to elicit facts, Mr, Elliott said, and the railroads 
were in thorough agreement with that purpose. Misinforma- 
tion abroad relative to the railroad situation, he said, tended to 
produce erroneous conclusions hurtful to the restoration of busi- 
ness activity and prosperity. The carriers had perfected an or- 
ganization to give the Commission the information asked for in 
the announcement of the general program for the inquiry, he 
said. 

Mr. Elliott said the carriers came before the Commission 
fully cognizant of the economic conditions in the United States 
and the world. He referred to the many reductions and readjust- 
ments that had been made in rates. 

“T mention these simply to point out that, although hardly 
any railroad earned a fair return in the last year, we have been 
alive to the economic conditions and have endeavored to meet 
these difficulties in part,” said he. 

The general 10 per cent reduction on agricultural products 
had been proposed not because earnings justified a reduction, he 
said, but with a view to aiding agriculture—the backbone of the 
country’s industry. The success or failure of agriculture, he 
said, had much to do with the success or failure of every other 
industry, including that of transportation. 


With these things in mind, the railway executives, he said, 
had met in Washington early in October with a view to doing 
something to encourage business. They talked with the Presi- 
dent, he said, and the President urged that the rajlroads see 
whether they could do something to improve conditions. The de- 
cision to make the 10 per cent reduction came as a result of the 
President’s suggestion and it was proposed with the “idea of 
doing what we could to start readjustment,” he said. 


The same spirit, however, he said, had not been evidenced 
in other directions. The pathway to readjustment. he believed, 
was not altogether via freight rates, and there must be help from 
others besides the railroads. He spoke of the periods of inflation 
and deflation and of the fact that the railroads had not had large 
returns in the period of inflation as had other industries.. In- 
stead, he contended, the railroads received “scanty returns” 
through payments of the government and then the properties 
were returned in.a deteriorated condition with a demoralized per- 
sonnel. The conditions resulting from the war and government 
control were being slowly corrected. He said all must bear part 
of the burden of deflation, The farmer felt the full force of de- 
flation first, he said, and that the carriers felt that agriculture 
was the first great industry to help. He stressed the point that 
manufacturers, jobbers and distributors had had the chance’ for 
large profits in the war period while the railroads had not. 

“The owners and managers of the carriers welcome this op- 
portunity afforded by the Commission to lay the entire situation 
before the Commission and, through them, before the country,” 
said Mr. Elliott. 

“The carriers are here to help in every way they can. We 
are most anxious to 


1. Give to you and to the country all the facts we can. 
2. Impress upon you and the country that while we are anxious 
to co-operate in every reasonable way, through readjustments of 
rates, with agriculture, industry and labor so as to bring about better 
economic conditions, we believe that the carriers must be allowed to 
live and grow in the interest of the country as a whole. 

3. Point out to you that there was practically no inflation in the 
transportation business during the war and, therefore, there is now 
a very small opportunity for deflation. 

_4. Point out there is danger of giving too much weight to the 
freight rate itself and its effect on business. Reductions below the 
limit of adequacy may do the country more harm than good. 

_ 5. Suggest that the principles adopted, after long discussion and 
page in the transportation act are pretty safe guides to be followed 
at this time. 
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6. Assure you that we are each day doing all we can with our 
powers (limited in our dealings with the men by the transportation 
act) to manage the property entrusted to our care, honestly, effi- 
ciently and economically. 


7. Bring about as rapidly as we can, with proper regard to main- 
taining the properties entrusted to our care, reductions in rates that 
will be helpful to agriculture, manufacturing and commerce generally. 

8. Urge upon you that the greatest speed consistent with the 
complete examination of the facts and conditions be made in con- 
ducting these hearings, so that a prompt decision may be reached. 
The present uncertainties and the constant talk about reduced rates 
are having a very substantial interest in deterring business, more so 
than the rate itself. 

“The payments made by the country through rates for trans- 
portation service are large; so is the country and the amount of 
transportation service furnished. The production of the service 
is costly and today there is no adequate return to the plant that 
furnishes the service. Rates for many years prior to the war 
were not on a high enough basis to protect the national industry 
of transportation and there was danger to all in its not being 
adequate for the needs of the country. Present rates are higher 
than they were before the war, but they were far too low then 
for safety, and we are comparing today with an indefensible 
basis. 

“Critics of rates should also remember how out of balance 
rates were even then, and that today, while some rates may be 
too high, the general level approved in Ex Parte 74, with the nu- 
merous adjustments made since, is not too high, considering 
what the railroads must pay for wages, fuel and supplies gener- 
ally, and the increase in this country, because of changed condi- 
tions, has not been nearly as great as in other countries. 

“The railroads of the country have always believed in mak- 
ing as low rates as they possibly could, because they wanted the 
widest distribution of the products in this country of long dis- 
tances.and they feel that same way today. Owners and man- 
agers are, however, trustees for these great properties serving 
the public and they must, in making their rates and in present- 
ing facts to the Commission and to the public about rates, re- 
alize their paramount duty of maintaining a safe and adequate 
transportation machine, and in managing it honestly, efficiently 
and economically. To permit wastage through rates and conse- 
quent deterioration of the properties so that they cannot serve 
the public adequately is not honest, efficient and economical, any 
more than it is to permit wastage in labor, in the use of ma- 
terial and in any other form of management. 

“A sweeping reduction in all rates would not, in my judg- 
ment, at this time increase business and many other things must 
be settled before we obtain what we all want—a complete re- 
vival of industry in this country. 

“Railroad officers realize that, under the extraordinary eco- 
nomic conditions now confronting the world, the principles laid 
down by the transportation act can not be carried out to an ex- 
act arithmetical conclusion. This spirit has been shown already 
by the voluntary reductions already made by the railroads gen- 
erally.” 

Pointing out that the country is now going through a period 
of deflation, Mr. Elliott said: 

“All must bear the burden if the country is to go ahead 
again on a sound economic basis. The farmer has felt the full 
force of this. It naturally hurts him and it hurts the situation. 

“Manufacturing enterprises are also deflating and the same 
may be said about the jobbing and distributing business. What 
is called ‘labor’ has already been hurt by unemployment and by 
some reduction in wages, which, however, has not affected the 
great transportation interests to the extent that it should. A 
sound policy with the great labor leaders would seem to be to 
admit that deflation must come and allow lower wage scales on 
the railroads, in the mines and in the building trades, all of 
which would mean greater employment of men and a lower unit 
price on many articles that are used by all, thus reducing the 
cost of living and helping to break the present endless chain of 
expense. 

“Particularly would the recognition of such a policy be help- 
ful to the railroads in their operations, because of necessity, 
their direct labor bill is so great and because they are such 
heavy buyers of various raw materials where the labor cost is 
a very large part of the total. 

“There was little complaint about the transportation act a 
year ago or about the rates under it; in fact, then the com- 
plaint was for more cars, more tracks, more engines, etc., and a 
demand that the railroads move the grain, the coal, the fruit, 
etc., and the rate was a secondary matter. 

“That same complaint will come again unless the carriers 
are self-supporting through rates and further, unless the public 
wish to revise the opinion deliberately arrived at after their ex- 
perience with government control and after the long debate in 
Congress, and decide to support the carriers by public taxation 
or to take them over and have them operated by the Govern- 
ment. 

“To my mind, it will be unfortunate to attempt to pass judg- 
ment on this great question now when general conditions are not 
good, and it seems to me to be most important for the economic 
welfare of the country that we be guided by the general prin- 
ciples laid down in the transportation act.” 

After Mr. Elliott had completed his statement Mr. Thom 
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said the railroads were uncertain as to when they could com- 
plete their case. He said a great mass of material had been col- 
lected but he was unable to say whether they would be prepared 
to answer all the Commission’s questions by December 21, the 
day set by the Commission for them to complete the presen- 
tation of their testimony. They were prepared, however, to put 
on the stand the accounting and traffic officers of the eastern, 
southern, and western carriers in the order named, if it pleased 
the Commission to hear them. in the order mentioned, Commis- 
sioner Hall suggested that probably by December 21 they could 
give an approximation of the time when they would be able to 
complete their presentation. 

George M. Shriver, vice president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
was called as the first witness, but his exhibits had not arrived 
when he was prepared to take the stand. George N. Brown, at- 
torney for certain shippers, said it would be extremely hard for 
shippers to follow Mr. Shriver’s testimony unless they had copies 
of the exhibits on which to note the things about which they de- 
sired to inquire. He suggested a recess until the exhibits came. 
But when the recess had expired Commissioner Hall suggested 
that, inasmych as all parties seemed to desire conferences on the 
case, progress would be made by taking an adjournment until the 
next day. At the request of those concerned he announced a 
conference of state commissioners in Mr. Benton’s office, one of 
the executives at the Bureau of Railway Economics, and of ship- 
pers in the room in which the hearing had been held. 

The general rate inquiry shaped itself, after the early ad- 
journment taken December 14, into the same kind of thing that 
carried on the work in the five and fifteen per cent and Ex Parte 
No. 74 cases, through the organization of committees, represent- 
ing the carriers, the state commissions and the shippers, to have 
charge of the management of the routine. 

In separate conferences, the railroads reconstituted the 
committees that handled Ex Parte No. 74. The state commis- 
sions appointed a provisional committee composed of Commis- 
sioners Putnam of Minnesota; Woodruff of Iowa; Reed of Kan- 
sas, and John E. Benton, Washington representative of their 
national association. Shippers authorized Charles E. Elmquist 
who presided over their conference, to appoint a committee of 
not less than five and as many more as might be necessary, to 
have general management of their side of the case. He was to 
be ex officio a member of the committee. Nominations were 
submitted to him but the organization had not been completed 
when the hearing was resumed the following day. 

The state commissioners called their committee a provi- 
sional organization because the attendance at their conference 
was not as large as expected. They left the question open as 
to whether the committee appointed should be authorized to 
co-ordinate the work of the state commissions, for consideration 
by those who might come later, if the latter should have any 
objections to the arrangements made at the conference held at 
the suggestion of the division of the Commission conducting the 
hearings. 

An accounting officer’s picture of the condition of the rail- 
roads of the country as a whole, and of the eastern district, 
covering all the class I and some big switching and terminal 
roads, was placed before the Commission December 15 when 
George M. Shriver, vice president of the Baltimore & Ohio, took 
the witness stand as the first man offered to back up the gen- 
eral statements theretofore made by Alfred P. Thom and How- 
ard Elliott. He presented nine tables and graphs, explained in 
twenty-eight pages of type writing. 

Probably the most striking fact in the assemblage of facts 
brought forward by the witness was that, by comparing 1916 
and 1920, the best and worst years the railroads have had, it 
appeared that there was a 71.77 per cent increase in gross rev- 
enue, while the expenses increased 147.37 per cent. 


In 1916 the railroads had a net railway operating income of 
$1,040,085,517, while in 1920 their net was only $21,661,782. That 
net was made possible only by the decision of the Commission 
that the government had not been paying enough for the trans- 
portation of the mails. But for that decision, the carriers, that 
year would have had an actual operating deficit of a little more 
than $40,000,000. 


Since 1916, Mr. Shriver said the gross revenue increased 
$2,581,522,280. In the same period, the increase in wages 
amounted to $2,193,967,278. Wages, therefore, practically ab- 
sorbed all the additional money paid by the public for trans- 
portation services. The increased cost of fuel was $452,229,229. 
The increase in wages and fuel more than absorbed all the ad- 
ditional money paid by the public for services performed for it 
by the railroads. Materials, supplies and other items of oper- 
ating expense increased $827,870,197. 

Therefore, comparing the best year with the worst, the two 
important facts, Mr. Shriver said, were that the amount of 
money paid by the public increased so that in 1920 the public 
paid $2,581,522,280 more for the services performed by the rail- 
roads than in 1916, but the sum taken from the wages, fuel and 
other items of operating expenses was $3,474,066,704. 

In 1916, the witness said, the operating ratio was 65.54, 
while in 1920 it was 94.88. In 1911, the year with which Shriver 
began his review, the ratio was 69.14; in 1914, 72.69; in 1918, 
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81.58; in 1919, 85.52, and in the twelve months ended with Sep- 
tember 30, 1921, it was 84.82. 

“It seems almost inconceivable that railroads, which, in 1916, 
earned a net of $1,040,085,517, should, in 1920, with an increase 
in the grcss revenue of 71.77 per cent, have had a net of only 
$21,661,782,” said Mr. Shriver. “Both years, of course, were ex- 
ceptional and, in Ex Parte No. 74, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission tried to correct the evil condition into which they had 
fallen in four years. I am presenting the figures merely to show 
what the facts were and are.” 

Answering a question, Mr. Shriver said the railroads had a 
net in 1920 only because the Commission gave them increased 
compensation for carrying the mails, variously estimated from 
$60,000,000 to $64,000,000. But for that award they would have 
had an operating deficit. 

“The railroads are not in a condition to experiment by lower- 
ing rates at this time,” said Mr. Shriver, after he had supple- 
mented that comparison of conditions in 1920 and 1916 with a 
review of what effect had been produced by the Commission’s 
effort, in Ex Parte No. 74, to put them in a condition to per- 
form the transportation services of the country. 

The net for the twelve months ended September 30 last, dur- 
ing which time the higher rates were in effect, he said, was 
$542,409,582, or only 2.75 per cent on the value of the property 
devoted to transportation service instead of 5.5 per cent as in- 
tended by the Commission. 

The condition of the eastern railroads, according to Mr. 
Shriver, was not as good as the average for the country. In the 
twelve months ending with October, their net was $234,594, 
277, or 2.67 per cent on the property investment. That net fell 


$70,000,000 short of meeting the fixed charges of the carriers in 
that district. 


The witness had figures pertaining to eastern carriers similar 
to those he had presented with regard to the carriers for the 
country as a whole. 

Speaking of the outcome for all districts of the Commission’s 
decision in Ex Parte No. 74, the witness said that in September 
and October, 1920, had a net of $161,765,798, or at the rate of 
4.20 per cent on the property value. When the sudden and sharp 
falling off in traffic took place in November, 1920, the net disap- 
peared until March, when there was a net of $30,496,195. It 
reached a maximum in October, 1921, with $105,453,360. That 
net, however, was $95,234,353, below the net for October of the 
three test years. In the ten months of the current year their net 
was $496,855,523, as against an average net for the corresponding 
ten months of the test period, of $749,764,805. . 

“But in comparing the net of 1921 with that of the test 
period,” Mr. Shriver said, “it should be remembered that more 
than $2,000,000,000 has been added to the property investment 
since the test period.” 


“Notwithstanding this result,’ said the witness, “the car- 
riers have realized the impracticability of a higher rate basis, 
and have endeavored to tide over the situation by economies and 
reductions.” 


In a general summary of his testimony and the meaning of 
his exhibits, Mr. Shriver said: 


It is shown that the net railway operating income of the 
Class 1 railroads of the United States for the 12 months to 
September 30, 1921, was $542,409,582, or 2.75 per cent on the prop- 
erty investment; that because of decreased operating income and 
increased charges and taxes, the net corporate income has been 
so diminished that some carriers have been compelled to suspend, 
and others to reduce, the customary dividends, while some have 
maintained customary dividends only by drawing upon surplus 
earned in previous years, consequently, of course, the surplus 
and margin to sustain credit has been reduced. 

That because of lowered rates, and falling off in traffic, the 
railroads have failed to earn more than one-half the anticipated 
5% per cent and nothing toward the one-half of one per cent 
contemplated as a contribution toward additions and betterments 
and to sustain credit; that the railroads have large accounts 
pending settlement with the Government, and the manner in 
which these are disposed of will have a material bearing upon 
their cash position. 

The eastern carriers have shown that their operating income 
for the 12 months to October 31, 1921, was $234,594,277, or 2.67 
per cent on the property investment, and fell short of meeting 
the fixed charges of these carriers by $70,000,000. That when the 
operating results of this year are restated to reflect the effect 
of lowered rates and lowered costs to do over again the business 
of 1921, the estimated net operating income of the class I rail- 
roads would be, say, $473,984,331, affording a return of about 5.40 
per cent, but without having made any provision for many im- 
portant items of maintenance which were deferred in that period. 

That it will require extensive work to fully restore the con- 
dition of the properties, particularly equipment, to meet the 
requirements under normal traffic, and that large sums must be 
raised for additions and betterments, if the railroads are to be 
prepared to help, and not to hinder, the future commercial and 
industrial expansion of the country. 

In this situation the railroads are not in position to experi- 
ment (beyond what they have already done) by a lowering of 
rates at this time, and having in mind the prime importance to 
the country of having a strong and effective transportation sys- 
tem, it does not appear in the interest of the public that they 
should do so unless and until the processes now operating toward 
a pre-war level of costs have been more completely realized. 

While the preliminary figures for November show again a 
sharp falling off in traffic, and the car movement reported so 
far for December indicates an even more serious decline, this is 
believed to be only temporary (influenced, perhaps, by the actual 
decrease in charges with the cancellation of the transportation 
tax January 1, 1922, and no doubt in part pending conclusion of 
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this hearing), as the underlying conditions gn the United States 
and the world at large appear to be improving generally; while 
currently railroad operating costs are on a basis which affords 
an adequate return, the basic elements of cost are declining and 
will no doubt continue, so that’ in the not distant future railroad 
transportation can again be brought to the relative position it 
had heretofore occupied of being the lowest-priced commodity in 
the country, and continue—as it now is—lower than in any other 
country. 

A steering committee composed of Messrs. Elmquist, Thorne, 
Fulbright, Cotterill and Beek was selected by the shippers’ gen- 
eral committee to aid in the presentation of shippers’ testimony. 
The committee suggests to shippers that detailed testimony be 
avoided as much as possible, on the theory that if relief is to 
be accorded in the way of reduced rates, that should be obtained 
as quickly as possible and, if not, the country should know it 
as soon as possible. 


HARDING’S RATE IDEAS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


No definite plan for changing the methods for the making of 
freight rates was in President ‘Harding’s mind when, in his ad- 
dress to Congress, he said: “The existing scheme of adjusting 
freight rates has been favoring the basing points, until indus- 
tries are attracted to some centers and repelled from others.” 
That is one reason why he said to Congress: “The problem may 
well have your earnest attention.” He assumed there would be 
no dissent from his basic proposition that freight rates attract 
to some points and repel from others, nor from his other propo- 
sition that “manifestly the conditions and terms of railway 
transportation ought not to be permitted to increase his unde- 
sirable tendency.” The tendency to which he referred was that 
of population going to the cities instead of remaining or going 
to the rural districts and smaller cities. 


This declaration as to what was the mental attitude of the 
President when he wrote his address is believed to be authentic. 
It has been suggested that if he had had a definite scheme he- 
would have laid it before Congress, instead of merely inviting 
that body to give the problem of making people live in the 
smaller cities its earnest attention. a 


There has been an inclination on the part of traffic men 
to read that part of the address as indicating that the President has 
in mind rates based wholly on mileage, as a panacea, and to point 
out that that remedy would be worse than the disease. Had the 
President heretofore shown himself better informed about the 
insurmountable facts that traffic men encounter in the making 
of rates, it is believed there would be warrant for assuming that 
he had in mind the general application of mileage scales as 
the remedy. But he has never shown familiarity enough with the in- 
tricacies o. traffic and the making of rates, it is believed, to 
warrant any one in saying he thinks that wider use of rates 
based wholly on mileage would send population out of New York 
city to Marion or any one of the thousands of equally desirable 
smaller cities. 


There is ground, rather, for believing that he may know of 
the suggestion that wider application of rates based wholly on 
mileage would be the remedy, and that he rejected it as an im- 
practicable suggestion to make to Congress. The reason for sug- 
gesting that he considered mileage is to be found in the fact 
that, at the time of the threat of a railroad strike, he talked 
several times at length with Chairman McChord. The latter is 
not a mileage plan man, although he has done as much as any 
other member of the Commission to prescribe rates based al- 
most wholly on mileage. The McChord idea expressed by him in 
an article on reconstruction after the war, written by him in 
August, 1918, and published, at the request of Senator Fletcher of 
Florida, for the use of the Senate committee on commerce, was 
that there should be an equalization of opportunity by the pub- 
lication of joint rates to every point, the elimination of transit 
that now unduly favors “certain jobbing and junction points,” 
the development of water transportation, as a relief for rail lines, 
and the dissolving of congestion at the north Atlantic ports 
through the development of Gulf ports through the publication of 
rates to the other ports that would attract business to them. 


At that time the railroads were under federal control and 


McChord, in his article on the subject, showed that he was of 


the thought that a measure of that control would continue in- 
definitely so that all railroads could be treated merely as parts 
of one national system, for the elimination of the competition 
that led to the making of low rates to points on which com- 
binations had been and still are based. He ascribed the grant 
of low rates to the basing points to “unbridled competition” be- 
tween railroads and steamships for tonnage. He was optimistic 
as to the outcome of the government control that was then in ex- 
istence, the chief reminders of which, so far as Congress is con- 
cerned, are the reports showing how much that control cost the 
government. Although the Commission of which he was a mem- 
ber had been working for thirty years to remove discriminations, 
he avowed that such existed. But he saw a happy outcome of 
government control under which he contended the railroads were 
a operated in the public interest and not for private greed. 
e said: 
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While the payment of rebates that found their way into carriers’ 
accounts ceased on the passage of the amendment to the Act to regu- 
late commerce of 1906, and many carriers had ceased to make such 
payments previously, the matter of preferential rates and the fur- 
nishing of superior facilities to competitive centers continued with 
unabated vigor until the taking over of the railroads by the President 
on December 28, 1917. That event was intended to bring about a 
complete change. Railroad managers were at first reluctant and in 
fact some have not yet fully accepted the fact that each road is no 
longer a competitor of the other, but all are engaged under federal 
control as a great unified system in the business of transporting the 
necessities of war and the commerce of the country. The change was 
as startling as sudden. Preconceived notions of the rights of each 
carrier as against the other and their relation to the public were 
changed overnight. 

It seems to be conceded by everyone that, no matter what is done 
with respect to the great transportation systems of the country after 
the war is over, certain condemned practices and the unbridled com- 
petition of past years is at an end, and that by some means the car- 
riers of the future will be under such regulations as will insure the 
largest and most effective use of the facilities they have for the 
conduct of the transportation business of the land without favor to one 
shipper or prejudice to another. 


Congress, by giving the Commission the power to make 
minimum rates, put into its hands, it has been suggested, the 
authority to prevent unbridled competition, but every time it 
suspends a reduced rate, the communities that would have re- 
ceived the benefit of the reduction have objected. Suspension of 
the Ford tariff proposing to reduce rates on coal, which would 
break down the relationship adjustment made by the Commission 
to prevent unbridled competition between carriers, each group 
backed by a group of mine operators, brought forth a protest 
against the Commission as the conservator of “the interests.” 

Another move to break up “unbridled compétition” was 
initiated by the rivers and harbors branch of the War Depart- 
ment. It caused the Commission to start an investigation of 
port charges by southern carriers on the allegation that they 
were so low that neither private capital nor municipalities could 
go into the business of furnishing port facilities, in competition 
with railroad-owned facilities. In the progress of that hearing 
held in south Atlantic and Gulf ports, it was brought out that 
the southern carriers made the charges low because they de- 
sired to compete with railroads serving north Atlantic ports, 
which, in many instances, make no separate charge for the use 
of their water front facilities. 

Soon after Mr. McChord wrote his article on the elimination 
of competition between carriers, Robert W. Woolley, then a com- 
missioner, brought forth. the scheme of rates based wholly on 
mileage, which brought praise from those whose ideas about 
traffic and rates are about as mature as the thoughts of the 
little girl who marveled that big rivers always flow past big cities. 

As to whether there can be a formula for making rates that 
will bring about a more equal distribution of population, Com- 
missioner Meyer, in a speech to the Academy of Political Science 
= New York, November 21, 1919, made the following sugges- 

ions: 


_ This great country is full of mountains and valleys and plains, 
rivers and lakes, big cities and little cities, energetic people pursuing 
many different paths which cross and recross one another in an 
infinite variety of ways. Such a country cannot be placed under the 
yoke of a simple formula for rate making such as would conceivably 
be possible if the entire continent were to be emptied of its houses 
and their occupants and the entire history of this nation reconstructed 
by settling the continent anew under the guidance of such a simple 
rule and in those parts of the continent where the railroad under such 
a rule would permit them to go. Our cities are where they are. It is 
an inhuman policy that would, through the agency of transportation, 
wipe seme of them out as completely as if an earthquake were to 
swallow them. Our railroads are where they are. Excepting those, 
few in number, that ought possibly to be scrapped, operating arrange- 
ments and rates should be such that they can continue to serve their 
respective communities with increasing efficiency. 


WALLACE ON FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In reviewing “the adverse conditions affecting our agricul- 
ture at the present time and the bad effect these conditions 
are having upon industry and business,” Secretary Wallace, of 
the Department of Agriculture, in his annual report to the 
— discussed the “effect of high freight rates” as fol- 
Ows: 

“Nor is the foregoing a complete tale of the difficulties and 
discouragements of the farmer. The cost of getting farm prod- 
ucts from the farm to the consumer’s table has increased tre- 
mendously during the past three years. The freight charge is 
very nearly doubled, and in some cases more than doubled. 
When wheat was selling at $2.50 per bushel, corn at $1.75, cattle 
and hogs at $16 to $22 per hundred, cotton at 30 cents per 
pound, the increased freight rate was not a serious matter. 
It amounted to but few cents relatively and was a small item 
in the total price. But with wheat at $1, corn at 48 cents, 
cattle and hogs at $7 to $10 per hundred, cotton at 17 to 20 
cents (all these being primary market prices, not farm prices), 
the addition of even 10 cents per bushel or per hundred pounds 
imposes a burden grievous to be borne. When farm prices are 
ruinously low any addition to the freight charge means added 
distress. At the present time the cost of getting some farm 
products to market is greater than the amount the farmer him- 
self receives in net return. And the heaviest freight burden 
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naturally falls on those farmers who live in our great surplus- 
producing states. 

“Not only do the very large advances in freight rates im- 
pose a heavy burden on the producers of grain and live stock, 
cotton and wool, but on the growers of fruits and vegetables 
as well. Indeed, some of the latter have been compelled to 
see their products waste in the fields because the prices offered 
at the consuming markets were not large enough to pay the 
cost of packing and transportation. 

“This transportation matter is one of vital importance to 
agriculture. The country has been developed on the low long 
haul. Land values, crops and farming practices in general have 
been adjusted to this development. Large advances in freight 
rates, therefore, while bearable in a time of high prices, if 
continued, are bound to involve a remaking of our agricultural 
map. The simple process of marking up the transportation cost 
a few cents per hundred pounds has the same effect on a surplus- 
producing state as picking it up and setting it down 100 to 
300 miles farther from market. Agriculture is depressed until 
the rates are lowered or until population and industry shift to 
meet this new condition. Any marked change in long-established 
freight rates, therefore, means a rearrangement of production 
in many sections and, for a time at least, favors some areas at 
the expense of others. 

“More than this, inasmuch as our heavy consuming popu- 
lation is massed so largely near the eastern coast and our 
surplus is produced long distances in the interior, substantial 
advances in transportation costs have the effect of imposing a 
differential against our own producers in favor of their com- 
petitors in foreign lands, especially to the south of us, who 
have the benefit of cheap water transportation, and who, in 
many cases, can lay down their products on our eastern coast 
more cheaply than our own people can ship their products to 
the same points by rail. 

“Rail transportation is essential to our agricultural 
duction. Good rail service is of tremendous importance. 
farmers realize that our railroads cannot be maintained 
operated efficiently unless permitted to charge rates which will 
cover all fair operating costs, maintain their roadbeds and 
equipment, and pay a fair rate on the money invested. No one 
has a greater interest than the farmer in efficient transporta- 
tion. At the same time the economic aspects of material 
changes in railroad rates must be considered more carefully 
than in the past. If these changes are made without due con- 
sideration of their effect on agricultural production, inevitably 
they will create profound disturbance and impose great injustice. 

“With the increase charge for transportation have comg? 
increased handling charges all along the line from the farm to 
the market. Including freight, it now costs the grain and live 
stock producer just about twice as much to get his products to 
the primary market and sell them there as it cost him before 
the war. At the same time the prices paid at these primary 
markets are lower than they were before the war, and, in the 
case of corn, our largest grain crop, the price at Chicago is 
lower than the average price at this time for the past 15 years, 
while on the farms in the heaviest producing states the prices 
are lower than for 25 years.” 


pro- 
Our 
and 


LIVE STOCK ASKS REHEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


S. H. Cowan, S. C. Row, Clifford Thorne and Graddy Cary, 
in behalf of the live stock associations they represent, filed a 
motion for rehearing and modification of the decision in Ex 
Parte 74, in so far as it concerns the advance of 35 per cent 
in the Western and Mountain-Pacific groups, on the ground that 
the Commission did not have any facts to support its estimate 
that the railroads in those groups were worth $8,100,000,000 
and that, even if it had, there has been such a deflation.in values 
that the railroads are worth at least 30 per cent less than they 
were. They call attention to the fact that when Illinois and 
souhern Wisconsin were transferred from the Western to the 
Eastern district. the Commission made no change in the valua- 
tion of the property of the carriers in the Western and Moun- 
tain-Pacific groups. They ask that this application and the 
western live stock case be joined so that the increase on live 
stock made in Ex Parte 74 be wholly wiped out. 

After pointing out what they think were the defects in the 
processes of the Commission in disposing of Ex Parte 74 in the 
way it did, S. H. Cowan, Clifford Thorne and their associates 
in the legal work of the live stock organizations, closed their 
petition for rehearing and consolidation of Ex Parte 74 with the 
National Live Stock case, as follows: 


The fair value of the property is far less than the amount 
used by the Commission in said decision, and it was within the 
contemplation of the statute that the Commission should from 
time to time adjust those values in order that the rate and the 
return would afford the Commission the opportunity and secure 


the shippers the right to have prescribed just and 1easonable 
rates. 
The complainants, therefore, especially invoke this power 


and jurisdiction of the Commission as a means whereby the 
Commission may ascertain and determine the fair value as it 
exists at this time and will exist in the immediate future to the 
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end that it may prescribe and order just and 


reasonable rates. 
And, further, these complainants say that for the reasons 
set forth and because of the failure of the Commission to find 
and specify the value in each, the Western and the Mountain 
Pacific groups, and the failure to ascertain the results in gross 
or net income from operation in each group, as it was at the 
time of the decision in Ex Parte 74, or antecedent to that time, 
or probable for any period subsequent to the date of that de- 


cision, rendered the same wholly void. 
These petitioners further allege that by actual experiment 
the attempt to increase these rates and produce the returns 


specified in the statute by the method provided, in the amount 
and manner provided’ by the Commission in its decision in Ex 
Parte 74, have wholly failed and have demonstrated the fact 
that it is impossible for the Commission in the exercise of its 
power to prescribe just and reasonable rates, to initiat=, modify 
or adjust such rates, so that the carriers as a whole or as a 
whole in such rate groups, will carn an aggregate nnual net 
railway operating income equal to the 5% per cent or 6 per cent 
upon the value of the property which the Commission used in 
Ex Parte 74, for the Western district wherein said groups are 
located as aforesaid. 

Wherefore these petitioners pray for a reconsideration, and 
if deemed necessary by the Commission, a rehearing, in Ex Parte 
74 with respect to the Western district and for the modification 
of its decision, and to exclude from its decision the finding with 
respect to the value of the property taken by the Commession 
to use in the computation, and sét aside the finding that to pre- 


scribe just and reasonable rates and to set aside and hold for 
nought the decision allowing the advances of 35 per cent in 
the Western group and 25 per cent in the Mountain Pacific 


group; and thet for the purpose of determination 
reasonable rates on live stock and the reduction in said Western 
district, that it consolidate with this case, cause No. 12146, Na- 
tional Live Stock Shippers League et al. vs. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al., decided on July 3, 1921, but held open 
for further proceedings, and the motion of complainants therein 
for modification of the decision of the Commission in said cause 
filed on September 22, i921, wherein these petitioners pray for 
a decision that the rates aforesaid be held unreasonable and the 
said advances thereof set aside and for general relief. 

And these petitioners pray for all such general relief as they 
may be entitled to under the law and the facts existing upon the 


of just and 


record in said cause as far as may be developed by the Com- 
mission at such further hearing and consideration as may be 
given. 

Complainants specially pray that an order be entered to 
revoke the decisions of this Commission requiring that state 
rates be increased by the same percentage as in Ex Parte 74, 


so that state commissions may 
this Commission shall make 


make the same 
herein. 


REDUCTIONS ON FARM PRODUCTS 


The Trafic World Washingten Bureau 


An immediate reduction in freight rates on farm products 
is essential to anything approximating a normal return of profits 
for farming operations, according to the congressional joint 
commission of agricultural inquiry which made public on Decem- 
ber 15 a summary of part one of its report as to the causes of 
the agricultural crisis. The commission has asked for an ex- 
tension of time in which to complete its full report, which will 
include an analysis of the agricultural problem as it relates to 
transportation. It expects to have the full report completed by 
April 15, 1922. 


The recommendations made by the commission in part one 
of its report follow: 


(1) That the Federal Government aflirmatively legalize the 
co-operative combination of farmers for the purpose of market- 
ing, grading, sorting, processing, or distributing their products. 

(2) That the farmer’s requirements for credit correspond- 
ing to his turnover and having maturity of from six months to 
three years, which will enable payment to be made from the 
proceeds of the farm, be met by an adaptation of the present 
banking system of the country, which will enable it to furnish 
credit of this character. It is expected that a concrete proposal 
to carry out this recommendation will be made in part 2 of 
this report. 

(3) That there should be a warehousing system which will 
provide a uniform liability on the part of the warehousemen 
and in which the moral and financial hazards are fully insured. 
To this end the Commission suggests the extension of the ex- 
isting Federal warehouse law and the passage by the several 
states of uniform laws regulating the liability of warehousemen 
and the services rendered by them. 

(4) The Commission believes 
of freight rates on farm products is absolutely necessary to a 
renewal of normal agricultural operations and prosperity, and 
recommends prompt action by the railroads and constituted pub- 
lic authority to that end.* 


reductions that 


that an immediate reduction 


(5) That there should be an extension of the _ statistical 
divisions of the Department of Agriculture, particularly aiong 
the lines of procurement of live stock statistics. 

(6) That provision should be made by Congress for agri- 
eultural attaches in the principal foreig countries producing 
and consuming agricultural products. 


(7) The development by trade associates and by state and 
Federal sanction of more accurate, uniform and practical grades 


of agricultural products and standards of containers for the 
same. ; 
(8) That adequate Federal appropriations should be made 


for the promotion of better book and record keeping cf the cost 
of production of farm products on the basis of the farm plant 
unit, as a basis for the development of more efficient methds 
of farm management. 

(9) Provision for an extended and co-ordinated program of 
a practical and scientific investigation through state and na- 
tional departments of agriculture and through agricultural col- 
leges and universities directed toward reducing the hazards of 
climate and weather conditions and of plant and animal diseases 


and insect pests. 
(10) More adequate wholesale terminal facilities, particu- 
larly for handling perishables at primary markets and a more 


thorough organization of the agencies and facilities of distribu- 
tion of the large consuming centers of the country. 


(11) The development of better roads to local markets, 
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joint facilities at terminals connecting rail, water, and motor 
transport systems and more adequate facilities at shipping points 
with a view to reducing the cost of marketing and distribution. 

(12) That greater effort be directed to the improvement of 
community life. 

(13) The renewal of conditions of confidence, and indus- 
trial, as well as agricultural prosperity, is dependent upon a 
readjustment of prices for commodities to the end that prices 
received for commodities will represent a fair division of the 
economic rewards of industry, risk, management, and investment 
of capital. These conditions cannot be brought about by legis- 
lative formulas, but must be the result for the most part of the 
interplay of economic forces. The Government and the states 
within their respective spheres should do by legislative and 
administrative action what it may be possible to do, based upon 
sound principles to facilitate this readjustment. 

In making the foreging recommendations it must be under- 
stood that the jurisdiction of the Federal Government is limited 
and that it cannot directly regulate production, marketing, or, 
transportation, not the subject of interstate commerce. There- 
fore the foregoing recommendations contemplate, in addition to 
legislation within the jurisdiction of Congress, action by state 
authorities within their respectve jurisdictions and local and 
private interests, in order to achieve the objects sought. 


Referring specifically to transportation, the Commission said: 


The pyramided advances in freight rates which have been 
made since 1913 have resulted in the highest level of freight 
rates during the period when agricultural products were at the 
lowest point they have been for 30 years in terms of purchasing 
power. These increases have had the effect of diminishing the 
net price received by the farmer, as the price ot farm products 
is usually the price at the terminal cr the price at the place 
where the product of one locality or one country comes in direct 
competition with the product of another locality or another 
country, less the freight from the local market to that terminal. 

Railroad service, like any other service or commodity, must 
be sold at a price within the reach of the people who pay for it. 
Freight rates, therefore, must bear some relation to the prices 
which it is possible to obtain for the commodities transported. 

Numerous instances were brought to the attention of the 
commission in which it was shown that the total receipts from 
shipments, especially of fruits and vegetables, were absorbed 
by railroad charges in transporting them to market, leaving the 
producer nothing for his time, labor, and investment in produc- 
ing them. i 

In other cases commodities could not be moved at all because 
the price at the terminal would be entirely absorbed by the 
freight charges in transporting them. 

No industry can survive or prosper under such conditions. 

An immediate reduction in freight rates from the farmer’s 
standpoint both as a producer and consumer is absolutely essen- 
tial to anything approximating a normal return of profits for 
farming operations. The Commission believes that an im- 
mediate reduction of freight rates on farm products is abso- 
lutely necessary to a renewal of normal agricultural operations 
and prosperity, and recommends prompt action by the railroads 
and the constituted public authority controlling transportation 
rates, looking to a scientific readjustment downward of exist- 
ing tariffs on agricultural products.* 


The commission said that, measured in terms of purchasing 
power, the farmer’s dollar in 1920 was worth 89 cents; in May, 
1921, 77 cents, and that during the last twelve months it has 
been worth less than in any preceding 12. months in 30 years. 

The average reward per farmer for labor, risk and man- 
agement, after allowing 5 per cent return on the value of his 
investment, the commission said, was $311 in 1909; $826 in 
1918; $219 in 1920. The average yearly earnings of employes 
in rail transportation was $773 in 1909 and $1,532 in 1918, the 
commission said. Measured in terms of purchasing power, the 
earnings of employes in rail transportation was $682 in 1909 
and $882 in 1918. The average reward of employes in the mining 
industry in 1909 was $590 and $1,280 in 1918, the commission 
found. 





*Since this recommendation was agreed to, certain reductions in 
freight rates upon agricultural products have been made. 


NO COAL REDUCTIONS 


J. D. A. Morrow, vice president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, characterizes as “baseless,” reports in various parts of the 
country to the effect that a reduction in freight rates on coal may 
be expected soon. 

“There is absolutely no foundation for these reports,” said 
Mr. Morrow. “Careful inquiry here from all official sources con- 
cerned justifies the definite statement that no freight reductions 
on coal shipments may be expected while general rate reduc- 
tions are under consideration by the Commission. This pro- 
cludes the slightest probability of any such coal freight reduc- 
tions before next Spring. 

“The Commission, which begun its general hearings Decem- 
ber 14, will not finish with the shippers alone, it is understood, 
until January 9 and not until after that time can there be definite 
consideration of reductions. 

“It is quite clear, with the time needed to prepare tariffs and 
put them into effect, that no freight reduction on coal shipments 
in the United States can be expected before next April. 

“Shipments of bituminus coal from the mines are going out 
at the rate of only about 7,000,000 tons a week, an extremely low 
output. A part of the explanation for this decrease in the move- 
ment of coal has been the circulation of rumors that the rates 
on coal were to be immediately reduced. 

“Every coal producer and distributor will perform a service 
to his customers if he will make these facts unquestionably clear 
to them and let them understand the danger to their own in- 
terests in paying any attention to groundless rumors of imminent 
freight reductions.” 
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SENATE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Walker D. Hines, former Director General of Railroads, ap- 
peared before the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, De- 
cember 9, at the request of Senator Cummins, and gave his views 
on the proposed changes in the transportation act advocated by 
the state commissions and others. Senators Cummins, Poin- 
dexter, Kellogg, Myers, Pittman and Townsend were present. 

Mr. Hines said to repeal section 15a would be a backward 
step in the regulation of the railroads and mark the return to 
“negative and restrictive” regulation. He also urged recognition 
of the Commission as the final authority to pass on intrastate 
rates when those rates are discriminatory against interstate 
commerce.. 

“I wish first to discuss the principle involved in the proposal 
to repeal section 15a of the interstate commerce act,” said he. 
“This section constitutes the first affirmative dealing by Congress 
with the regulation of railroad rates and constitutes the corner- 
stone of the new policy which was adopted in the transportation 
act of dealing with the railroad problem in an affirmative and 
constructive manner. 

“Thirty-three years of federal railroad regulation, beginning 
in 1887, had finally led public opinion to the conclusion that an 
affirmative and constructive policy was necessary. The trans- 
portation act was the outgrowth of that conclusion and section 
15a is the vital element of that new policy. 

“It is unnecessary to repeat now the dangers and the disap- 
pointments which accompanied the old policy of purely negative 
and restrictive regulation. It is sufficient to say that after long 
years of careful observation and painful experience the con- 
clusion prevailed that the only way to escape government owner- 
ship of railroads and to make provision for adequate railroad 
service was through the adoption of an affirmative and construc- 
tive policy, and I believe most earnestly that Congress ought 
not at the present time abandon that policy, as it would do by 
the repeal of section 15a. If that section is repealed the inter- 
state commerce act will still stand as a scheme of negative and 
restrictive regulation, the very scheme that thirty-three years 
have proved to be wholly inadequate. : 

“I fully realize that for the time being the new scheme has 
not produced an adequate revenue for the railroads or rates that 
are satisfactory to the public, and I appreciate that the rates 
have been especially unsatisfactory to the great agricultural in- 
terests, which have seen the prices of their products deflated far 
in advance of deflation of other prices and of wages. But this 
situation cannot be corrected by abandoning the affirmative 
policy of railroad regulation and returning to the purely negative 
and restrictive policy of the past. Indeed, in the long run, the 
agricultural interests would suffer as seriously as any other 
interest could possibly suffer through the impairment of railroad 
service which would result from the abandonment of an affirm- 
ative policy of railroad regulation. 


“The fact that the present scheme has not worked with 
satisfaction is not because a scheme of negative and restrictive 
regulation would have worked better, but is because canditions 
have been so completely upset by the war that no scheme what- 
ever could give satisfaction for the time being. It is of the 
highest importance to give a reasonable time for the trial of 
the new plan and not to engage in the costly step of abandoning 
this plan simply because of temporary difficulties. Those diffi- 
culties are the outgrowth of the war, and are not the outgrowth 
of the policy of section 15a. 


“Adequate railroad service in this country in the future is 
dependent upon greatly enlarging the railroad facilities of the 
country, and this will demand enormous quantities of capital. In 
view of the fact that the war has necessitated the postponement 
of many sorely needed railroad additions and betterments, I 
should think that the annual expenditures for capital purposes 
ought to be considerably in excess of a billion dollars per year 
for many years to come. In this respect the situation in the 
United States is very different from the situation in England 
or the other older countries of Europe. In these European coun- 
tries there is much less need for further enlargement of the 
railroad systems. But our country is still a new country, and 
it is difficult to exaggerate the transportation needs which still 
remain unsatisfied and which cannot be satisfied except by the 
raising of large amounts of new capital. This universally recog- 
nized need for raising tremendous amounts of additional capital 
was the principal reason for adopting the new policy embodied 
in section 15a of the transportation act. 


“If the need for an affirmative and constructive policy has 
been indicated by our past experience, certainly that need has 
been intensified by the difficulties arising from the war. To 
a greater extent than ever before is it necessary to stabilize 
railroad conditions and to give some encouraging basis for the 
investment of the needed adidtional funds in railroad facilities. 
Therefore existing conditions make it far more imperative than 
ever before that the new policy should be adhered to and should 
not be either abandoned or impaired in this critical period. 

“I do not claim that the scheme of the transportation act 
by itself will prove a permanent solution of the railroad prob- 
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lems of the country, but I do claim that the affirmative policy 
embodied in section 15-a represents an important forward step 
in the evolution of the country’s railroad policy, and that it 
will be indescribably unfortunate to take a backward step at 
the present time by repealing that section. 


Power Over State Rates 


“I wish now to discuss the principle involved in the pro- 
posal to repeal the authority which the Commission now pos- 
sesses to modify intrastate rates when necessary to prevent dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce 

“The practical application of this principle is indispensable 
to any orderly contro] and development of the railroads of the 
country. There cannot be two supreme governmental masters 
with respect to the same subject matter. If anything is prac- 
tically clear as the result of our experience during the last 
quarter of a century, it is that the railroad problem of this 
country is, in a broad sense, a single and indivisible subject 
matter. The same roadbed, track and stations serve the inter- 
state traffic and the intrastate traffic; the same trains carry 
both sorts of traffic; the same staff of officers and employes is 
engaged in handling both sorts of traffic. The theory that the 
whole railroad plant can be so separated as to look at intrastate 
traffic entirely separate and apart from interstate traffic is 
wholly opposed to the indisputable physical facts. 

“From a financial standpoint the inseparability of the rail- 
road problem is equally apparent. The vital thing that supports 
railroad credit and admits of raising funds to provide facilities 
for both interstate and intrastate business is the net operating 
income, and it is a single thing. 

“It would be utterly destructive of any orderly regulation 
to give two different sets of tribunals independent final authority 
to deal with that net operating income. 

“Congress has been forced to legislate to secure adequate 
railroad service for the country. To prevent interruptions to 
railroad transportation it has provided an elaborate plan for the 
regulation of labor questions, has indicated the standards to be 
taken into consideration in the fixing of wages, and has created 
a situation where the view of the Labor Board is practically 
final as to railroad. wages. This view is not confined to inter- 
state railroad wages, because there is no such thing. It applies 
to the wages of all the employes who operate railroads, and 
therefore embraces intrastate services indiscriminately with 
interstate services. How can any féderal tribunal deal with any 
degree of confidence with this subject if a very large part of 
the net operating income is finally controlled, regardless of 
federal intervention, by a state authority? 

“Likewise, Congress has legislated to compel adequate fa- 
cilities and has adopted exclusive legislation to control the issue 
of railroad securities and to determine the reasonable rates of 
interest that may be paid thereon. How can these things be 
effectively accomplished if tribunals, entirely independent of 
federal authority, are free to determine with finality an impor- 
tant part of the net operating income of the railroad companies? 

“The fact that federal courts could set aside as confiscatory 
rates fixed by state commissions would be no satisfactory pro- 
tection in this matter. Many of the influences of intrastate 
rates could not be met at all by such processes and, besides, 
the railroad business of this country cannot be properly de- 
veloped through a series of lawsuits. Our experience has shown 
that there must be an affirmative and constructive policy, and 
that policy cannot be successfully realized unless there can be 
one final and supreme authority to reconcile differences of view 
between state authorities and federal authorities. 


“As I look at it, the original provision of Section 3 of the In- 
terstate commerce act is broad enough to correct intrastate 
rates which defeat the policy of Congress by creating a prejudice 
to interstate traffic, which is certainly a particular description of 
traffic within the meaning of section 3. If any railroad company 
should of its own motion put into effect a two-cent passenger 
fare on all its intrastate business in the state of New York and 
at the same time should establish a three-cent passenger fare 
on all its interstate business, it is clear to me that that railroad 
company would be regarded as violating section 3 of interstate 
commerce act by subjecting to an undue prejudice all its inter- 
state passenger traffic and by giving an undue preference to all 
its intrastate passenger troffic in New York. 

“Therefore, I do not think any new principle needed to be in- 
volved in order to accomplish the result which has been pro- 
duced under the transportation act. The express language of 
that act, referring to unjust discrimination against interstate 
traffic, is more emphatic and therefore more desirable. Certain- 
ly it is at least as strong as the expression “burden upon inter- 
state traffic,” and probably stronger. 

“I wish to call attention to the fact that there is a curiously 
inverted view involved in assuming that an intrastate rate ought 
to be corrected by federal authority if it appears that it hurts the 
business of a particular interstate shipper, but that all intrastate 
rates ought not be corrected if it appears that as a whole they de- 
feat a salutary policy of Congress. Such a contention amounts 
to saying that Congress intended by the interstate commerce act 
to prevent a series of little wrongs but deliberately restricted 
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what it did so as to avoid the possibility of correcting a vastly 
greater wrong if it should be committed. I cannot conceive of 
any such distinction, and it is certainly opposed to the entire 
legislative and judicial policy of the United States. 

“In Illinois Central v. Public Utilities Commission, 245 U. §. 
43911, the Court said: 


Of course, the Commission could adjust the remedy to the evil 
and make the order as broad as the wrongful discrimination. 


“And it further said: 


And had it intended to require or authorize a state-wide read- 
Justment of the intrastate rates it doubtless would have given direct 
expression to that purpose, which easily could have been done in a 


few lines. 

“The court held that the Commission’s order was insufficient 
because of its lack of certainty and not because of the lack of au- 
thority to deal with a big evil as well as with a little one. 

“As I view it, the present situation really arises not out of 
any new principle which has been incorporated in the act, but 
out of an extraordinarily difficult emergency which has resulted 
When it became necessary after the war to in- 
crease passenger rates twenty per cent and freight rates from 
twenty-five to forty per cent, it at once became clear that the 
maintenance of intrastate rates on the old level, in conjunction 
with such heavy increases in interstate ratés, would bring about 
the most widespread undue prejudict against interstate traffic 
and undue preference in favor of intrastate traffic. It was this 
unprecedented state of facts that has produced the conditions 
which have caused the existing complaints. 

“I have examined the various decisions of the Commission 
in these intrastate cases and I believe those decisions constitute 
a complete defense to the attacks which have been made upon 
them, and I urge the Committee to examine the decisions them- 
selves. They do not show any purpose to usurp the functions of 
the state commissions, but they do show the purpose to avoid 
what would have been an obvious undue prejudice against in- 
terstate commerce if the intrastate rates had not been corrected. 

“I understand the view has been urged upon the committee 
that the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission has re- 
sulted in freezing the intrastate rates so as to render the state 
commissions incapable of dealing with them. I take it that ex- 
actly the same result existed in cases like the Shreveport case 
prior to the war. In other words, where the state adjustment 
violated the interstate commerce act and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had to prescribe a remedy, this necessarily 
hampered the state commissions in thereafter dealing with these 
adjustments. This is a natural consequence arising from the 
necessity of correcting the state adjustment, but this is no rea- 
son for not making the correction. If it were, it would mean 
that a remedy could not be afforded, no matter how obvious the 
evil, and indeed the more extensive the wrong the more impos- 
sible it would be to give a: remedy. 

But as a practical matter I do not believe these embarrass- 
ments will arise in the future. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been called upon in a great crisis to exercise a very 
grave responsibility in order to carry out a highly important con- 
gressional policy. I think the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the decisions which it has rendered has been shown the most 
earnest desire to preserve unimpaired, as far as possible, the ac- 
tivities of the state commissions, and I believe that if once this 
question can be set at rest by Congress adhering to the estab- 
lished policy of the interstate commerce act, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the state commission should find no dif- 
ficulty in getting together upon plans which will give every pos- 
sible element of freedom to state action, but always consistent 
with the fundamental proposition that in dealing with an indi- 
visable subject-matter there must be one paramount authority in 
the last analysis and that this paramount authority must be the 
Federal authority. 

“T make these remarks with the liveliest appreciation of the 
necessity for local assistance in dealing with these great prob- 
lems. No one appreciates better than I do, or has said more 
positively than I have said, that these local questions ought to 
be handled locally just as far as possible and that it is highly un- 
desirable to have them centralized at Washington, except so far 
as is unavoidable in making effective the paramount federal au- 
thority. 

“It seems to me the logical events, as well as what I believe 
to be the entirely sympathetic attitude of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with the necessity for local assistance, will 
bring about a most beneficial cooperation between that commis- 
sion and the state commissions, provided only the question of 
principle shall be settled emphatically in favor of the ultimate 
paramount authority of the federal government. 

“I might add that I not only think local attention to local in- 
trastate rates is desirable, but also to local interstate rates. I 
trust that here may be an evolution of the regulation under the 
interstate commerce act so as to bring about this enlarged local 
attention to all local rates, both interstate and intrastate. Per- 
haps this can be accomplished by associating members of state 
commissions in adjoining states with local representative of the 
interstate Commerce Commission so as to pass, in the first in- 
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stance, on purely local rates in that portion of country, whether 
interstate or intrastate. Certainly the local intrastate rates are 
no more in need of local attention than the local intrastate rates. 
But whatever is done to secure adequate local attention to rates, 
it seems to me indispensable that this should be done without 
impairing the exclusive paramount authority of the Federal tri- 
punal. It seems to me any revision in this direction must be in 
the nature of an evolution from the existing status and cannot 
successfully be in the direction of destroying the existing 
status.” 

Questioned by Senator Pittman, Mr. Hines said state com- 
missions could not lower state rates if such action resulted in 
discrimination against interstate commerce, and that there was 
a limit on the right of the states to reduce rates. He pointed 
out, however, that aside from the question of the general level 
of rates, the state commissions could perform important serv- 
ice in the readjustment of state rates. 

Senator Kellogg developed that the state commissions have 
the right to fix intrastate rates if the rates do not discriminate 
against interstate commerce, and that it was highly important 
to the shipper to have the local authority to deal with local rates, 
and that Congress, in the transportation act, had not taken away 
from the states all control over intrastate rates, nor had it 
vested the Interstate Commerce Commission with absolute con- 
trol. 

Senator Cummins asked as to the effect of section 15-a on 
the authority of the Commission over state rates and also as to 
the character of evidence that should be required to establish 
discrimination against either persons or localities in interstate 
commerce or against interstate commerce. 

“Ig it your opinion that section 15-a conferred any additional 
authority on the Interstate Commerce Commission over state 
rates,” he asked. 

Mr. Hines replied that the language of the section was “pe- 
culiarly broad” but that he did not believe the court would con- 
strue the section with the rest of the act as giving the commis- 
sion power to fix all rates. Senator Cummins said he agreed 
with that view. He said the act was not intended to confer that 
power. 

As to the character of evidence that should be required to es- 
tablish unjust discrimination, Mr. Hines said that the subject 
was so full of endless variety that it would be impracticable 
to specify the character of the evidence. He said the opinions 
of the commission in the intrastate rate case indicated there had 
been evidence to justify the corclusions reached therein. 


Daniel Willard Testifies 


Approval of the testimony given before the committee by 
Mr. Clark, former chairman of the Commission, and Mr. Hines, 
former Director-General of Railroads, was voiced December 12 
by Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio. Senators 
Cummins, Kellogg, Stanley and Poindexter were present. 

Adoption of the Capper and Nicholson amendments to the 
transportation act would result in absolute failure of that act 
and leave as the only alternative government ownership, Mr. 
Willard said. 

The rate-making section and the section with respect to 
discriminatory intrastate rates, the witness said, are the two 
fundamental sections of the transportation act. Repeal of those 
provisions, he contended, would seriously interfere with ade- 
quate transportation facilities being provided by the railroads. 

Mr. Willard’s view was that the efforts being made to have 
the two sections repealed was an indirect attack on private 
ownership of the railroads.. He characterized such an attack 
as “immoral.” He said it could not be said that a return of 5% 
or 6 per cent was too great, pointing out that the railroads had 
had to pay 7 per cent for money and that the government had 
refused to lend money to the railroads for less than 6 per cent. 

“Congress by this act made possible the future success of 
private ownership,” said Mr. Willard. “If Congress is going to 
change its policy toward the railroads, why not do it in a direct 
way? I am opposed to anything being done to change the effi- 
cacy of the transportation act.” 

Mr. Willard stressed the need for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission having general supervisory control over intrastate 
rates. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel for the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, began his testimony after Mr. Willard had con- 
cluded. 

“I regret that an effort is being made to amend the trans- 
portation act,” said he. 

The “background” of the legislation was then outlined by 
Mr. Thom, reference being made to the Newlands investigation. 
One of the outstanding developments of that investigation, he 
said, was the conviction that the most expensive transportation 
was inadequate transportation. He said he believed the trans- 
portation act carried out faithfully the purpose of Congress to 
provide adequate revenues for adequate transportation facilities. 
The key to the whole situation, he said, was in the declaration 
by Congress in the act to foster and preserve transportation in 
full health and vigor. This new purpose. of Congress, he said, 
had been made effective by sections 15-a and 13 of the inter- 
State commerce act. 
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Discussing Sec. 15-a, he said objection had been made to the 
grouping plan with relation to rate making. He said that had 
been the universal plan followed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the state commissions. Mr. Thom contended 
it was not the intention of Congress that all the revenue under 
section 15-a should come from interstate commerce. If that 
were so, he said, Congress would have undone what it did in 
1887 in providing for the use of the transportation system on 
terms of equality. He also stressed the point that the valuation 
act made no separation of railroad property as to interstate and 
intrastate commerce. It was the clear purpose of Congress, he 
said, that the revenue to be provided should come from both 
interstate and intrastate commerce. ‘Congress left to the states 
the initial power over state rates; but he said the way ‘he construed 
section 15-a was that the revenue necessary to provide adequate 
transportation should come from interstate rates fixed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and from lawful state rates, 
namely, state rates not discriminatory against interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. Thom said he wished to dissent from the statement made 
by representatives of the state commissions that state rates 
were “frozen” because of the Commission’s orders in the intra- 
lstate rate cases. He then pointed to the state of California as 
an example of a state which retained full control over its state 
rates because it had raised those rates in the same percentage 


amounts as prescribed by the federal commission for inter- 
state commerce, 


Investment Banker Heard 


F. J. Lisman of New York, investment banker and dealer in 
railroad securities, was heard by Senators Cummins, Fernald, 
and Smith the afternoon of December 12, as to the effect of the 
passage of the Capper bill on the ability of the railroads to 
finance themselves. At the present time, he said, it is possible to 
sell only the bonds of the best railroad companies, and passage 
of the bill would make it more difficult to sell bonds. He said 
the transportation act was a constructive piece of legislation. 
Even though no change is made in the law, he said, it is very 
doubtful whether the railroads will be able to earn 5% or 6 
per cent. He said that the net for 1921 would be considerably 
reduced when the fact of deferred maintenance was taken into 
consideration. He estimated that in dollars at $100,000,000. 
Mr. Lisman also said railroad securities would have to bear 
around 5% per cent if they were to compete with the non-taxable 
municipal bond issues. 

Mr. Lisman recommended to the committee legislation 
which would empower the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
supervise the activities of railroad labor unions. He believed 
the Commission should have the authority to define the issue 
when a strike vote was to be taken, his point being that under 
the present practice the strike ballots were so phrased as to 
force votes in favor of a strike. He also believed the Commis- 
sion should count the ballots cast. 


A. P. Thom Closes 


Mr. Thom resumed and concluded his statement to the com- 
mittee December 13, thus closing the case for the railroads on 
the Capper and Nicholson bills. Senator Cummins said he hoped 
to conclude the hearings on those bills by the end of the week. 
Representatives of the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
Railway Business Association, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were scheduled to appear before the hearings were 
declared closed. 

Mr. Thom said the state commission representatives had 
interpreted section 15-a of the interstate commerce act to read 
“as near as the states will permit” instead of “as nearly as may 
be.” 

“That is to attribute to Congress not only a weak but a 
ludicrous conception of dealing with this problem,” said he. 

The states contend, he said, that they are the arbiters of 
the standard of return. That, he argued, is a misconception of 
the purpose of Congress. 

Mr. Thom said he construed section 13 to mean that the car- 
riers could complain to the Commission if state rates did not 
yield adequate revenue as determined by the standard fixed for 
interstate commerce and also if the states attempted to force the 
carriers to do business on discriminatory terms. He said if the 
states may determine the kind and quality of the instrumentali- 
ties of interstate commerce by declining to pay their share of 
the cost of adequate facilities, then the states had the power 
to regulate interstate commerce. He also construed the word 
“locality” as broad enough to embrace an entire state. 

“Some people claim that Congress was dealing merely with 
a detail of interstate commerce,” sajd he. “This law was in- 
tended to reach discrimination against the body of interstate 
commerce and not a mere item of it.” 

Mr. Thom said there was no contention on the part of the 
carriers that the Commission was empowered by section 15-a to 
initiate intrastate rates. He said the standard for interstate 
commerce was set up in that section and that the Commission 
could only step in after the states had so exercised their initial 
power over state rates as to cause discrimination against inter- 
state commerce. He declared there could not be a conception 
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of unjust discrimination that would leave the national standard 
to be fixed by the states. 

Hagop Bogigian, of Boston, who was born in America, testi- 
fied in behalf of railroad stockholders and appealed to the com- 
mittee to do something to protect their interests. He said he 
was the first person to sell an American windmill in Egypt, to 
sell an American plow in Russia and to send agricultural im- 
plements into Persia. He said he had invested his money in 
railroad securities because the railroads were a great power for 
education and improvement of the country. 

He told the committee of attending railroad stockholders’ 
meetings at which he said all the papers were prepared in ad- 
vance and the stockholders were requested to approve the pa- 
pers without having anything to say about them. He said he 
had prevented several meetings from being adjourned .in five 
minutes. He said all the stockholders were asked to do was 
to raise money. He said there was something wrong with the 
management of the railroads; that they had large staffs of law- 
yers but would employ outside counsel at large fees when im- 
portant cases came up. He said he held more stock in the New 
Haven than nine directors of that company and that he did not 
believe that a director holding only a few shares of stock in a 
company could have a great deal of interest in the affairs of the 
company. He said the great trouble with the railroads was ‘“ab- 
sent ownership.” 

“The managements and the directors get fat and wear fine 
clothes, said he. The bondholder gets the only consideration. 
The stockholders are dependent on charity.” 

Senator Cummins said he doubted whether the federal gov- 
ernment could do anything—that the power over the individual 
corporations was vested in the states. The witness said the 
stockholders would get no relief from the state governments. 
He asked why something was not done with regard to the issu- 
ance of passes to railroad employes and members of their fam- 
ilies. He said he was on a train one day when the wife of a 
section hand and her seven children took up four seats on passes 
while he had to stand up. Senator Cummins said Congress had 
passed ‘a pretty good pass law.” 

Howard Thayer Kingsbury, counsel for the New York Transit 
Commission, urged an amendment providing that carriers should 
not be required to obtain approval from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of security issues the proceeds from which 
are to be applied on improvements ordered by a state commis- 
sion. He said that if the federal commission should disapprove 
such an issue the order of the state commission would be de- 
feated. ' 

Two Johnsons Heard 


With the exception of representatives of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, who probably will not appear before the com- 
mittee until early in January, the Senate interstate commerce 
committe has heard all the witnesses who asked for an oppor- 
tunity to present their views on the Capper and Nicholson bills. 

Alba B. Johnson, president of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion, and Professor Emory R. Johnson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, representing the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, appeared before the committee December 15. 

Mr. Johnson, of the Railway Business Associatiton, appeared 
specifically against the Capper bill “as a direct attack upon the 
earning capacity of the railroads.” He explained that the mem- 
bers of the association were vitally interested in adequate rail- 
way revenues. 

The part of the Capper bill which would reserve to the 
states complete control over intrastate rates was opposed by 
Mr. Johnson because of the effect such legislation would have 
on the revenues of the carriers and he advocated continuation 


of the control exercised heretofore by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Repeal of section 15a, as provided by the Capper bill, he 
said, would leave the Commission without instructions as to 
rates that will yield an adequate income. 

“The Railway Business Association,” said he, “believes that 
anything tending to destroy the full authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as conferred by the transportation act 
is contrary to public policy.” 

Referring to the depression of business, he said that many 
attributed the depression to high freight rates with the result 
that there was a popular desire for a revision of rates downward 
and attacks on the transportation act. 


“In my opinion the greatest calamity that could happen to 
the United States would be government operation of the trans- 
portation lines,” said he. “‘That needs no argument. Five years 
ago it might have been the subject of argument. There have 
been experiences passed through since then which have been 
convincing.” 

One reason why government operation would be a calamity, 
he said, is that political control of rates would result, and that 
the rates would be higher under government operation than 
under private operation. 

“The thing which would bring about government operation 
and ownership is inadequacy of revenue,” he continued. 

The railroads must have adequate revenues not only to main- 
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tain the railroad properties, but also to attract new capital, he 
said. The inability of the railroads to get new capital will con- 
tinue so long as the return from railroad investments do not rise 
to the level of the return from competing securities, he said. 

Prosperity will not be restored, he said, until the purchasing 
power of the railroads has been restored. When the railroads 
are in prosperous condition and are buying from the supply and 
equipment concerns, he said, the entire business of the country 
is stimulated. 

“We are not likely to have stable prosperity so long as the 
purchasing capacity of the railroads is low,” said he. 

Professor Johnson stated the position of the Chamber of 
Commerce with regard to the Capper and Nicholson bills as 
outlined in the Traffic World of December 10, in the statement 
sent to members by President Defrees. He reviewed the work 
and recommendations of the National Transportation Conference 
and of the Chamber of Commerce with regard to a rule of rate 
making which would assure the carriers an adequate return, 
pointing out that Congress had adopted the principle of the rule 
of rate making recommended. He said the Chamber of Com- 
merce was of the opinion that the transportation act should not 
be amended at this time and that when it was changed it should 
be rounded out and supplemented in such ways as deemed wise. 
Professor Johnson was accompanied by George Post, chairman 
of the railroad committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 


REPEAL OF SECTION 15-A 


The Trafic World Washingion Bureau 


Repeal of section 15-a, as proposed in the amendment which 
Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming, said he would offer to the rail- 
road funding bill, was urged by the senator in a speech in the 
Senate in which he said what he proposed “would remove that 
arbitrary limitation (a return of 5% or 6 per cent) on the Com- 
mission in fixing rates, and thus make it possible for the Com- 
mission, in considering the transportation needs of the country, 
not only to have regard for the interests of the carriers but to 
pay heed to the needs of the shippers and patrons of the roads 
as well as to the rights of the general public.” 

“As the law stands today,” he continued, “with this guar- 
anty.,clause in effect, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
no choice but to levy a toll upon all industry sufficient to pay 
the railroads a fixed profit, though every other industry in the 
land may operate at a loss. If the guaranty clause is repealed 
by the adoption of my amendment, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in passing upon any proposed modification of the 
rates will be free to determine whether the charges can be made 
without imposing an unreasonable burden upon the shippers and 
consumers. 

The disproportionately high freight rates which the Com- 
mission has been forced to levy because of the mandatory pro- 
vision of this section have constituted one of the greatest fac- 
tors contributing to the desperate economic condition in which 
the country now finds itself.” 


Referring to the advances under Ex Parte 74, the senator 
said the result was nothing less than ruin to the producers of 
the west. 


“Among the many illustrations that may be cited of the 
manner in which these increased transportation charges levy 
a prohibitive tax upon production in different sections of the 
country I select only a few,” said he. “The following extracts 
are from a letter received from the Milford Grange Co-operative. 
Association of Lauder, Wyo.: 


On November 4, 1921, at Powell, Wyo., wheat of the grade on No. 

1 durum northern spring fancy was bringing the grower 67 cents per 
bushel; on the same date wheat of the same grade was quoted at 
$1.27 in Minneapolis. The freight rate, Powell to Minneapolis, is 68 
100 pounds. A carload of wheat amounts to about 1,000 

bushels. This means that it cost $600 to transport a car to market 
$400 of which is freight, $200 being the buyer’s commission. The 


freight charge. is. unreasonable and unjustifitable and can at least be 
remedied. * 


We can not specifically state the freight-rate situation on potatoes, 
but when the grower gets around $1 per 100 pounds and the consumers 
in the Missouri River market territory pay $3.50 to $4 for the same 
quantity we might be excused for asking our Secretary of Commerce 
whether his department has any jurisdiction in such matters. We 
feel that we are being robbed, and we do not know just where to turn 
for protection or relief. 


Our great industry is live stock. You are only too well acquainted 
with the terrible condition confronting our State in that line. Only 
today returns from a car of cattle shipped to Omaha show that it 
cost me $175 to ship and sell it, the freight being $138. Interstate 


freight rates prohibit us from shipping feed or stock from one section 
to another. * 


We present to you the above as merely illustrative of our numer- 
ous troubles. Under such conditions the farmers and stockmen of 
Wyoming have not the means with which to properly defend them- 
selves. We feel, to put it plainly again, that we are being robbed.* shins 


The Wyoming senator dwelt at length on similar illustra- 
tions of transportation costs. He then submitted a tabulated 
statement to show that the Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Bur- 
lington, Santa Fe, Great Northern and Northern Pacific, had 
paid dividends ranging.from 4 to 10 per cent in the year ended 
December 31, 1920, and also in the years back to 1914. He said 
the increases under Ex Parte 74 could not be justified on the 
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grounds of necessity so far as the western transcontinental lines 
were concerned. 

“To guarantee incomes to the railroads and not to the pro- 
ducers,” said he, “is to assume that transportation is more es- 
sential than production. The very existence of the roads them- 
selves is dependent upon an interrupted flow of commodities 
from the point of production to centers of distribution and con- 
sumption. Those responsible for the administration of the roads 
should realize that the welfare of the communities served by 
such roads is inseparably linked with the welfare of the carriers 
themselves. There is an interdependence of the one upon the 
other that can not be disregarded without serious consequence 
to both As transportation facilities are vital in their importance 
to industries, so also is the welfare of every farmer along the 
track of the greatest importance to the railroads. For railroads 
to continue to prosper the communities they serve must prosper. 

“I am not unmindful of the difficulties of the railroads, but 
I want to urge some emphatically that while the government is 
dealing generously with the transportation lines, as it most cer- 
tainly has in the past, it should at least deal justly with the 
shippers. : 

“No principle of economics or morals can be found to justify 
what is commonly termed the guaranty clause of 15-a. Any 
arbitrary or preferential right accorded any industry under such 
a plan must by the very nature of things be made at the expense 
of other industries. As stated before, the interstate commerce 
act as originally enacted was to protect the public from extor- 
tions of railroads, and made this provision one of primary im- 
portance in that all rates should be reasonable. Since the law 
was amended the commission has been required to ignore and 
disregard entirely the rights of the shipper. The principal ob- 
jection is not that the guaranteed rate of profit is unreasonable 
in the extreme to single out one industry and by law protect it 
from loss at a time when every other industry is.suffering the 
effects of economic readjustment and many industries are fight- 
ing for their very existence.” 

Senator Trammell of Florida asked what rate of return the 
carriers were earning prior to the enactment of the “guaranty 
law.” Senator Kendrick said he did not have that information 
at hand, and Senator Trammell replied that it was his under- 
standing that the railroads earned on the aggregate value of 
the railroad properties 2% per cent. 

“That being true,” he added, “when you raise it to 5% per 
cent you are practically doubling your transportation charges.” 

“I think that is quite correct, and the 35 per cent in the 
western section referred to is just that much greater burden 
added to high rates already in existence at the time this increase 
was made,” said Senator Kendrick. 

“Is the senator in position to tell us what the prospect is 
for the repeal of this guaranty clause?” asked Senator Sheppard, 
of Texas. 

“I will say to the senator,” replied Senator Kendrick, “that 
“IT have no information on that point. I think it is easily within 
the bounds of discretion to say that there is a strong sentiment 
in the Senate in favor of such repeal. 

“It is true that 5 or 6 per cent can not be called a high rate 
of income, if based on a fair valuation. Occasions must arise, 
under favorable conditions, when in every section of the country 
railroads should be allowed to earn much more than that per- 
centage, while under conditions such as now prevail, transpor- 
tation systems, like the industries and individuals they serve, 
might well be content to earn only the overhead expenses until 
such time as general conditions improve. 

“The opponents of the amendment may argue that this guar- 
anty provision will expire by limitation in March, 1922, but an 
answer to this is found in the statement that such provision of 
law should never have been enacted in the first place, and the 
sooner it is repealed the more promptly will its vicious influences 
be terminated. An injustice of the kind this law inflicts upon 
the country should not be tolerated for a moment longer than it 
would take to repeal it. 

“The case, then, against the guaranty clause is clear. It is 
fundamentally unsound and uneconomic, because a law which 
lays a tax upon all industry for the benefit of one is indefensi- 
ble from any point of view. It was argued when this provision 
was inserted in the transportation act that the government 
should assure the railroads a fixed minimum income in consid- 
eration of the powers of regulation and control over the roads 
which were vested in the commission. It was impossible then 
and it is impossible now to foresee what circumstances the fu- 
ture may develop, and it was a fallacy to assume that by writ- 
ing a flat profit guaranty into the law injustice could be pre- 
vented. The results, as proven by the ¢onditions and the statis- 
tics I have just laid before you, prove that it has had an effect 
quite the reverse from what was anticipated. It forced an un- 
justified and unwarranted increase of freight rates for the bene- 
fit of the railroads that needed no increase at a time when the 
shipper, with the values of his products falling off and his’ re- 
turns being reduced, was in need of assistance. The net result 
was only to make more certain and more rapid the economic 
collapse of the country. 

“To fix incomes is to destroy initiative, to decrease efficiency, 
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and to lessen the need of economy. A limited income is in every 
sense of the word as deadly in its effect upon the railroads. It 
takes away from the industry the pride of administration of 
both officials and employees. It removes that most vital factor, 
the spirit of enterprise. It is unsound in principle because of 
its effect upon both the roads themselves and those who are 
served by the systems, and such a plan entirely nullifies the 
principle for which the interstate commerce act was passed. 
“Not in a generation has the West been in a more critical 
position than it is to-day, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that the high freight rates caused by this guaranty clause con- 
tribute the factor which mare than any other one thing is pre- 
venting readjustment. There can be no _ return to normalcy 
while industry as a whole is laboring under this unjustifiable tax. 
“Repeal this clause, reduce freight rates to normal, and I 
venture the prediction that recovery will be hastened. The pro- 
ducer’s credit will be improved, he will be enabled to ship his 
product, he will be enabled to buy other commodities, freight 
business will increase, and the railroads as well as the producer 


and the public at large will feel the impulse of improved con- 
ditions.” 


MONEY DUE THE RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Director-General Davis, in a report submitted to the Senate in 
response to the resolution adopted by the Senate at the request 
of Senator LaFollette, estimated that, as of December 1, there 
was still due the railroads as the result of federal operation for 
26 months a total of $750,670,588.69. If deduction is made of the 
balance of additions and betterments undisposed of as of De- 
cember 1, the Director General said, the government will need 
$243,042,080 in cash to settle with the railroads. 

Mr. Davis did not submit detailed information as to each set- 
tlement made heretofore with railroad companies, as requested 
by the resolution, on the ground that such action would hinder 


and delay the work of the Administration in making future set- 
tlements. 


Explaining his position in that respect Mr. Davis said: 


The resolution passed by the Senate calls for itemized details of 
all final setthements made ‘‘with individual carriers.’’ Each final set- 
tlement presents numerous and varied items of dispute, many of the 
controversies being peculiar to the individual carrier, the depending 
upon special circumstances surrounding the operation of the line 
whose claim is under consideration. The plan or method or conducting 
final settlements has been the subject of much careful consideration 
by the present and former Railroad Administration. The final result 
was the adoption of a rule of “lump sum” settlements, and this plan 
has been consistently continued, without exception, not only by the 
present but the preceding Administration, in every final settlement 
that has been made to date. The result of settlements which have 
been concluded justifies this method of procedure. 

Free discussion to all disputed items is had between the repre- 
sentatives of each carrier and the Director General and his staff, but 
the final adjustment is in a lump sum, in which the specific allowance 
finally made upon each item is not disclosed to the carrier. This avoids 
prolonged controversy as to the allowance made for each particular 
disputed item, and prevents the interminable discussion that would 
certainly arise if the details of each settlement that has been com- 
pleted were made public and available to all carriers interested in 
future settlements. If the particulars of each of the final settlements 
that have been made are furnished in response to this resolution, the 
time of the Railroad Administration devoted to future settlements will 
be largely taken up with a wrangle of comparisons which will not 
pov to the economy or efficiency with which adjustments should be 
made. 

There are in the appropriate files of the Railroad Administration 
the details of how each final adjustment was made, and a statement 
of the specific items which aggregate the lump sum finally paid. These 
files, and all the information which they contain, are open at all times 
to the inspection of any member of the Senate or the House who may 
desire information on this subject or as to the details of same. 

It is submitted that presenting the information asked for would 
hinder and delay the progress of the work of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and prevent expedition in the final liquidation of these matters, 
and I am instructed by the President to respectfully submit: that it is 
against public interest to furnish same other than as presented in 
this report. 


In answer to the query as to “the amount of indebtedness 
incurred by the railroads for all purposes, including additions and 


betterments, equipment and permament and temporary loans,” 
Mr. Davis said: 


The total amount of additions and betterments properly charge- 
able to capital account, expended by the Railroad Administration for 
the carriers under Federal control, as same appears on the books of 
the Railroad Administration, aggregates $1,144,681,582.39. Of this 
amount $381,649,957.12 represents the purchase price of 2,000 loco- 
motives and 100,000 freight cars, which have heretofore been the 
subject of adjustment, largely through the medium of equipment trust 
obligations, thus leaving a balance, exclusive of the purchase of equip- 
ment, of $763,031,625.27. Prior to final settlements, funding, in the 
matter of additions and _betterments for individual roads, (Baltimore 
& Ohio, $9,000.000.00; Boston & Maine, $8,000,000.00: Erie, $8,250,- 
000.00; New York. New Haven & Hartford, $17,000,000.00), aggregated 
a total of $42,250,000.00, leaving a balance to be adjusted in the course 
of final settlement of $720,781,625.27. 

Up to December Ist, 1921, claims on final settlement presented 
by carriers in the aggregate sum of $436,145,307.31 had been adjusted. 
In these settlements $179,710,117.00 of additions and betterments were 
charged to the carriers, and $33,443,000.00 of additions and betterments 
were funded as a part of and in connection with such final settle- 
ments. These settlements have, therefore. reduced the unadjusted ad- 
ditions and betterments claim by $213,153.117.00, leaving a balance of 
additions and betterments to be adjusted in settlements subsequent to 
December Ist, 1921, of $507,628,508.27, and this balance of $507,628,508,27 
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must be disposed of in future final settlements,—either funded in such 
an amount as the Administration may refrain from setting off these 
claims against amounts due the carriers from the Government, or de- 
ducted from the amounts due from the Government to the carriers. 
Such deductions will necessarily be made largely on account of com- 
pensation, depreciation, and maintenance claims. 


Mr. Davis submitted a list of the definite or permanent obli- 
gations of the railroad corporations held by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, set up under the appropriate heads of bonds, notes, re- 
ceivers’ certificates, and equipment trust obligations There are 
some. material changes in this account since it was submitted to 
the interstate commerce committee, as of August Ist, 1921, owing 
to the sale by the Railroad Administration during the months of 
September, October, and November of $109,336,800,00 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, and also owing to the fact that some few 
additional obligations of this character were taken, he said. The 
equipment obligations sold by the Administration were for par 
and accrued interest, he added 

In response to the question, “Claims Filed by the Carriers 
Prior to December 1, 1921, and the Estimated Amount of Claims 
Still Remaining to Be Filed,’ Mr. Davis said: 

Up to December ist, 1921, the total claims filed by the carriers 
against the Railroad Administration in final settlement aggregated 
$940,587,256.59. These claims represent an aggregate af 208,721 miles 
of main line railroad under Federal control. The total amount of main 
line mileage under Federal control, (exclusive of short lines), was 
241,194 miles. If the remaining 32,473 miles of road file claims on the 
same basis as these claims heretofore filed, it is estimated that the 
total amount of claims on final settlement will be about $1,100,000,000. 

To avoid a confusion which has frequently occurred in consider- 
ing the relative indebtedness as between the Railroad Administration 
and the carriers, it should be understood that in the accounts which 
the Railroad Administration has with each carrier the amount due 
the Administration from each carrier for additions and betterments 
properly chargeable to capital account appears as a charge against 
such carrier, so that in all statements of final account, and in the 
estimates above given, (except as to the Pennsylvania Railroad, whose 
account, as presented, is made out exclusive of additions and better- 
ments), the addition and betterment charges appear as-items in the 
several accounts, and estimates made by the Railroad Administration 
as to the amount necessary to complete all final settlements are based 
upon collecting from the carriers substantially the amount of the in- 


debtedness due for additions and betterments properly chargeable to 
capital account. 


Answering the request for “A Balance Between the Amounts 
Due the Railroads on All Accounts Arising Out of Federal Con- 
trol and the Resources Available to the Railroad Administration 
for the Payment or Offset Thereby,” he said: 


It is manifest that, until final settlements are concluded, the items 
called for under this head of the resolution cannot be stated with any 
degree of accuracy. The present organization of the Railroad Admin- 
istration is continued for the purpose of ascertaining this information. 
In the large aggregate of claims of the carriers, that have not, as yet, 
been disposed of in final settlement, are substantial disputes as to the 
amounts due for maintenance, renewal, repair, retirement and depre- 
ciation. With the non-contract roads the amount of compensation is 
unsettled, and with all roads that have not been settled with, in the 
matter of additions and betterments made during Federal control, 
there are controversies as to whether or not such additions and better- 
ments were war expenses, such as facilities for camps and coaling 
stations, and the general question as to whether or not such expend- 
itures were of the character of permanent improvements properly 
chargeable to capital account which should be borne by the corpora- 
tions. 

The statement of the comptroller shows the estimated balance due 
to the carriers in the matter of final adjustment to be $2438,042,080.42, 
and the statement made by the Treasurer, ‘‘Exhibit 1,’’ shows the 
present available cash assets of the Railroad Administration to be 
$152,380,680.42. 

A list of the definite obligations due the Railroad Administration 
is set out in ‘‘Exhibit 3,’’ heretofore referred to. The items set out in 
the exhibits hereto attached show all the resources of the Railroad 
Administration, except the provision for the payment of final judge- 
ments, decrees, and awards in actions, suits, proceedings, or repara- 
tion claims, the payment of which is specially provided for in para- 
graph (e) of Section 206 and paragraph (e) of Section 210 of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. the appropriation for these particular pur- 
poses being indefinite, and limited by the amount of the final judg- 
ments, decrees, awards, and reparation claims. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are indefinite and conparatively 
small amounts due the Director General in the field and from other 
governmental departments. These are in process of collection either 
direct or through the various corporate organizations whose property 
was a Federal control, and at this time cannot be accurately 
stated. 

In considering the available assets, there is express authority 
granted the President to sell equipment trust obligations (66th Con- 
gress, s. 3319). While general authority to sell other obligations may 
exist, no express statutory authority is found granting this power. 


As to “The Details of Final Settlements Heretofore Made Be- 
tween the Railroad Administration and the Industrial Carriers,” 
and “The Basis of Settlement Finally Arrived at by the Director 
General and His Staff in Conference with the Representatives of 
Each Railroad Company,” Mr. Davis said: 


Up to December Ist, 1921, final settlement had been made of claims 
aggregating $436,145,307.31. These claims settled represent 107,063 
miles of road, or 44.38 per cent of the entire mileage (exclusive of 
Short Lines) under Federal control, and more than one-half of the 
mileage represented in the total amount of claims filed. There was 
paid in final settlement of such claims $132.221,839.99. 


In reaching this adjustment there were 151 final settlements made, ’ 


and included in many of the larger systems were subsidiary companies, 
there being in the settlements concluded 64 subsidiary companies, so 
that final settlement has been actually made of the accounts of 215 
federally controlled carriers. 

It is estimated that it will require $243,042,080.42 to complete the 
final settlements and wind up all controversies and pay all claims 
growing out of Federal control. This estimate is based upon future 
adjustments being made upon the Railroad Administration’s construct- 
ion of the standard contract, and that future settlements will be per- 
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fected upon the same general lines as those that have been heretofore 
made, and further it is assumed in this estimate that ‘final judgments, 
decrees. and awards in actions, suits, proceedings, or reparation 
claims’ will be paid out of the special appropriation made for that 
purpose, as provided for in paragraph (e) of Section 206 and paragraph 
(e) of Section 210 of the Transportation Act. 

The basis of final settlement adopted by the Railroad Administra- 
tion is found in the provisions of the standard contract between the 
Director General and the individual carriers. In the case of those 
carriers with which no contract has been entered into, it is the effort 
of the Administration, so far as possible, to adjust upon the same 
general terms as though a contract had been entered into. In brief, 
the compensation is fixed by the terms of the contract. If no contract 
has been entered into, the standard return, as certified to by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, during the test period is insisted upon 
as expressing a fair measure of compensation, except in those cases 
of ‘‘undeveloped or abnormal conditions’? during the test period re- 
ferred to in Section 1 of the Federal Control Act. 

Materials and supplies are as nearly as possible the subject of 
accurate check. Maintenance, repair, renewal, retirement, and depre- 
ciation are adjusted in accordance with the provisions of Section 5, 
known as the “Upkeep Section’ of the standard contract, an effort 
being made by the Administration to match as nearly as may be, and 
subject to ‘‘a fair distribution as between items,’ the expenditure 
made by each carrier for these items during the test period, making 
due allowance “for any difference that may exist between the cost of 
labor and materials and between the amount of property taken over 
and the average for the test period.’’ The rules by which the com- 
parison is made between the test period and the period of Federal 
control are set out in the standard contract above referred to. 

In making adjustments, the.Administration uses the words “cost” 
and ‘‘price,’’ as applied to labor and materials, as synonymous, and no 
allowances are made for alleged inefficiency of labor. Further, in mak- 
ing these adjustments, same is done with proper application of the 
rules of the Interstate Commerse Commission in effect during the test 
period, and upon which the compensation certified by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is based. 


The following statement was submitted by Mr. Davis to show 
the total amount necessary to complete final settlements between 
the Railroad Administration and the railroads, as of December 1: 


Total amount expended by the Railroad Administra- 

tion for additions and betterments during 26 months of 

POOINNED SRNONEEUND. 55. sini ¢0i50.0°9:0)6:01m ib b's elas breie cid Oleloisia: Momiaivin owe $1,144,681,582.39 
Of this amount there was expended for equipment 
(100,000 freight cars and 2,000 locomotives), which 
expenditures are represented by ten year Equipment 
Trust Certificates, and are therefore’ eliminated 
PE er NIN pistes ce ani ao wns ci essed sacerakth.» ieye didi eow ers lorie 84-8" 
Leaving Balance of account for additions and better- 
ments, less Equipment Trust Certificates.............. 
Under special adjustments made by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration prior to final settlements, funding for 
individual roads (Baltimore & Ohio  $9,000,000.00; 
Boston & Maine $8,000,000.00; Erie $8,250,000.00; New 
York, New Haven & Hartford $17,000,000.00) aggre- 
NINE OR III OI aici os. orbicep ese. o,p-vnr crciapees apeiiorecereiel vicieasceiece 
This left a balance of additions and betterments to 
be adjusted in final settlement of............ccccccceee 
Up to December Ist, 1921, final settlements were made 
of claims presented by the carriers in the aggregate 
sum of $436,145,307.31. In these settlements $179,710- 
117.00 of additions and betterments were charged to the 
carriers, and $33,443,000.00 of additions and betterments 
were funded as a part of and in connection with such 
final settlements. These settlements have, therefore, 
reduced the addition and betterment claims by the 
BUQU Of on cca cecvesveeccvee SU ah iah c/o Aa crassa dnd ela eaten eneseioioratous 213,153,117.00 
Leaving a balance of additions and betterments to 

be adjusted in future final settlements of.............. 507,628,508.27 
It is estimated by the Railroad Administration that, 
as of December ist, 1921, there is due the carriers from 
the Government, on accounts growing out of Federal 
control, and this includes compensation, money taken 
over, maintenance of way and structures, maintenance 
of equipment, material and supplies, depreciation and 
all other accounts, exclusive of additions and 
RIOR fooler ati crecictavaorss- pei cieraie wcerayacmea nae omimeneniaie ears 
Deducting the balance of additions and betterments un- 
disposed Of Decemsber 1st, W926 oo. scdiecciciccsccecbvicccece 
Leaves the balance of cash required for final settle- 
ments, based upon the estimate of the Railroad Admin- 
istration as above set forth, and further based upon 
collecting the balance due on additions and better- 
RENE NEE TOs inch hiaita aicieidin MnloerelawaceeidMidsae bine 243,042,080.42 


Explanation. 


In all estimates of the amount necessary to conclude final settle- 
ments, same have been based upon the assumption that the additions 
and betterments would be collected from the carriers on final settle- 
ment, as the amount of such additions and betterments was charged 
in the accounts against the carriers at the time of the completion of 
same. 

In comparing these estimates with estimates heretofore given, it 
must always be borne in mind that because of adjustments that are 
being constantly made, balances are continually changing. The fore- 
going estimate is as of December Ist, 1921. 


381,649,957.12 
763,031,625.27 


42,250,000.00 
720,781,625.27 


750,670,588.69 
507,628,508.27 


SALES OF EQUIPMENT CERTIFICATES 


Director-General Davis has announced additional sales, at 
par plus interest, of $2,722,100 of railroad equipment trust 
certificates now held by the government, as follows: To Alfred 
Borden and Farmers Loan and Trust Company of New York, 
Fort Worth & Denver City, 1922 to 1935. inclusive, $474,600; 
to Robinson & Co., New York, Kanawha & Michigan Railway, 
1922 to 1935, inclusive, $966,000; to Fifth-Third National Bank 
of Cincinnati, and Potter Brothers & Co., New York, Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway. 1922 to 1927,.in- 
clusive, $382,800; to Cassatt & Co. of Philadelphia, Atlantic Coast 
Line and Louisville & Nashville, lessees of Georgia Railroad, 1922 
to 1927, inclusive, $473,400; to Poe & Davies of Baltimore. 
Atlantic Coast Line, 1929, $425,300. The sales were arranged 
by Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of the War Finance 
Corporation. The total amount of equipment trust certificates 
sold by the government to date, at par plus accrued interest, is 
$135,632,700. 
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December 17, 1921 


ATTACKS HARDING’S LABOR POLICY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


‘In an attack on President Harding’s labor policy as outlined 
in his message to Congress last week, Representative George 
Huddleston, of Alabama, member of the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, said in a speech in the House 
that “railroad employes are in a state of extreme exasperation.” 

“It was not altogether the proposed further reduction in 
wages that caused the recent threat of a railroad strike,” said 
he. “It was the feeling on the part of the employes that the 
carriers were not being fair with them, that they were not get- 
ting a square deal, that the laws for their protection were being 
evaded, flouted and treated with contempt.” 

Mr. Huddleston cited the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, 
the Missouri & North Arkansas, the Erie and the Pennsylvania 
cases as illustrations of the railroads “flouting” the law. 

“There is much that I would like to say about the situation 
of the railroad employes, but I have time merely to deal with 
it briefly,” said he. 

“Against their unanimous opposition the labor sections of 
the transportation act were forced into that act. It was done 
at the behest of the railroad managers. And now we find that 
the managers are themselves flouting and evading the law and 
treating it with contempt. What is the result? They get away 
with little criticism. Due to the subserviency of a parasite 
press, knowledge of their misconduct is withheld from the pub- 
lic. The country does not know how flagrantly the railroad 
managers are violating the labor sections of the transportation 
act. 

“The country is flooded with false prorailroad propaganda. 
In an effort to distract attention from the fact that the rail- 
roads are strangling the country through extortionate rates, a 
lot of deliberate lying is being done about the wages of rail- 
road employes. The excuse is made that railroad wages are so 
excessively high that rates can not be reduced. 

“The present railroad rates were fixed after the increase in 
wages was granted in July, 1920, and were intended to cover 
by threefold all increases in wages. By the reduction in wages 
made in July, 1921, some $400,000,000 was lopped from the rail- 
road expenses. The railroads have made some minor rate re- 
ductions since that time to suit their own fancy, but theré has 
been no general reduction, no reduction which anything near 
equals the cut in wages. The railroads also have had enough 
influence to get the Railroad Labor Board to make many 
changes in working rules and conditions, which have resulted 
in further reductions in wages, estimated at some $300,000,000. 
Still there is no reduction of rates except in a fanciful way as 
suited the whim of the carriers. 

“The relative wages of railroad employes have been grossly 
exaggerated. They are paid no such wages as the public has 
been led to believe. In certain of the most poorly paid classes, 
in which men have always worked for less than a living wage, 
increases have been given, but so far as the great bulk of rail- 
road wages is concerned the employes are now working for 
lower wages, compared with what money will buy in the way 
of necessaries of life, than they received in 1915.” 

Mr. Huddleston charged that the President had in mind the 
establishment of industrial courts along the lines of those in 
Kansas, and that the President’s policy carried into effect would 
result in labor courts with authority to fix wages and terms of 
employment and with power to enforce their decrees. 

At the White House it was stated that on high authority 
when the question was asked whether the President had the 
Kansas scheme in mind when he addressed Congress on labor 
questions, that he did not have that plan in mind nor any 
specific plan. 


LABOR BOARD RESTRAINED 


Federal Judge K. M. Landis, in Chicago, December 9, granted 
the Pennsylvania System a temporary injunction, restraining the 
Labor Board from finding the carrier in violation of the board’s 
order specifying certain methods of holding elections of em- 
ployes’ representatives. The injunction was granted on the 
prayer of C. B. Heiserman, general counsel of the Pennsylvania. 

The road was cited to appear before the board, late in Oc- 
tober, to show why it was not in violation of the board’s order 
because it refused to hold new elections of employes’ representa- 
tives. The board had previously found that representatives of 
the clerks, shopmen and unskilled laborers, with whom the road 
had succeeded in negotiating rules to displace the national agree- 
ments, had been selected in an illegal manner, because the bal- 
lots provided only for the election of individuals and not the 
selection, if preferred, of a representative organization. 

Since the hearing on the citation, which was held six weeks 
ago, no finding has been issued by the board. From the fact that 
the Pennsylvania at that hearing stood squarely on its original 
position, and thus left only one course open to the board— 
namely, to find the carrier in violation of the order—the infer- 
ence was drawn that the proceedings before Judge Landis would 
be of a friendly nature. This inference was strengthened by the 
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fact that Mr. Heiserman made several visits to the board after 

the hearing and at times remained in conference with’ board 
members for long periods. It was generally expected that the 
position of the board would be argued before the federal judge 
by Ben W. Hooper, public member of the board. 

At the request of Chairman Barton of the Labor Board, argu- 
ment as to whether the injunction should be made permanent, 
which was to take place before Judge Landis, in Chicago, De- 
cember 10, was postponed until December 21. Chairman Barton 
explained that it would be necessary for the board to communi- 
cate with the Department of Justice at Washington to secure 
legal advice. Following the granting of the postponement it was 
announced at the board offices that Solicitor-General James M. 
Beck would come to Chicago to argue the board’s side of the 
case. 

Attorneys for the railroad, at the hearing, December 10, in- 
sisted that the only question involved was one of interpretation, 
but labor board members, five of whom were present, pointed out 
that the move might well turn into an attack on the constitu- 
tionality of the labor provisions of the transportation act. The 
following statement was given out by the chairman of the board: 


I welcome any judicial proceeding that will define and settle the 
proper limitations of the board’s power. The board certainly has no 
desire to exceed the power conferred upon it by law. The board also 
has no desire to exceed or shirk the full performance of any duty 
imposed upon it by law. : 

There are two conflicting views as to the proper construction and 
effect of the labor section of the transportation act. One is that the 
board has only advisory powers, and that its decisions can only be 
made effective so far as approved and enforced by public opnion. The 


pores is that they are legally binding, and can be enforced through the 
rts. 


While this is a debatable question, I hold to the latter view. 

I am sure of the correctness of the board’s action in the Pennsyl- 
vania case but will be glad to have Judge Landis’ decision on the mat- 
ter and believe it will greatly strengthen the board’s position. 


NEW MAINTENANCE LABOR RULES 


The outstanding feature of the new rules for maintenance 
of way employes, announced by the Labor Board December 14, 
to become effective two days later, was the rewriting of the 
overtime rule so as to allow punitive overtime payments onls 
after the tenth hour in any working day. Extra pay for Sunday 
work was. also abolished, except as to employes called for special 
work, who are to receive three hours’ pay for the first two 
hours of work The principle of the eight-hour day, however, 
according to a statement given out by the board, is retained 
in accordance with previous decisions of the board. Instead of 
defining the day as merely “eight hours,” it is defined in the 
new rules as “eight hours of work,” which “shall constitute a 
ae working day, except as otherwise specified in these 
rules.” 

The rules, which affect approximately 585,000 maintenance 
workers, are for application on roads where no agreements as to 
the specific rules have been reached. Anything in the nature 
of an estimate as to what the roads will save would, according 
to the board, be guesswork. Some of the rules, it was said, 
will apply on practically all of the roads, while others will be 
used on only a few. 

As was the case with the shop crafts’ rules, classification 
of employes has been broadened under the new rules. Tele- 
phone, telegraph and signal maintenance men are included in 
the general group and will therefore also come under the new 
ten-hour rule. 

Working hours per day may, by agreement, under the new 
rules, be reduced instead of a reduction in forces being re- 
quired, as at present. Traveling employes will draw straight 
pay instead of straight pay and half-time pay for sleeping hours; 
and the setting of time for the beginning of working days and 
shifts is left to the roads and their employes. No changes in 
seniority and promotion rules were made. 

It is expected that the board will next take up the revision 
of the clerks’ national agreement. 


HOOPER DEFENDS PRESENT BOARD 


Apropos of the report of the special committee on legisla- 
tion of the National Industrial Traffic League, which will be 
considered at a special meeting some time after the first of the 
year, and which recommends the reorganization of the Labor 
Board so that it will be made up of five public representatives 
instead of three each for railroad labor, railroad management 
and the public, Ben W. Hooper, vice-chairman and public mem- 
ber of the board, speaking at a meeting of the Railroad Club, in 
New York, December 14, had this to say: 


There is another feature of the transportation act that aroused 
dcbate at the time of its enactment, and that is the group make- 
up of the board. Recently there has’ been a revival of the un- 
friendly criticism of this provision, which gives to the carriers 
ps representatives, to the employes three, and to the public 
three. 

As a member of the public group I have watched at close 
range the actual test of this provision, and I am convinced of it 
wisdom. The usual objection to it is that it is an incongruous thing 
to place upon a quasi-judicial tribunal advocates of the litigants. It 
is frequently stated that these two expert groups uniformly line up 
with the respective interests from which they came. This is not 
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true. While such would be the obviously natural tendency of 
these men under ordinary conditions, it must be remembered that 
they are under the sanction of an official oath. A day rarely 


passes in the proceedings of the board when one or more of the 
members of these two expert groups does not cross over the line 
and vote with the opposing interest. It cannot possibly happen 


that either the carrier or the employe is invariably in the right, 
and these expert groups are experimentally aware of this fact. 
Moreover, the board, by reason of the presence of these gentle- 


men among its membership, constantly has at its command a 


wealth of information relative to all phases of the railroad labor 
question. 


MAINTENANCE MEN ASK WAGE INCREASE 

Counteracting the announcement by eastern railroad ex- 
ecutives that reductions in the wages of maintenance workers 
would be posted immediately, representatives of the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes and Shop Labor- 
ers held a meeting, in New York, December 11, and announced 
that a request for an increase of 8% cents an hour would be 
made December 19. Resolutions condemning the alleged prac- 
tice of a number of eastern roads in letting maintenance work 
out on contract, on which hearings are to be held before the 
Labor Board, December 19, were also passed by the mainte- 
nance men. 





EASTERN LINES TO CUT WAGES 


Wage cuts ranging from 10 to 30 per cent were determined 
on by executives of the eastern lines, in conference at New 
York, December 9. These are to apply to maintenance of way, 
train service, and shop employes, and are to be posted immedi- 
ately. Several eastern lines have already posted such proposed 
reductions, but no concerted action was taken before the con- 
ference mentioned met. Under the law the reductions must be 
posted thirty days before their effective dates, and unless they 
are agreed to by the employes, must be passed on by the Labor 
Board before becoming effective. 





PAYMENTS TO CARRIERS 


The Railroad Administration reports the following final set- 
tlements, and has paid out to the several roads the following 
amounts: Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, $700,- 
000; Woodstock & Blocton Railway Company, $19,000; High 
Point, Randleman, Asheboro & Southern Railroad Company, 
$25,000. 

The payment of these claims on final settlement is largely 
made up of balance of compensation due, but includes all other 
disputed items as between the railroad companies and the 
Administration during the twenty-six months of federal control. 





MISSOURI INTRASTATE RATES 


The Missouri commission has issued a supplemental order 
changing the effective date for the filing of tariffs reducing the 
intrastate rates on hay, grain and grain products, to conform 
with the reductions ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on interstate rates, from December 10 to December 27. 

Authority has also been granted by the Missouri commission 
for the carriers to continue in effect the increases authorized 
August 26, 1920, for expiration December 31, 1921, until April 1, 
1922. 


N. Y. N. H. & H. INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Attorney-General Daugherty has begun a personal investig- 
gation of the New York, New Haven & Hartford trolley line, 
steamship, and affiliated steam railroad line situation, with a 
view to coming to a conclusion as to what he should do about 
that part of the anti-trust consent decree which requires the 
New Haven to let go of the trolleys, steamships, and some of 
the steam railroad lines that are supposed to be parallel and 
competing and therefore may not be held by the New Haven. 
The decree was entered in 1914, when the New Haven con- 
cluded that it would be more in its interest to consent to the 
plans of the government than to fight them, especially in view 
of the fact that its treasury was becoming very lean. 

Daugherty planned a trip over the property in question, 
accompanied by Abram F. Myers, special assistant to the Attor- 
ney-General, in charge of transportation matters; Warren F. 
Martin, special assistant; and R. E. McCarty, of Pittsburgh, 
general manager of the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh. 


A. T. & N. BONDS 


The Commission has authorized the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern to issue $100,000 of prior lien mortgage 30-year 6 per 
cent gold bonds; to issue $372,000 of 6 per cent equipment trust 
notes in connection with the lease of certain equipment, and 
to pledge the aforesaid bonds and equipment notes, together with 
$100,000 of similar bonds, as security for a loan of $399,000 
heretofore authorized by the Commission to aid the company in 
procuring equipment. 
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PIPE LINE DECISIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The United States Supreme Court, December 12, reversed 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia in No. 255, The 
Eureka Pipe Line Co. vs. Walter S. Hallanan, state tax com- 
missioner, et al., the effect of the decision being that the pipe 
line company is not subject to a statute of West Virginia that 
ferbids engaging in the business of transporting petroleum in 
pipe lines without the payment of a tax of 2 cents for each 
barrel of oil transported. 

It was contended by the pipe line company that the law 
was contrary to the Constitution of the United States in several 
Ways, one being that as applied to the plaintiff it imposed a 
tax upon commerce among the states. The plaintiff owns a 
system of pipe lines in West Virginia connecting with other pipe 
lines in Ohio and Kentucky on the west and in Pennsylvania on 
the east of the state. The court said through the plaintiff's 
pipes oil flowed in a continuous stream to the state line and 
beyond. In the year ended June 30, 1919. twenty-two million 
barrels of oil moved through the pipes. Some of the oil was 
produced in West Virginia and some in Pennsylvania. 

The Circuit Court of West Virginia held the statute void, 
but the Supreme Court of Appeals sustained it so far as the oil 
produced in West Virginia was concerned. Discussing the facts 
affecting the merits of the case, Mr. Justice Holmes said in part: 

“When oil is received from the producer he receives a 
credit on the books of the plaintiff pipe line, and thereafter is 
charged for storage, as it is called, the plaintiff being required 
by the laws of West Virginia to keep enough oil in its tanks 
and pipes to satisfy such credits. If the producer desires to 
deliver oil outside the state, it hands to the pipe line company 
what is called a tender of shipment for so many barrels of the 
specified kind of oil, naming the consignee, and expressed to be 
subject to an identical tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This is said to be a joint tariff in which the con- 
necting carriers share, but they do not share in the twenty or 
thirty cents charged for gathering the oil. The argument for 
the defendant in error of course is that the producer is free to 
sell within or without the state and that the movement of gath- 
ering having taken place before any order is given and while the 
producer still can do as he likes, it must be regarded as intra- 
state.” 

The court said that, as it had said many times, “interstate 
commerce is a practical conception, and, as remarked by the 
court of first instance, a tax, to be valid, ‘must not in its prac- 
tical effect and operation burden interstate commerce.’ It ap- 
pears to us as a practical matter that the transmission of this 
stream of oil was interstate commerce from the beginning of 
the flow, and that it was none the less so that if different orders 
had been received by the pipe line it would have changed the 
destination upon which the oil was started and at which it in 
fact arrived.” ; 

The court also reversed the Supreme Court of: Appeals of 
West Virginia in No. 276, United Fuel Gas Co. vs. Walter S. 
Hallanan, state tax commissioner of West Virginia, et al., the 
same question being involved with respect to a similar tax on 
natural gas transported by pipe line. 


ALLOWANCES FOR SHIPPERS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The question of allowances for shippers who perform trans- 
portation services for carriers is on its way to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is being carried to that tribunal 
by the Commission because the court of appeals for the District 
of Columbia, December 5, held that the Commission erred, when, 
in the case of Waste Merchants Association of New York vs. 
Director-General et al. (57 I. C. C. 686), it held that, while the 
waste paper shippers had loaded their freight into cars in New 
York, they were not entitled to an allowance. The opinion was 
written by Justice Robb. Chief Justice Smyth dissented, with- 
out saying way. 

Technically, the court of appeals reversed the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, which had refused a man- 
damus to the Commission directing it to prescribe the maximum 
allowance to be made to the complaining shippers. It directed 
the issuance of the writ for which the waste merchants’ asso- 
ciation had prayed. In doing that the court of appeals placed 
a construction on paragraph 13 of section 15, which, if approved 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, will compel the 
Commission, in cases in which services have been rendered, to 
say what would be the reasonable maximum allowance to be 
made. 

Ernie Adamson, who handled the case for the waste mer- 
chants, both before the Commission and the courts, claimed 
that the Commision, in such a case as was presented, could 
not refuse to grant reasonable compensation and that that was 
true, regardless of whether the services were rendered during 
private control or federal control. 

On account of conditions in and around New York harbor, 
carriers hold themselves out to load and unload carload traffic. 
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December 17, 1921 


During the’ war they could not obtain labor to load the freight 
of the waste merchants. An arrangement was ‘made whereby 
the shippers were permitted to drive on the loading piers, and, 
with their own labor, load the cars. The Director-General re- 
fused to make any allowance to them for the services so ren- 
dered. The Commission said the arrangement was for the 
penefit of the shippers and dismissed the case. 


In its opinion the court of appeals said: “The Commis- 
sion’s conclusion of law (that no allowance was due the ship- 
pers) is inconsistent with its finding of fact, and this incon- 
sistency results from a ‘misconception of the statute, as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court.” The court of appeal cited the 
Diffenbaugh and other grain elevator allowance cases, in which 
the carriers definitely held themselves out to make an allow- 
ance cn grain put through the elevators of shippers, which 
would result in the quick return, to them, of their cars. In the 
case of the waste merchants there was no such definite agree- 
ment, so that, apparently, the court of appeals is of the opinion 
that when a shipper performs a transportation service, the 
Commission must sit, practically as a court, to decide what 
the shipper deserves for what he has done. 


The style of the cause is No. 3498, United States of Amer- 
ica ex rel., Members of the Waste Merchants Association of 
New York, appellants, vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
appellee. The opinion of Justice Robb is as follows: 


This appeal is from a judgment in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict dismissing appellant’s petition for a writ of mandamus directing 
the appellee, Interstate Commerce Commission, to fix the amount of 
damages or compensation to which appellant alleges it is entitled for 
services performed for the carriers in connection with the loading of 
certain freight shipped by it. The case was disposed of on petition, 
answer and demurrer to the answer. 


Ordinarily, shippers are required to load carload freight, but car- 
riers serving New York harbor points, owing to conditions peculiar to 
that locality, have undertaken this work and a charge therefor is 
included in their published tariff rates. In the early part ‘of 1917 
shippers of paper stock from New York were informed by the car- 
riers that labor was so scarce and difficult to obtain that the service 
of loading cars must be performed by the shippers, and thereafter this 
service was performed by appellant as to freight shipped by it from 
that point, to the extent of many thousand carloads. <A controversy 
having arisen as to compensation for the performance of this service 
by the shippers, complaint was filed by them with the appellee Com- 
mission. An examiner was appointed and the undisputed evidence 
adduced was to the effect above indicated. The examiner recom- 
mended that the shippers receive as reparation an amount to be deé- 
termined on the basis of 12c per ton and a minimum of $2 per car. A 
hearing before the Commission resulted in a report on June 1, 1920, 
the Commission holding that the variance from the practice of the car- 
riers was of as much benefit to shippers as of the carriers; that the 
rates collected were not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial for the transportation service rendered, although, 
in reviewing the evidence the Commission found: “There is no evi- 
dence to indicate that the rates or the charges paid on complainant’s 
shipments were excessive for the total transportation service actually 
rendered to them by the carriers, excluding loading.’’ (Blackface ours.) 
In its report the Commission said: “It is undisputed that the de- 
fendants did not toad a large part of complainant’s members’ paper 
stock into cars during this period, contrary to their tariff undertaking 
and that the employes of these shippers actually performed the loading 
service.”” The Commission then pointed out that, owing to unusual 
conditions, it was to the advantage of the shippers to be permitted to 
do the loading, as ctherwise there would have been great delay and 
a corresponding limitation in the amount shipped. The Commission 
then said: ‘‘Either the carriers or the shippers suggested that the 
movement of paper stock would be facilitated if the shippers were 
willing to load their paper stock into empty cars for outbound move- 
ment. The evidence is somewhat conflicting as to the origin of this 
suggestion. However, from the evidence as a whole, there is little 
doubt but that an agreement, tacit or expressed, was arrived at be- 
tween the carriers and shippers of paper stock by which the latter 
undertook to do their own loading of the cars if they were permitted 
to drive their trucks on to the piers of the former with but short 
periods of waiting.’’ This arrangement the Commission found to have 
been ‘‘for the mutual benefit of both parties under the extraordinary 
conditions of war times,’’ but also said: ‘‘It is obvious, as pointed out 
above, that the carriers did ‘not fulfill their complete obligation under 
the tariffs, during the prevalence of war conditions, and as a conse- 
quence the shippers were compelled to incur the expense of loading by 


means of their own employes.’”’ Further allusion to the departure of 


the carriers from their published tariffs was made in these words: 
“For any failure to observe their published tariffs the carriers may 
be answerable in another process.”’ 

In Section 15 of the Act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 584), amending 
“An Act to Regulate Commerce,”’ it is provided: ‘If the owner of 
property transported under this act directly or indirectly renders any 
service connected with such transportation, or furnishes any instru- 
mentality used therein, the charge and allowance therefor shall be no 
more than is just and reasonable, and the Commission may, after 
hearing on the complaint, determine what is the reasonable charge as 
the maximum to be paid by thegcarrier or carriers for the service so 
rendered, or for the use of the instrumentality so furnished, and fix 
the same by appropriate order, which order shall have the same force 
and effect and be enforced in like manner as the orders above pro- 
vided for in this section.’’ In Interstate Commerce Commission vs. 
Diffenbaugh, 222 U. S. 42, it was held that contracts made by various 
railroads for elevation expenses of grain at points of transshipment at 
rates not exceeding those fixed by the Commission as reasonable, did 
not amount to illegal discriminations or rebates when paid to owners 
of elevators. on their own grain. although such owners per- 
formed services other than those paid for at the same time to their 
own advantage. It* was further held that the act of 1906 contemplates 
Bayment of reasonable compensation by carriers for services rendered 
or facilities furnished by owners of property transported, the only 
power of the Commission being to determine the maximum of such 
compensation. After quoting that part of Section 15 above set forth, 
the court said: ‘‘Thus Congress clearly recognized that services such 
as those rendered by Peavey & Co. were services in transportation 
and were to he paid for, notwithstanding the possibility that some 
advantage might be gained as a result.’’ Later in the opinion the 
court said: ‘‘The law does not attempt to equalize fortune, oppor- 
tunities or abilities. On the contrary the Act of Congress in terms 
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contemplates that if the carrier receives services from an owner of 
property transported, or uses instrumentalities furnished by the latter, 
he shall pay tor them. This is taken for granted in Section 15; the 
only restriction being that he shall pay no more than is reasonable, 
and the only permissive element being that the Commisson may 
determine the maximum in case there is complaint (or now, upon its 
own motion. Act of June 18, 1910, c. 309, sect. 12, 36 Stat. 539, 551.)”’ 
In Union Pacific R. R. vs. Updike Grain Co., 222 U. S. 215, where a 
railroad company had refused to pay the owner of an elevator located on 
other railroads compensation for elevating grain similar to that paid to 
owners of elevators located on its own railroad, because of failure 
to return cars within an unreasonable time fixed by that railroad, 
the court said: ‘‘When the service was rendered, the carrier received 
value for which it was bound to pay, whether perfomed by the owner 
of the grain or some other person hired for the same purpose. Having 
earned the compensation the elevator company could not be deprived 
of its right because foreign cars were not returned to the Union Pacific 
under the rules of the railway association, of which the Union Pacific 
was a member, and over which the elevator company had no control.”’ 


It thus appears that the Supreme Court, prior to the ruing of the 
Commission in this case, had interpreted Section 15 as clearly con- 
templating that for any legitimate service performed for the carrier by 
a shipper the Commission, either upon its own motion or after com- 
plaint, should make a reasonable allowance. In the present case the 
Commission has found that service was performed, but it has 
declined to make any allowance whatever, because satisfied that the 
arrangement was to the mutual advantage of the parties. The Com- 
mission in its report said: ‘‘Nothing in the act requires that a shipper 
must be reimbursed for transportation service that he may elect to 
perform primarily for his own convenience,’’ and that Section 15 of 
the act “is intended merely to provide against excessive allowances.’’ 
This conclusion, in our view, is inconsistent with the interpretation 
placed upon the statute by the Supreme Court. It must be presumed 
that every arrangement contemplated by the statute would be to the 
mutual advantage of the parties, else it would not be entered into in 
the first place. There is nothing in the statute upon which to base a 
conclusion that Congress intended to withhold compensation from 
shippers performing proper services for a carrier, where, as here, the 
arrangement was for their mutual advantage, the theory of the 
statute evidently being that the carrier, receiving from the shipper 
services which, under the carrier’s tariff schedules, it was obligated 
to perform, should in fairness be compelled to make reasonable allow- 


ance therefor, and this, as we read its decisions, is what the Supreme 
Court has held. 


In view of the surrounding circumstances as disclosed by the 
record, and the absence of a finding to the contrary by the Com- 
mission, it is fair to assume that when these services were performed 
by the shippers, they expected to be reasonably compensated therefor. 
Certainly it is nowhere suggested that their arrangement with the 
carriers did not contemplate compensation. The Supreme Court hav- 
ing held that reasonable compensation to a shipper for legitimate 
services rendered the carrier does not constitute a rebate or dis- 
crimination, it logically follows that the Commission may not allow 
compensation in one case and withhold it in another, where similar 
services have been performed, for such a course would constitute 
discrimination in favor of one shipper and against the other. In our 
view, the test as to the right to compensation is the bona fides of the 
transaction—whether, in the light of surrounding circumstances, there 
was a reasonable and proper basis for the performance of the services. 

That there was such a basis in the present case is not disputed. 
The carrier could not fulfill its tariff undertaking and entered into 
an arrangement with the shipper whereby the shipper in good faith 
performed services which, under the law, the carrier should have per- 
formed. Under these facts, the shipper was ‘entitled to demand a 
compensation reasonably commensurate with the facilities furnished 


and the services performed.’’ United States vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. 
R. Co., 231 U. S. 274, 2983. 


The question then presents itself as to whether mandamus is the 
proper remedy. The solution of this question likewise is to be found 
in a decision of the Supreme Court. In Kansas City Southern Ry. vs. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 252 U. S. 178, the Commission had 
failed to give force and effect to a statute requiring it to report, 
inter alia, the present cost of condemnation and damages or of pur- 
chase of the lands, rights of way and terminals of carriers in excess 
of their original cost or present value, apart from improvements. 
After stating the case the learned chief justice, who wrote the opinion, 
said: “It is obvious from the statements we have made, as well as 
from the character of the remedy invoked, mandamus, that we are 
reqiured to decide, not a controversy growing out of duty performed 
under the statute, but one solely involving an alleged refusal to dis- 
charge duties which the statute exacts. * * * We are of the 
opinion, however, that, considering the face of the statute and the 
reasoning of the Commission, it results that the conclusion of the 
Commission was erroneous, an error which was exclusively caused by 
a mistaken conception by the Commission of its relation to the sub- 
ject, resulting in an unconscious disregard on its part of the power 
of Congress and an unwitting assumption by the Commission of au- 
thority which it did not possess.” 


_ In the present case the Commission’s conclusion of law is incon- 
sistent with its findings of fact, and this inconsistency results from a 
misconception of the statute, as interpreted by the Supreme Court. 
The complaint is not that the Commission has erred in the exercise 
of its discretion, but rather that its failure to give effect to the plain 
mandate of the statute amounts to a refusal to exercise any discre- 
tion under the statute. This circumstance, as indicated by the 
Supreme Court in the case just reviewed, justified the remedy sought, 
no other adequate remedy being available. 


The judgment is reversed, with costs, and the cause remanded 
with directions to issue the writ. 


TRANSPORTATION OF DANGEROUS ARTICLES 


The Commission has amended paragraph 1895 of the regula- 


tions for the transportation of dangerous articles of freight, ef- 
fective December 15, to read as follows: 


1895. (a) Empty cylinders, barrels, kegs, or drums, previously 
used for the shipment of an inflammable, poisonous, or corrosive gas 
or liquid, must have their filling and vent holes properly closed. They 
should be loaded in open or stock cars when practicable. Labels are 
not required on such packages and cars should not be placarded, but 
lighted lanterns or other open-flame lights should be kept away. 

(b) Carboys previously used for the shipment of corrosive liquids, 
when presented to carriers for transportation in carload and less-than- 
carload shipments as “Empty Carboys,” must be thoroughly drained. 
Whenever practicable they should not be loaded in cars containing 
valuable or perishable freight. 


(c) Empty bottles previously used for the shipment of nitric acid 
or nitric-acid mixtures should be securely stoppered. 
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BILLS OF LADING ANALYZED 


C. B. Heinemann, chairman of the National Industrial Traffic 
League’s bill of lading committee and vice-president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, has prepared an analysis 
of the bills of lading and live stock contract prescribed by the 
Commission in docket No. 4844, to become effective on or before 
February 15, 1922. Mr. Heinemann has compared the Commis- 
sion’s bills with the forms recommended by the League to the 
Commission. His analysis of the export bill follows: 


Top of Form. The Commission’s form indicates that the goods are 
“received, subject to the classifications and tariffs in effect on the 
date of the issue of this bill of lading, at’’; while shippers and carriers 
merely suggested the words ‘received at.”’ 

In the line for consignee’s name the Commission deleted the words 
“order of,’’ which carriers and shippers suggested. They also provide 
space for the name of the ‘‘party to whom arrival notice is to be ad- 
dressed,”’ similar to the railroad form. ; 

They fail to allow space for inserting the through routing as sug- 
gested by the League. 

Space for Description of Goods. The form adopted by the Com- 
mission is the same as suggested by the League. 

Rate and Steamer Routing Space. The suggestion of the League 
and carriers that the steamship be given the “liberty to call at any 
port or ports in or out of the customary route’ is taken care of 
under ‘‘Contract Terms.’’ The carrier’s suggestion of adding the 
words ‘as provided for in regular form of steamship bills of lading 
in use by the steamship company at time of ocean shipment, whether 
issued or not’’ was not complied with, but in Section 14 of Part II 
the shipment is subject to the conditions of steamship ladings ‘‘not 
inconsistent herewith’’ when on file as prescribed. 

New Clauses. A clause exempting the carrier from condition of 
covering of cotton and cotton linters and from damage resulting there- 
from is added. It is also provided that this form shall not be used on 
traffic to an adjacent foreign country. 

Omitted Railroad Clause. In the railroad form a special clause 
quoting the federal law about shipping explosives was printed, but this 
was omitted by the Commission. Section 7, Part I, gives the carrier 
full protection on this feature. 

In Part II, Section 15, the carriers sought to prevent the consolida- 
tion of small packages, but the Commission ignored this provision. 

Omitted Shippers’ League Clause. Section 10 of the League’s 
form made the transshipment a transfer by water from port ‘‘A’’ to 
receiving port of exporting vessel part of the export movement, but 
this clause was disregarded by the Commission. 

Clause on Alteration. The League’s form was silent on altera- 
tions, but the railroad form covered it. The Commission’s form also 
covers this and the shippers agreed in the hearings to a clause of 
this kind. 


PART I—WITH RESPECT TO THE SERVICE 
AT THE PORT “A.” 


UNTIL DELIVERY 


Part I, Section 1. Commission’s form specifically makes the car- 
rier “liable as at common law,”’ except as provided to the contrary. 
The exceptions covering causes beyond their control are similar to the 
League form. 

A clause establishing warehouseman’s liability after the expira- 
tion of free time at seaboard, etc., has been inserted regardless of 
shippers’ protests. 

Where property is stopped in transit the carrier is liable for 
negligence only and the burden to prove freedom from negligence is 
upon the carrier as requested by the shippers. The carrier is also 
exempted from country damage to cotton although the League pro- 
tested that provision. 

The quarantine clause suggested by the League has been largely 
adopted except that the League suggested that the carrier be not ex- 
empted for losses occasioned by carrier’s officers, etc. The Commis- 
sion disregarded this suggéstion and gave exemption for loss and dam- 
age due to quarantine, ‘‘even though the same may have been done by 
carrier’s officers, agents, employes or crew.”’ 

Part I, Section 2. This section disregards the shippers’ suggestion 
as to making the initial carrier liable. It is merely a re-statement of 
the old common law form and makes each carrier liable only for 
losses on its own line. 

Part I, Section 3. The provision about not transporting shipments 
by any particular train or vessel, or for any particular market is 
adopted; but the League’s suggestion that specific agreements might 
be endorsed on the lading is ignored, as is the carrier’s suggestion 
that they need only carry goods with reasonable dispatch ‘‘as its 
general business will permit.”’ 

The Commission disregarded the League’s suggestion that when, 
in case of necessity, diversion is made from a rail to a water route, 
full rail liability shall attach, and this will have the effect of making 
water carrier’s liability apply as provided in Part I, Section 9. 

The measure of damage rule differs materially from the League’s 
suggestion that the actual value of the property be the basis. The 
Commission’s form more nearly agrees with the carrier’s suggestion 
and makes the value at place and time of shipment the basis with 
actual invoice value to be used unless a lower agreed value as pro- 
vided by tariff has been used. 3 

The time limit rule as suggested. by the carriers has been adopted 
in toto. This does not differ in principle from the League’s form. 

The League’s suggestion about giving the carrier the benefit of 
insurance, provided they reimburse the shipper for the premiums paid, 
has been adopted by the Commission. 

Part I, Section 4. The League’s suggestion has been adopted in 
toto. The effect of this is to make the shipper pay for cooperage and 
baling except in cases of carrier’s negligence. In the carrier’s form 
all ccoperage and baling would be at shipper’s expense. 

The carriers asked exemption for differences in weight and shrink- 
age of bulk grain or seed, but this was denied by the Commission. 

Part I, Section 5. This section covers two separate undertakings. 
The League preferred to treat the through movement as one con- 
tinuous act without permitting any provision for a break at port of 
exportation. The carriers insisted upon a break in their liability as 
carriers and the substitution of warehouseman’s liability, after a 
reasonable time had elapsed following arrival at the port. The 
Commission’s form goes further and permits this change in liability, 
and also permits the carrier to charge storage or, at it’s opinion, 
to store in some ‘‘pblic or licensed warehouse at port ‘A,’ or other 
available place.” 

Liability in case of non-agency station is largely as suggested 
by the carriers and the owner is made to assume the risk until 
“cars are attached to and after they are detached from locomotive 


or train.”” The only concession made to the shippers is that the 
carrier is made liable for loss due to his negligence, whereas the 
carrier asked for full exemption. 
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Part I, Section 6. Shippers and carriers agreed upon this sec- 
tion and their suggestions were adopted by the Commission. 

Part I, Section 7. The League’s form has been adopted by the 
Commission. The only difference between this and the carrier’s 
form is that the carriers attempted to extend this exemption to 
“inflammable” goods, and the shippers took exception to such ex- 
tension. 

Part I, Section 8. The League’s form has been adopted by the 
Commission. The carriers concurred in the adoption form which did 
not materially differ from their own form. ; 

Part I, Section 9. This section refers to possible water carriage 
en route to port of exportation. The League endeavored to make 
water carriage necessitated by reason of carriers’ diversion subject 
to full all rail liability. ‘The Commission’s form disregards this 
suggestion and makes the water carriage subject to usual water 
earrier’s liability as imposed by law. The League’s suggestion as 
to Harter Act exemption is adopted. 

The exemption in case of goods carried on deck conforms to 
the League’s suggestion which will not exempt the carrier in 
cases of negligence, and only as to goods which must necessarily or 
are usually carried on deck.. 

The clause as to general average suggested in the League’s 
ocean conditions has also been reproduced by the Commission in 
this section. This differs from the shorter form suggested by the 
League, but not in principle. i 

The League’s suggestions as to imposing tariff liability upon car- 
riers party to the tariff is adopted as is the exemption of lighterage 
and river and lake water carriage for the account of rail carriers. 

Part I, Section 10. The Commission partially repeats in this 
section the provisions of Section 2 about liability on their own line 
only, and of Section 5 about warehouseman’s liability while awaiting 
forwarding. 

Although not adopting the wording of the League’s form, about 
substitution of vessels and dispatching of notice, the Commission did 
adopt the principle, and, for the first time, the carrier will be re- 
quired to dispatch notice of such substitution to both shipper and 
consignee. 

The Commission added a new part of this section which makes 
it the duty of the. railroad to deliver the property to the vessel as 
part of it’s undertaking as a common carrier. This merely states the 
law laid down in the closing sentence of paragraph 4, Section 25 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 


PART II—WITH RESPECT TO THE SERVICE AFTER DELIVERY 
AT PORT “A” UNTIL DELIVERY AT PORT ‘B.” 


Part II, Section 1. The League suggested an abridgment of the 
usual long form and would have exempted the ocean carrier from 
losses except where its negligence was the proximate cause of the 
inquiry. The Commission adopted the long form suggested by the 
carrier except that they have required in case goods are trans- 
shipped, that notice of such transshipment shall be given to con- 
signee if named; otherwise notice to be sent to shipper. This is a 
decided concession to the shippers. 

They have also added as an exempted cause, losses “‘by fumiga- 
tion under government orders.”’ 

The clause adopted by the Commission has a number of objec- 
tionable features, for example: The carrier is exempted from losses 
due to “heating, breakage, obliteration of marks;’’ but no provision 
has been made as requested by the shippers, that this exemption not 
hold good in case of negligence. 

The General Average Clause as agreed upon by shippers and 
earriers has been adopted. 

Part II, Section 2. All interests agreed upon this section. 

Part II, Section 3. The package value of $100, as suggested 
by the carrier has been adopted in lieu of the value of $250, sug- 
gested by the League. The League’s suggestion about requiring 
repayment of freight if paid is adopted, as is the refund of duty 
paid provided the duty paid is not returnable. 

Part II, Section 4. All parties were agreed upon this clause. 

Part II, Section 5. The League’s form was adopted for this 
clause. This was the same as the carrier’s form except that they 
suggested the lien also cover ‘‘primage.’’ 

Part II, Section 6. The principle of the League’s form was 
adopted, but the wording was slightly changed. Two decided con- 
cessions were gained, viz.: Goods must be put under ‘‘suitable avail- 
able protection;’’ and notice must be given to the consignee, if named, 
otherwise to the shipper. 

Part II, Section 7. Again the principle of the League’s form is 
accepted, although the wording is slightly changed. The adopted 
form requires notice to be given in cases where goods are ready 
for delivery, or where they are placed in store. This, too, is a marked 
advance from old forms. 

Part II, Section 8. The League’s form is adopted except that the 
words “‘under any circumstances’’ are deleted. 

Part II, Section 9. The League’s form was adopted in toto. 

Part II, Section 10. The League’s form was adopted in toto. 
This places the liability upon the ocean carrier on goods on wharf 
awaiting shipment. The carriers sought to impose this risk upon 
the owner of the goods. 

Part II, Section 11. All interests agreed upon this form. 

Part II, Section 12. All interests agreed upon this form. 

Part II, Section 13. This scetion more nearly conforms to the 
suggestion of the carriers. The only substantial difference was that 
the League asked that notice of change of vessel be sent to shipper, 
and the Commission disregarded the request. ; 

Part II, Section 14. This one section was, perhaps, the source 
of more contention than all others. The carriers ought to make the 
shiphments subject to local port rules and to the conditions of steam- 
ship bills of lading. The shippers insisted upon their right to know 
the terms and conditions of the contract entered into at the time 
of it’s execution. 

The form adopted by the Commission more nearly meets the 
shippers’ views than it does the views of the carriers. It will, in 
effect, permit the use of conditions in port bills of lading only when 
‘not inconsistent herewith.” It also requires that the multitude of 
ladings in use by the steamship lines be filed of record as required 
od ig rules and regulations of the Commission and (or) Shipping 

oard. 

This clause is a big improvement from the shippers’ viewpoint. 

Part II, Section 15. This section agrees with the principle of the 
carrier’s form. The shippers asked that the carriers under Part II 
assume the risk during transshipment beyond Port “B;’’ the carriers 
insisted upon the owner of the goods assuming this risk, and the 
Commission accepted their views. 


PART III—AFTER DELIVERY AT PORT “B” UNTIL DELIVERY 
AT ULTIMATE DESTINATION. 


Part III, Section 1. All parties were practically agreed upon this 
section. 
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Part III, Section 2. The League’s form was adopted. 
Part III, Section 3. The League’s form was adopted. There was 
no substantial difference between carriers and shippres. 

The League endeavored to have the agent signing the lading to 
sign for all carriers ‘‘jointly and severally’ as to the inland haul, 
but the Commission preferred the carriers’ form which makes the 
signer of the receipt sign it ‘‘severally and not jointly.” 


Domestic Bill of Lading 


Mr. Heinemann’s analysis of the domestic bill of lading is 
as follows: 


FRONT OF BILL OF LADING. 


The form prescribed by the Commission very closely conforms to 
the form proposed by the League. Their form was followed with 
no material change in wording in the preliminary recital of receipt, 
spacing for billing instructions, and description of articles space. By 
reason of the intent to use this form on export traffic handled by 
ships of United States Registry, the weight column in the prescribed 
form carries reference to a footnote, reciting the usual admonition 
found on export ladings about water carriers being required by law 
to have designated whether shipper’s or carrier’s weight is used. 

One feature of the new form will be of interest to every shipper. 
We refer to the new clause by means of which the consignor may 
sign the special instructions and thereby compel the carrier to look to 
the consignee for full payment of freight and other charges. Every 
established shipper has had the experience of being compelled to 
pay some undercharge which the delivering line found itself unable 
to collect from the named consignee for various reasons. This should 
afford a long needed protection against this troublesome problem. 

Where property is subject to rates dependent on agreed or declared 
—, the shipper must so state this value in the space provided in the 
new form. 

A space is also provided for showing the permanent post office ad- 
dress of the shipper, a thing that has long been needed in the case of 
transit shippers. 


CONTRACT TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 


Section 1. 


(a) Both shipper’s and carrier’s forms were discarded and the 
new form establishes the straight common law liability of the carrier 
except as provided. 

(b) This section closely corresponds to that suggested by the 
League. The first sentence is practically the League form unchanged; 
the second sentence has only a slight change in the closing words so 
that the new form requires ‘‘tender of delivery of the property to the 
party entitled to receive it’’ instead of ‘‘tender of property upon con- 
signee’s order.’’ The third sentence is the League form except that ex- 
emption from strike and riot losses is general and not limited—as 
suggested by the League—to delays caused by strikes and riots. 

(c) The carriers asked full exemption from losses due to quaran- 
tine but the Commission elected to more nearly follow the League 
form. The one exception is that the League did not desire exemption 
from losses in case of fumigation when performed by carriers, officers, 
agents, etc., but this was overruled. 

The League’s fight against the carrier’s proposal to exempt them- 
selves in the case of freight transported in open cars was successful 
and the proposed clause was omitted. 


Section 2. 


(a) Neither carrier’s nor League’s form was followed. The first 
sentence is the League’s; in the second, the League’s attempt to im- 
pose rail carrier liability in case of diversion, by carrier, to water 
routes did not succeed even though concurred in by the carriers. 

A new form of wording for the third sentence was adopted, but 
conforms to the principle suggested in the League’s form. 

(b) This particular paragraph was the result of a conference held 
December 17, 1920, between League representatives and representatives 
of the carriers. This gives more liberal time for the presentation of 
claims that could be compelled by law, but, in return, the shippers 
agreed to limit the time in which suit could be instituted on rejected 
claims to two years and one day after notice of rejection. This was 
considered a mutual agreement on a give and take basis. 

(c) The League’s form is adopted, the only essential difference 
being that they asked refund of insurance premiums where the carrier 
benefited from the placing of insurance. 


Section 3. 


This is the League’s form in toto. The only difference is that the 
railroad form would have compelled the shipper to pay for all cooper- 
age and baling, whereas the League’s form would require the carrier 
to assume this in case of negligence. 


Section 4. 


(a) Although adopting some of the wording of the League’s form 
at the beginning of this section, the final draft is decidedly favorable 
to the carrier’s contentions. The League sought to require goods to be 
stored in a suitable place at destination, but the new form permits 
their storage in any public or licensed warehouse, however unsuitable. 
The League also sought to continue the carrier’s liability as a ware- 
houseman during the storage but this was denied and storage may be 
made ‘‘without liability on the part of the carrier.” 

(b) This is clause (c) of the League’s form and marks a radical 
departure in lading conditions. Heretofore there has been no uniform- 
ity with respect to the disposition and sale of unclaimed property, but 
this establishes a workable rule that should be of tremendous advant- 
age to carriers and shippers. 

(c) This is clause (d) of the League’s form and provides for the 
disposition of undelivered perishable property, a thing never before 
undertaken in bills of lading. : 

(d) This is section (e) of the League’s form. 

(e) This is section (f) of the League’s form. 

(f) This adopts section (g) of the League’s form, but goes further 
and is more descriptive of the non-agency station rule. 

The League’s suggested paragraph (b) of this section relating to 
notice on lost or destroyed property was turned down. 


Section 5. 
All parties were in agreement on this section. 


Section 6. 
All parties were in agreement on this section. 


Section 7. 


The first sentence of this section is new and differs from both 
carrier’s and League’s form. It requires the collection of charges before 
delivery of the property except when lawful authority to do otherwise 
may be granted. 

_.The remainder of the form after the first sentence is in accordance 
with the League’s form. This was the result of an agreement reached 
with the carriers and enables the consignor to protect himself against 
payment of charges when the consignee defaults. This is of particular 
value to established firms and shippers. 
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Section 8. 


This is strictly a League’s form, and is not covered in the carrier's 
form published in the Consolidated Classification. 


Section 9. 


This entire section is similar to the one prescribed in Part 1 of 
the export lading. It does not conform to the League’s suggestion, 
neither does it follow the carrier’s form. 

The shippers suggested, and the carriers assented to, a provision 
whereby a shipment was diverted from an all rail to a water route 
by the carrier, that the all rail liability attach to such water carriage. 
This was denied in the new form. 

(a) Is the usual application of the Harter Act clause. 

(b) This is the lawful water carrier’s exemption clause. The 
carriers asked full exemption from fire losses, but only the lawful ex- 
emption which excludes those caused by neglect or design of the car- 
riers, was granted. 

(c) Closely conforms to the carrier’s suggestion, but goods loaded 
on decks are not exempted from losses due to carriers’ negligence. 

(d) This is the General Average clause to which we agreed in 
the export lading. 

(e) This is the same as the similar clause of the export lading. 

(f) All interests were agreed upon this clause although the word- 
ing differs from the suggested forms. 


Section 10. 
. All interests were agreed upon this section so far as the principle 
is concerned. 
Live Stock Contract. 


His analysis of the live stock contract is as follows: 


FRONT OF CONTRACT. 


The front of the contract very closely conforms to the form sug- 
gested by the conference between shippers and carriers held in Chi- 
cago. February 11, 1919. Slight differences which confrees were unable 
to reconcile were disposed of as indicated below and the slight changes 
made in the agreed form are also enumerated. 

The National Live Stock Exchange’s suggestion that the words 
“or on its own water line’ be used to qualify the description of ‘‘des- 
tination’”’ was adopted; but their suggestions that only conditions 
“not prohibited by law’’ was turned down. 

Both the conference suggestion and the suggestion of the National 
Exchange with respect to the best method of describing “ordinary 
live stock’ and differentiating between it and other live stock, were 
turned down and a new form devised by the Commission. This very 
properly requires the shipper to choose between declaring his stock to 
be ordinary live stock and other than ordinary live stock. His choice of 
declarations must be signed by him. If the shipment is a mixed load 
both declarations are signed. 

As suggested by the conference, space is provided for the consignor 
to sign a clause requiring the carrier to look to the consignee for all 
charges without recourse on the consignor. This is a new departure 
and will fully protect the regular shippers from transient and unre- 
liable consignees. 

Every shipper of live stock should bear in mind that “ordinary 
live stock’? means all live stock except that ‘‘chiefly valuable for 
breeding, racing, show purposes or other special purposes.’’ This makes 
the term “ordinary live stock’’ include all animals for slaughter, and 
also stockers and feeders. Shippers of this ordinary live stock cannot 
be required to declare its value, and the railroads are responsible for 
its full value in case of loss or damage due to their negligence. 


CONTRACT TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 


Section 1. 


(a) The Commission’s form throughout has substituted the words 
‘live stock’? for the words ‘‘property’’ suggested in the conference 
form. This clause more nearly represents the shippers’ views and the 
carriers’ suggestion that exemption be accorded them for losses ‘“re- 
sulting from any cause not due to carrier’s negligence’’ was rejected 
by the Commission. Although the carriers agreed to assume the burden 
of proving freedom from negligence, the Commission rejected this pro- 
vision. 

(b) The carriers asked exemption from fire losses of all kinds, 
but the Commission gave exemption only in those cases where the fire 
was caused by the shipper or shipper’s agent. The shippers again 
sought to place the burden to prove freedom from negligence upon the 
carrier, but the Commission rejected the plan. 

(c) The first and second sentenges are those agreed upon at the 
conference. The third sentence is from the shippers’ form. That part 
of the fourth sentence before the semicolon is from the suggestion of 
The National Live Stock Exchange; that part after the semicolon is, 
in effect, the carriers’ form. 

The carriers asked for full exemption from losses caused by 
quarantine, damages from fumigation; and that the shipper be forced 
to pay all expenses incidental thereto. The shippers urged that negli- 
gence on the part of the carrier in introducing live stock into an in- 
fected area, should make them liable. For instance native cattle 
might be placed in tick infected pens or cars and in such cases the 
courts have held the carrier liable. The Commission largely met the 
shippers’ views. 


Section 2. 


(a) The first sentence is the conference form, but the second 
stops short of the agreement between shippers and carriers. They 
agreed that when a diversion was made by the carrier from an all rail 
to a water route that all rail liability should apply to the movement. 
The Commission’s form, however, will make such a movement subject 
only to the water carriage liability defined in Section 5. 

(b) This paragraph varies from the conference form in wording, 
but not in principle. It correctly states a form whereby live stock— 
other than ordinary live stock—may be released to a valuation lower 
than its actual value, (when made lawful to do so by tariff) and such 
lower declared or released value will be binding upon the shipper. This 
will not apply to ordinary live stock. 

(c) The Commission rejected the clause on claim filing and suit 
institution suggested by the conference, and also the one suggested 
by The National Live Stock Exchange. In lieu thereof, they adopted 
the form set out in the merchandise lading which as stated in our 
analysis of that document, was agreed upon at a shipper-carrier con- 
ference held in Chicago, December 17, 1920. 

This extends the claim filing time limit from the four months 
required by law to six months on domestic and nine months on export; 
and in return for this concession by the carriers, the shippers ac- 
cepted a limitation to two years and one day after rejection of a claim 
as the limit for suit. 

Section 3. 


The first sentence is new and is merely the form of wording 
adopted in the merchandise lading. The second and third sentences are 
from the conference form. This section provides for the first time, a 
method of protecting the consignor from undercharges which should 
have been collected from the consignee. If a shipper will affix his name 
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in the space provided for that purpose on the face of the contract, he 
will thereby escape all liability in the case of these troublesome under- 


charges. 
Section 4. 


(a) This differs from both carriers’ and shippers’ forms. The car- 
rier sought to impose upon the shipper the duty of seeing that all 
doors of cars and pens were at all times closed. The shippers’ counter 
proposal was to suggest that this would apply only whenever the 
shipper opened or closed the door, and the Commission adopted this 


theory. (In the Commission’s form the word ‘‘whatever’’ near the 
— of the third line of paragraph ‘‘a’’ should, presumbably, be 
‘‘whenever.’”’ 


(b) This is new wording but more nearly represents the carriers’ 
views. The first part of this clause is susceptible of ambiguous inter- 
pretation, but the apparent intent is to charge the shipper with the 
duty of furnishing bedding or appliances of a character not in general 
use. Whether the words ‘‘not in general use’’ were intended to refer 
to bedding: or merely to appliances is problematical. 
generally require the shipper to furnish bedding or to pay the carrier 
for it. It must be borne in mind, however, that at Missouri River 
points, in Trans-Missouri Territory and in the Southwestern Territory 
the rates formerly included the furnishing of bedding. As to such rates 
it must be conceded that shippers’ views are worthy of consideration. 

(c) This clause differs from the conference form, but the shippers 
and carriers did agree upon a somewhat similar form. The National 
Live Stock Exchange would not concur in the clause and I think were 
justified. This is a dangerous clause and one which will cause con- 
siderable trouble. The Cummins’ Amendment does not require such 
a notice and there is grave doubt that it can be lawfully required. If 
the injury complained of is the result of negligence of the carrier— 
and it could scarcely be otherwise if claims is in order—then no notice 
is required regardless of this clause. 


Section 5 


The form adopted is the same as that covered by Section 9 of the 
merchandise lading and explained in our analysis thereof. It gives 
to water carriers the exemptions and limitation of liability granted 
by law. Only a small percentage of live stock is transported by water 
in this country. 


The only material complaint to register against this section is 
that the Commission did not provide for rail carrier liability to attach 
in case shipments are diverted by a carrier, from an all rail to a water 


route. 
Section 6 
All parties were agreed upon this form. 


CARETAKER’S CONTRACT 


The first part of this caretaker’s contract is the conference form; 
the latter part with respect to the caretaker leaving the caboose has 
been modified to meet the views of the shippers. The carrier would 
have had him assume all risk without regard to the fact that he might 
be injured by the negligence of the carrier. The new form makes the 
earrier liable in case his negligence is the proximate cause of the 
injury. This provision is in accordance with court decisions in our 
leading cases, and will serve to clarify this much disputed point. 


OMITTED RAILROAD CLAUSE. 


Section 2 of the railroad form would have limited the carriers’ 
liability to its own line. The National Live Stock Exchange suggested 
the complete elimination of this clause and this was done. 


“It is impossible to foresee what attitude the carriers will 
take or whether the forms will be adopted without protest,” 
says Mr. Heinemann, referring to the domestic bill and live 
stock report. “No order was issued in this decision as was done 
in the export bill of lading decision, but the Commission has 
indicated that if the forms are not adopted promptly any party 
is at liberty to make formal petition for an order requiring their 
adoption.” 


SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation has 23 vessels under bare 
boat charter which turn in revenue of about $50,000 a month, 
according to J. Barstow Smull, vice-president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

“With an improvement in the freight market, undoubtedly 
we will have the opportunity of putting forward quite a few 
boats on the timé charter basis,” said he. “The chartering of 
tank boats has been very profitable and is still going on today. 
Of course, the general trades have been so poor that it has not 
paid to charter vessels and I have not chartered any vessel for 
general cargo business.” 

Discussing the charter situation on the Atlantic coast, Mr. 
Smull continued: 

“Some time ago the board of trustees decided that it was 
not fair to privately owned tonnage on our Atlantic coast to 
charter our vessels on a bare boat basis to compete against es- 
tablished lines in the coastwise trade, There is no doubt that 
a ship on a bare boat charter at 50 cents a ton can very suc- 
cessfully compete with privately owned tonnage bought at high 
prices, for the private owner has to take into consideration in 
making his rates, his overhead expenses, his depreciation, in- 
terest on his money and marine insurance. 

“We are mandated by the Jones bill not to interfere with 
privately owned established trades, and in following out the re- 
quirements of the merchant marine act it is necessary for us to 
refrain from chartering our vessels on any sort of a time charter 
basis where they would be thrown in competition with those 
vessels privately owned. 

“This department has charge of the working out of all 
charter parties and contracts effected on Shipping Board ton- 
nage. It keeps a close check on all demurrages incurred under 
these contracts and charters. 

“It might be interesting to the public to know that since the 
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board has been in office we have been able to collect more than 
$178,000 in demurrage. Formerly these demurrage claims either 
laid dormant ar were put into the hands of the legal department, 
where it would take anywhere from three to five years to get 
them tried out in court. Demurrage is a rather delicate ques- 
tion and it is often decided in court on the technicalities of the 
law. 

“We have been able to settle these cases either by mutual 
agreement or by arbitration. My department at present has un- 
der active negotiation for settlement more than $300,000 worth 
of these claims. Altogether there seems to be about $2,000,000 
of these demurrage claims against American shippers and about 
$31,000,000 against foreign governments which will have our at- 
tention in due course.” 

Regarding withdrawals and allocations, Mr. Smull said: 

“On July 24 there were 75 active managing agents of the 
Fleet Corporation operating 674 steel ships. Of this number of 
agents there were 12 acting as tramp operators, having a total 
of 125 vessels in service. The losses were running from $5,000 
to $25,000 per round trip voyage to Europe, approximately $1,- 
250,000 being the loss in voyage operations last June. 

“On January 1, 1922, there will only be 43 active agents 
handling 321 ships. All tramp steamers have been withdrawn. 
The losses in voyage operations in October, which is. the last 
month for which we have a report, had been cut to $400,000 and 
they are still being diminished. 

“From July 20 to the present date 526 steel cargo carriers have 
been withdrawn from service and 173 are allocated as follows: 
80 for berth service, 13 for bulk cargoes, and 80 as substitutes 
for the betterment of services and the saving of repairs. This 
leaves a net number of 353 steel cargo and passenger vessels 
that were tied up from July 20 to date.” 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


American ships showed a gain in October in the carriage of 
imports but a loss with respect to exports, according to E. S. 
Gregg, chief of the transportation division of the Bureau of For- 
eign. and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 
Said he: 


The volume of imports into the United States, exclusive of bulk 
oil shipments and Great Lakes cargoes, has increased markedly— 
from 688,775 long tons in August to 830,066 long tons in October. The 


volume of exports in these months declined from 2,162,364 tons to - 


2,040,181 tons, leaving a net increase in the volume of our total October 
trade of about 19,000 long tons. ° 

The position of American ships in our foreign trade shows an im- 
provement so far as imports are concerned, but the reverse holds with 
respect to export trade. During September, Shipping Board and 
United States independent vessels combined carried 40 per cent of our 
imports and 33 per cent of our exports, exclusive of oil shipments and 
Great Lakes cargoes in both cases. Comparable figures for October 
show that the share of American ships has increased to 44 per cent 
for imports and declined to 23 per cent for exports. This 10 per cent 
decline is the greatest change recorded for any part of the 16 months 
for which such data are available, with the exception of May, when 
the percentage of exports carried in-American ships declined 11 per 
cent. Combining our imports and exports, American ships carried 29 
per cent‘in October, compared with 35 per cent in September and with 
40 per cent for the entire 16 months. 

Imports of oil increased from 1,302,227 long tons in September to 
1,527,094 tons in October, and were the largest for any month since 
February. Exports declined slightly but were well above the average 
for the sixteen months. The percentage of oil imports carried in 
in Shipping Board tankers increased from 3 per cent in September 
to 8 per cent in October: the percentage carried by independent Amer- 
ican ships increased from 75 to 77 per cent, while the percentage 
carried by foreign tankers declined from 22 to 15 per cent. In oil ex- 
ports, on the other hand, foreign tankers strengthened their relative 
position by carrying 72 per cent in October as against 48 per cent in 
September. 

Great Lakes cargoes shipped into the United States during October 
were more than twice the volume of the September shipments. This 
movement is the reflection of the seasonal grain shipments, and the 
large volume of imports which came in despite the tariff shows the 
effect of the depreciated Canadian exchange. 


A table prepared by Mr. Gregg shows that the total exports 
in long tons in the Great Lakes trade amounted to 892,285 tons in 
October as against 1,212,577 tons in September, and that the total 
imports in long tons amounted to 619,295 tons as against 258,007 
tons in September. 


SCRAPPING OF WOODEN SHIPS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


That the Shipping Board may realize from $3,000 to $5,000 
on each of the wood ships owned by the board by means of 
scrapping them and selling the salvage material through con- 
tractors was predicted this week by officials, after contracts 
had been entered into with two companies which agreed to 
take four ships, pay the board $1,000 for each ship and turn 
over 50 per cent of the profits derived from the sale of the ma- 
terial taken out of the ships. The highest price per ship the 
board could expect to get if the ships were sold for commercial 
purposes would be $2,500, officials said. President Powell, of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, hopes to execute a sufficient 


number of similar contracts to cover the entire fleet of wood 
ships. 
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LASKER ANSWERS TRAFFIC WORLD 


(Address of Albert D. Lasker, Chairman, United States Shipping 
Board, before the Association of Commerce, Milwaukee, December 13.) 

Because vital legislation concerning our merchant marine 
must soon come before Congress, discussion of America’s future 
on the seas is a matter of particular moment at this time. 

It was my honored privilege to submit the manuscript of 
this address to President Harding, whose passion to see America 
successful on the ocean is second to none. 

In the prairie towns, cities, villages, and farms of our inland 
states the future of America on the seas will be decided. The 
points farthest from the ocean will decide the fate of American 
shipping on salt water. 

The dwellers of our coastal cities by and large are naturally 
for a permanently established American merchant marine. They 
may differ as to the means and methods to accomplish this; 
some, through selfish interests, may wish a limited American 
merchant marine, because peculiarly they are the beneficiaries 
of the present system. But, taken as a whole, the dwellers on 
our coast look forward to the day when ships and shipping in 
America will once more occupy the great place of importance 
in our national life which it did during its flourishing days from 
the establishment of the Republic until approximately the Civil 
War. 

It is the inland dweller, removed from direct contact with 
ships, who has felt a disinterestedness in American shipping 
that has almost amounted to an adverse prejudice if American 
shipping required national aid to insure its life. 

The inland dweller has felt that the profits of shipping 
inured entirely to the wealthy coast cities; that it was a local 
issue for local profit, and one that should be supported locally. 

The great World War, with the upheavals that followed, has 
brought.no question that more presses for instant attention with 
the American people than the question of what is to be the im- 
mediate future of our merchant marine. This, not only because 
as a result of the war the government became possessed of the 
largest single fleet the world ever knew—some fifteen hundred 
steel ships of over ten million tons—but because in the war we 
learned that both from the standpoint of national defense and 


to insure Our overseas commerce we are not safe in relying on™ 


foreign bottoms to carry our trade. 


A few days before I prepared this address, “Nation’s Busi- 
ness” sent me the following questions from “The Traffic World” 
of Chicago and asked that I discuss same. These questions seem 
to cover the very essence of the opposition that springs from 
the superficial or the sinister, or the ignorant, to the great en- 
terprise of a reestablished American merchant marine. The 
queries propounded are: 


Is there anything sacred in the doctrine of an American merchant 
marine or any lack of patriotism in being opposed to such an institu- 
tion as an economic extravagance? 

Can an American merchant marine be maintained without what 
amounts to a subsidy and taxation of the public? 

Is John Smith, who Knows and cares nothing about the shipping 
business, willing to be taxed, and ought he to be taxed, in order that 


bill Jcones’ goods may be carried in American rather than foreign 
bottoms? 


Does Bill Jones care, or ought he to care, whether his goods are 
carried in American or foreign bottoms? 

If he ought to care, why ought he? 

Should John Smith pay taxes so that Bill’s care may be gratified? 

If an American merchant marine ‘cannot be maintained without 
taxation of the public—in other words, if it can only be maintained 
and operated at a loss—why not let the foreign ships have the busi- 


ness? 

I shall not attempt here to answer these questions in cate- 
gorical order, but shall endeavor to discuss the American mer- 
chant marine and its future with these questions as a basis, 
because they seem to so thoroughly cover the ground of inland 
indifference. 

No thinking man can feel that there is anything sacred in 
the doctrine of an American merchant marine, any more than 
there is anything sacred in the doctrine of a large navy, or 
anything sacred in the doctrine of a large army, or anything 
sacred in a federal reserve bank as against the loose banking 
system we formerly had, or anything sacred in a direct system 
of taxation as against an indirect system of taxation, or any- 
thing sacred in any one of a thousand and one questions: that 
relate to our national life. It is not a question of what is sacred 
In doctrines discussed; it is a question of what is sound; and 
the proponents of an American merchant marine feel that it 
IS a very unsound doctrine that fails to teach that one of the 
Corner stones of economic and national safety is a merchant 
Marine built, owned, manned, and operated by Americans. 

There certainly is no lack of patriotism in being opposed to 
the American merchant marine as an economic extravagance, 
broviding it is an economic extravagance. But if it be not an 
*conomic extravagance, then indeed mere ignorance of the ques- 
ion is a poor excuse for being opposed unintelligently to some- 
thing so vital. 

With this premise, it would seem meet to discuss why a 
Merchant marine is one of the cornerstones of America’s 
*conomie life and safety. 

: The great Limitations Conference which is now proceeding 
‘0 auspiciously at Washington, represents one of the high water- 
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marks in American statesmanship and world vision. It is an 
achievement that long will stand as one of the glorious jewels 
in the crown of American accomplishments. 

Granting that the 5-5-3 naval program, or some equivalent, 
be adopted and that we have a naval holiday for a term of 
years, the question of naval equality is not solved; because, if 
in addition to the equalized navies, any one nation possesses a 
merchant marine of convertible strength vastly beyond that of 
another nation, the nation possessing that added convertible mer- 
chant tonnage has the preponderance of naval power. 

The government’s vast fleet, built as a war necessity, will 
ever remain a tribute to America’s miraculous ingenuity and 
energy. During the war it was a question of building a bridge 
of ships across the ocean, regardless of type, regardless of 
balance, regardless of cost, but with the sole purpose in mind of 
the maximum tonnage in the minimum time, facilities con- 
sidered. There is no man in the allied countries but will admit 
that in large measure the building of the United States Govern- 
ment’s merchant fleet hastened the end of the war, through the 
potential strength it showed the Imperial German Government 
that America possessed to quickly put unlimited armies of men 
and supplies on the battlefield. 

But there is no man who is conversant with the subject but 
who will admit that, for peace purposes, the government-owned 
fleet is not well balanced and is not, in its entirety, economically 
available. 

Without boring you with figures, taking into consideration 
passenger ships, and combined passenger and cargo ships of 
8,000 tons and over, which represent the very: cream of the 
merchant marine convertible for naval purposes, Great Britain 
possesses 234 ships of this type already completed, and the United 
States possesses 54 ships, a ratio of 4.3 to 1 in favor of Great 
Britain. Taking into consideration vessels now actually build- 
ing in both countries of this type, the ratio in favor of Great 
Britain will be increased 5 to 1. 

When speed is considered, and speed is essential for naval 
purposes, the ratio is even more startingly in favor of Great 
Britain; as of vessels of 22 knots and over she possesses 5, the 
United States possesses only 1, a ratio of 5 to 1; in all vessels 
of 12 knots and over, which is the minimum speed useful for 
naval operations, she possesses 234, and the United States pos- 
sesses only 53, a ratio of 4.4 to 1 in favor of Great Britain. 

There is no man who presumes that in our lifetime there 
will be war between ourselves and our British friends. It is for 
this happy reason that, without thought of war, the relative 
superiority of the British merchant marine overseas for con- 
vertible purposes may be used to illustrate the increased im- 
portance of a merchant marine to the national defense under 
the gloriously changed naval conditions into which we are 
entering. 

We should remember that if we enter a 10-year naval holi- 
day, which means practically little naval work for our ship- 
yards, and if we fail to establish a merchant marine, with its 
constant need of renewals and repairs, American shipyards will 
be largely closed and the art of shipbuilding will practically 
be lost to us. Should again the day come when, in the national 
defense, we must make use of our navy, we would be lacking 
the yards and the trained workers to renew its strength; and 
the nations which during the holiday period had kept their yards 
alive with merchant-marine work would have an unmatchable 
advantage over us. 

When President Roosevelt sent our fleet around the world 
it had to be bunkered and provisioned by the British merchant 
marine. The navy giant which we sent for the admiration of 
the peoples of the earth displayed that its feet were made of 
clay. This must never be again. 

But the proponents of an American merchant marine must 
rest their case far beyond the grounds of national defense, which, 
to the layman, at best is academic and far off, though to those 
who, with statesmanship vision, realize all the potential possi- 
bilities of the future, it is a matter of deepest concern. 

The claims for an American merchant marine must rest on 
its economic necessity to the: American people as a whole. The 
claims for an American merchant marine can rest on the proof 
that John Smith, who knows and cares nothing about the ship- 
ping business, but who ought to know and care a lot about it, 
should be willing, if necessary, to be taxed, and ought, if neces- 
sary, be taxed, in order that Bill Jones’s goods may be carried 
in American rather than foreign bottoms. In our Republic our 
common good fortune is reliant on the agencies essential to 
that good fortune. That, gentlemen, is the very crux of the 
whole question. Let us proceed to explore it. 

So long as America had its own great empire to conquer— 
an empire of fabulous natural wealth, an empire of almost seem- 
ingly inexhaustible and balanced raw materials—America could 
trade within its own confines, independent of the commerce of 
the world. It was during this period of our history, when the 
lure of unconquered golden opportunities called forth the ad- 
venturesome spirit of our young manhood, that America’s mer- 
chant marine, fostered to proud proportions by our original thir- 
teen seacoast states, began to decline and finally came to small 
proportions. 

Even before the World War vast changes in the domains 
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of current life made us a largely increased importing nation. 
For instance, the automobile has completely changed our na- 
tional life. It has, by common acceptance, passed the luxury 
stage and become an essential necessity in large measure, com- 
pared to its output. The automobile, to be potent, requires tires, 
and tires mean rubber. There is no rubber produced in the 
United States. 

Because of the very prosperity ef America from within, 
through the development of its natural wealth, the American 
people as a whole demand luxuries as do no other people of 
the world, until these very luxuries became necessities in Amer- 
ica’s life. Some of these luxuries, such as coffee and sugar, 
are largely imported. And so, in the cycle of events, our very 
self-sufficiency from within gave rise to luxuries which finally 
became necessities, until we perforce changed from a nation 
almost entirely an exporter of raw material to one, in large 
measure, an importer of raw material. 

Even before the World War our manufacturing capacity was 
increasing by leaps and bounds. I well remember about 10 years 
ago on a train between Milwaukee and Chicago, two foreigners, 
who evidently were traveling on a business tour in America and 
who had been visiting in Milwaukee, were seated behind me. 
One of them made a remark to the other that indelibly impressed 
itself on my memory. He said: 


The very genius and danger of America is that it is never satis- 
fied. In America if a man has a plant capacity that at any time does 
not equal his demand he is jealous of the thought that a competitor 
should have the trade, and he immediately starts building without 
regard to the fact that, similarly possessed with a desire for volume, 
his collective competitors build, so that the American potential output 
is constantly based on the peak of demand without regard to the 
average, which, when it does prevail, makes unprofitable many of the 
expanded plants. 


The very germ of philosophy of our economic strength and 
weakness was embodied in this statement. The great war merely 
inflamed that spirit in America and gave opportunity to it for 
fullest play beyond the imagination of man. With the war 
ended and the world sobering up from its madness, manufac- 
turing America finds itself with a surplus of plant account 
which must find permanent markets in the world as well as at 
home if overhead expenses are to be met and profitable opera- 
tion insured. With the enlarged American plant capacity in 
many lines, unless world markets are conquered, profitable opera- 
tion is endangered, and unemployment for periods longer than 
would exist otherwise will come into being. 

The farmer’s direct and overwhelming interest in the over- 
seas trade was proved not a great while ago in his pressure on 
Congress, which resulted in the passage of a bill over President 
Wilson’s veto, directing the resumption of the War Finance Cor- 
poration with authority to issue a billion dollars in credit for 
the purpose of aiding him in exporting agricultural and other 
products. Surely, with such a proved interest in export for his 
surplus in order that prices might be maintained, the farmer 
must become conscious that it is essential that America control 
the vehicles of export delivery that his needs may be surely met 
in times when other nations might not be able or would not 
be willing to furnish us the necessary bottoms. 

America at one time was practically self-contained. The 
world demanded our raw materials in great volume and we 
largely consumed at home what we manufactured. But now that 
we are such great importers of raw materials (which come 
largely from nonmanufacturing countries) we must perforce send 
manufactured goods to these countries to balance our trade; and 
with the added plant capacities that we have we must find still 
further foreign markets for our manufactured goods to bring 
our overhead down. 

Beyond all this our greatest present customers owe us vast 
sums of money, which they can only pay if we take merchandise 
from them; and if we permit them to sell us merchandise we 
in turn must ffMd new world markets for the surplus products 
which we shall thus have. 


Therefore it is true—and no blindness nor unwillingness to 
recognize the fact can change the fact—that stability in America 
and restored normal prosperity must be based on development 
of foreign trade and foreign markets in a measure never before 
realized by Americans. A new era in world trade has come to 
America, whether America wills it or no. 

Here is where the absolute necessity of an established Amer- 
ican merchant marine enters as one of the very cornerstones 
of our prosperity, for two reasons: First, because we can not 
rely on others for the tonnage needed, when and where, to carry 
our goods to markets we would conquer; and second, because we 
can not afford, in the interest of national prosperity, to pay the 
freights te foreigners which should remain at home. No ambi- 
tious American industry would be content to rely on its competi- 
tor for the delivery of its product. 

When Great Britain was engaged in the Boer war she could 
not, aS many will remember, divert her merchant tonnage to 
American usage. Had we at that time had world commerce to 
protect, as we have now and will have in increasing measure, we 
would have been in a sorry plight; and should Great Britain, still 
mistress of the seas in merchant marine, ever get into war with 
another power, America being no party to the controversy, our 
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chief carrying agent would once again have to divert her mer. 
chant marine from our purposes and needs. 

The history of shipping is one of shortages and surpluses, 
To-day there is a surplus of shipping in the world, so that one- 
half of America’s fleet is tied to the docks and all nations have 
ships of their flags idly swinging at anchor. But it is a poor 
imagination that can not realize that world conditions repeat 
themselves; and some time again in the years to come, within 
the life of practically every man in this audience, there will be a 
shortage of shipping. In such period of shortage, ships will first 
be available to the manufacturer whose country has the largest 
tonnage, for he can afford to bid as much as any manufacturer, 
and the preference will be his. 

The very life of foreign commerce is that the exporting nation 
should have regular, constant, and uninterrupted communication 
to the importing nation. America, with its vastly increased need 
for export business must insure that export business by insuring 
that it owns and controls the ships to carry its trade. Moreover, 
shipping lines are the best agents of our foreign trade. America 
can not afford to take the risks that, for any reason, relying on 
ships of another flag, these ships may be withdrawn from its needs, 
For, if the foreign purchaser finds that he can not get his goods 
when he wants them and as he wants them, he will find other 
sources of supply; and once lost to us, his custom will be hard 
to win back. 

The dweller on the farm, the worker in the mine, the laborer 
in the factory, whether he lives in Wisconsin or Kansas or New 
Mexico has as much interest in an established American merchant 
marine as has the man who lives and toils on the docks of our great 
ocean port cities; because, unless America meets changed con- 
ditions from within, which I have attempted to sketch, and 
changed world conditions which have been brought about by the 
war, its export business will fail, factories will close, and there 
will not be profitable demand for raw materials or’ finished 
products. When export business fails and factories close, the 
industrial worker cannot buy the product of the farm. 

Through the agency of vast railroad and train transporta- 
tion, with telegraph, telephone, and postal services, we are all 
one in modern transportation. When the fabric breaks for one, 
it breaks for all. A coal strike, and we all suffer. Supposing 
the ports of New York, Boston, Norfolk, New Orleans, Galveston, 
San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle, for some reason—let us 
say, an unbreakable strike—were closed for six months. Every- 
one must visualize that factories would practically close down, 
because one could get in neither needed raw materials nor get out 
of the country manufactured materials that would enable one to 
keep factories going. Surely every inland dweller on farm or 
in the city would suffer 

Having visualized this, then picture what would happen to 
us if, for any reason in world competition, because of circum- 
stances beyond or within our power, the ocean-carrying of Amer- 
ica’s trade was in the hands of its competitors when the time 
of marked competition was with us. Is it not to be supposed 
that these competing nations would find, even at a seeming loss 
of profit to themselves, good reason why we did not get the 
ships when and as we needed them? 

In the course of a decade America pays out some billions in 
freights. These freights include only incidentally profit; the main 
thing, though, which freights cover is cost of operation This cost 
of operation includes, again in turn, the cost of the ship, the 
cost of subsistence, the cost of fuel and supplies, and the wages. 
If John Smith, as an individual, pays out $50 in Europe for 
something, John Smith is not $50 poorer as against if he had 
bought that same thing at home. But if a hundred and ten mil- 
lion John Smiths pay out in freights billions to foreign nations, 
the nation is those billions poorer as against if it had retained 
the money at home, because the national wealth that is traded 
in around the circle domestically remains the property of the 
nation as a whole; but, once it is traded abroad, it passes from 
the national wealth, particularly in such matters as freights. 

The other maritime nations of the world, having centuries 
of established foreign trade relations behind them, have benetfis 
that we in America must pay a price and suffer time to bring 
to us. They have all the good will and profit that come from 
the volume of established trade. They have that experience 
which comes from constant operation. But, beyond all, the other 
maritime nations of the world have the benefit of lower cost il 
production of ships and lower cost in operation of ships, il 
many instances because of their lower standards of living. N0 
man should ask an American on the sea to live at lower stand 
ards than the American on land. 

For thece several reasons we can have no American mel 
chant marine save that we pay a price of time and money (0 
get the volume and to learn the business. 

If it is proved that every American, be he inland or coastal 
dweller, is directly interested in the insurance of his daily wage, 12 
an American merchant marine, then, if it is necessary to pay 4 
price to insure the establishment of an American merchall 
marine, it becomes the duty and inures to the profit of the 
nation to pay that price, for it cannot be paid by any group 
of individuals engaged in the particular enterprise if that ente™ 
prise must for any length of time be carried on, because of 
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national reasons, at a national loss, when in the ultimate the 
establishment of the enterprise is one of the very cornerstones 
of insured national weal. 

That strategic trade routes shall be insured to America, the 
Shipping Board, under mandate of the Jones act, through which 
it exists, operates its fleet at great cost to the government and, 
under certain conditions, to the great injury of private capital, 
which cannot compete with the government. In due course 
national aid to private shipping should result in the government’s 
retirement from operation, so that ultimately no increased drain 
on the Treasury would be involved, and through profitable pri- 
vate operation permanency would be insured to our merchant 
marine, private initiative and enterprise would be inspired, and 
the government would find customers for its large fleet of ships. 

Only through national aid to private shipping can I see a 
yaarket created for the government’s fleet—and government aid 
should come back to the Treasury many times over in increased 
sales prices we will get for our nationally owned ships. In 
some form or other all the successful maritime nations have 
won their power on the sea through government aid to private 
operation. What is here and now proposed for America is 
merely in line with accepted practice, at some stage of shipping 
in each country the world throughout. 

No mere miracle of American genius can establish a mer- 
chant marine, for efficiency on the seas naturally belongs and 
is held by those nations who have the most practice on the 
seas. Given the same experience, Americans will have it in 
fullest measure—in man for man, given opportunity for experi- 
ence, in greater measure than others. 

No mere miracle of American ingenuity can win in short 
time the volume of business and assured trade routes necessary 
for profitable operation. This requires years of continued 
and uninterrupted operation. The great empire of the United 
‘States never could have been conquered unless aid had been 
given American railroads in such measure as man never dreamed 
of aid being given enterprise. The states and the nation 
-showered upon the railroads inestimable natural wealth to make 
their building possible and their operation possible while trade 
‘was being built up. 

As important as the railroads were in the wresting of the 
empire, so now, in the cycle of events, transportation on the 
sea becomes a paramount issue of the day, unless American 
statesmanship is bankrupt and American vision blind. Shall 
we, standing in our own light, surrender to others the wealth 
of opportunity which is ours, stupidly and blindly holding to 
fetishes of past conditions? Or, recognizing changes from 
within and without, shall we do that which is necessary to give 
to our children the same opportunity that our fathers had and 
that came to us? 

Our John Smiths, our blind John Smiths, our ignorant John 
Smiths, our narrow John Smiths, our insular John Smiths, who 
know nothing and care nothing about the shipping business, 
should at least tax their brains to learn and see the obvious— 
that Bill Jones’ goods are their goods, that Bill Jones’ pros- 
perity is their prosperity, that Bill Jones’ adversity is their 
adversity, and that unless Bill Jones has an assured foreign 
trade, which can only be insured through American bottoms, 
Bill Jones will fail to prosper, and in his failure John Smith 
fails. 


CONTROL OF WATER RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Enactment of legislation giving the Shipping Board abso- 
lute control of water rates in inter-coastal trade probably will 
be recommended to Congress to enable the board to deal with 
the situation growing out of rate cutting in that trade, said 
Vice-President Love, in charge of traffic of the fleet corpora- 
tion. Under the law at present, the carriers file maximum.-rates 
with the board, but the latter has no power to prevent them from 
charging less than the maximum rate. 

Mr. Love said every effort was being made to hold the 
inter-coastal conference together in order to stabilize rates. For- 
eign steamship lines have abrogated the agreement to recognize 
a differential of five cents on flour over bulk grains, but the 
Shipping Board is continuing the agreement on the differential 
with the millers. Mr. Love said the agreement with the millers 
had been revised to provide that rates on the Benson list of 
manufactured grain commodities to the United Kingdom and 
European ports would be revised on the first and fifteenth of 
each month, such revision to be based on the average of the 
grain rates accepted during the previous fifteen days. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Doubt as to whether the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
Way to the ocean, if developed, would be used was expressed 
by Representative Griffin of New York, in a speech in the House 
lm opposition to the project 

“The interests and sections which are clamoring for this 
Project have the New York Barge Canal at their disposal, yet 
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it is not used. Last year the barge canal carried 2,000,000 tons, 
although its total capacity is upward of 25,000,000 tons.” 

Mr. Griffin said the contention that excessive charges for 
the transfer of freight from boats to cars or to ocean ships at 
the port of New York precluded the extensive use of the canal 
by western shippers was false and that that contention was 
only a part of the wide propaganda invoked for the popularizing 
of the St. Lawrence project in certain quarters. 

Doubt also was expressed by Mr. Griffin as to the ability 
to construct a vessel which could navigate the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway and also the high seas. He said the 
probabilities were against such an innovation. 

As a representative from New York City Mr. Griffin de- 
clared that that city was not opposed to the project. He said 
he believed the New York Barge Canal could compete succuss- 
fully with any other waterway that could be devised by the 
ingenuity of man. 

“There is too much ignorance on, that subject,’ said he. 
“I confess myself to have been ignorant of the magnitude and 
possibilities of the barge canal.” 

Representative Griffin said on a recent trip over the canal 
he had been amazed at its magnitude and had also been dis- 
mayed at the revelation of how utterly it has been neglected 
by the shippers of the country. 

In response to a question, Mr. Griffin said the barge canal 
did not pay—that there was no canal in the United States that 
paid today. The reason, he said, was the opposition of the 
railroads. 

“Why,” said he, “the railroads have bought canals all over 
the country, only to abandon them. Once acquired, they have 
allowed the green sedge to choke their course and the water 
to stagnate within their banks. They have persistently strug- 
gled to eliminate or destroy all waterway rivalry. I urge my 
friends of the Northwest to give the barge canal a trial. 

“I am, in fact, less disappointed with them than I am with 
the people of my own state. The merchants’ associations and 
the boards of trade should urge the people of the state of New 
York to give the barge canal a trial. They should make it 
known that it is not a canal any longer, but a free waterway, 
foolishly neglected by those who might profit miost by its use. 
I would like to see the day come when that beautiful waterway 
highway, with its capacious locks and splendid terminals, might 
be used to its fullest capacity.” 


EXPENSE OF IDLE SHIPS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Joseph W. Powell, president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, has made the following announcement as to the ex- 
pense of taking care of vessels tied up: 


Referring to steel ships: As of August 22, 1921, there were 740 
vessels laid up at an average annual cost for wages, subsistence, fuel, 
wharfagé, tugs, launches and miscellaneous of $12,233.16 per ship. 
As of November 30, there were 1,038 vessels laid up at an average 
annual cost for wages, subsistence, fuel, wharfage, tugs, launches 
and miscellaneous of $5,250.84 per ship. For comparative purposes, 
taking 1,000 ships, the annual cost of lay-up, based on the cost of 
August 22, 1921, would have been $12,233,160, whereas, based on the 
figures of November 30, the annual cost would be $5,250,840. This, 
on the basis of 1,000 ships, shows a reduction of $6,982,320. 

Referring to wood ships: As of August 22, 1921, there were 286 
vessels laid up at an average annual cost for wages, subsistence, 
fuel, wharfage, tugs, launches and miscellaneous of $316.08 per ship. 
As of November 14 there were 263 vessels laid up at an average annual 
cost covering wages, subsistence, fuel, wharfage, tugs, launches and 
miscellaneous of $197.40 per ship. 

For comparative purposes, taking a mean figure of 275 ships, the 
annual cost of lay-up, based on the cost of August 22, 1921, would 
have been $86,922, whereas based on the figures. of November 14, the 
annual cost would be $61,285. This, on the basis of 275 ships, shows 
a reduction of $25,637. 


SHIPPING BOARD REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The United States merchant marine had a total deadweight 
tonnage of 27,538,464 tons, of which 16,819,943 tons were regis- 
tered in foreign trade, as of June 30, 1921, according to the fifth 
annual report of the United States Shipping Board. In 1910 the 
total was 11,262,123 tons, with 1,173,776 tons registered in foreign 
trade, and in 1917, 13,306,556 tons, of which 3,661,164 tons were 
registered in foreign trade. The increase in tonnage due to the 
war is reflected in the 1920 total of 25,027,342 tons, of which 
15,692,631 tons were registered in the foreign trade. 

In the. fiscal year 1921 American ships in foreign trade car- 
ried 39.8 per cent of exports and imports by value and foreign 
ships carried 60.2 per cent. In the fiscal year 1920 American 
ships carried 42.7 per cent and foreign ships 57.3 per cent. In 
1914, American ships carried only 9.7 per cent as against 90.3 
per cent in foreign ships. 

The report of the treasurer shows that in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1921, the excess of cash outgo over cash income 
of the board as a whole was $82,419,005.65. The cash income 
was $608,135,420.90 and the cash outgo was $690,554,426.55. 

Section 28 of the merchant marine act, to which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission directed the attention of Congress 
in its annual report, was discussed briefly by the board, which 
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said it had “instituted a study of the provisions of section 28 and 
of the general situation with reference thereto, with a view to 
requesting the Interstate Commerce Commission to provide the 
rate-structure machinery necessary to place the section in full 
effect at the moment the American merchant marine had reached 
such a point as to numbers and types of vessels as would in- 
sure the smooth and equitable functioning of the section in the 
manner intended by the Congress.” 

In the fiscal year the board authorized the transfer to for- 
eign registry of 401 vessels of 202,283 gross tons. 

“The policy of the board has been to authorize transfers to 
foreign registry only in such cases as it could be shown that 
there is a bona fide sale and that the purpose of the transfer is 
not to avoid the laws of the United States,” the board said. “It 
has not been the policy of the board to approve the transfer of 
large steel vessels which would be of value to the American mer- 
chant marine. * * * Owing to the unusual activity in the oil 
trade in Mexico, the board authorized the transfer of 113 vessels 
to Mexican registry. These were chiefly barges and the smaller 
types adapted to the transportation of oil on the Panuco River.” 

The board said that perhaps the most perplexing conditions 
which faced American ship owners and operators in the fiscal 
year were those of high cost of operation, declining freight rate, 
representation abroad, solicitation of cargo, trained personnel 
and pier facilities. 

“Of these conditions,’ the report states, “the board aided 
directly in helping to solve the problems of declining freight 
rates, representation abroad, and solicitation of cargo. The 
adoption of the conference principle of rate-making in every trade 
in which board vessels were employed prevented an unneces- 
sary decline of rates below operating costs. In addition, the 
activities of the board in aligning and realigning general cargo 
services to prevent overtonnaging and to eliminate competition 
between managing agents of board vessels also had an effect 
upon rates.” 

On June 30, 1921, the board had a total of 410 general cargo 
berths, of which 393 were between United States and foreign 
ports and coastwise services in the United States, and 17 be- 
tween foreign ports. A further subdivision shows that of the 410 
general cargo berths, there were 220 from the North Atlantic, 
63 from the South Atlantic, 69 from the Gulf, and 27 from the 
Pacific coast. 

The board lost a total of eleven vessels in the fiscal year 
1921 due to fire, collision, stranding and striking rocks. The 
estimated loss from accidents and losses is given as $9,115,691.07, 
the number of vessels involved being 1,838. 

Vessels sold but returned to the board numbered 121, with a 
net selling price of $87,885,273.25. The board sold 37 tugs for 
$2,170,500, and 41 uncompleted wooden hulls for $2,063,542.67. 

Vessels sold and still in the hands of purchasers as of June 
30, 1921, numbered 380, with a deadweight tonnage of 1,851,902, 
and a net selling price of $293,907,429.54. The balance unpaid 
as of June 30, 1921, on these ships was $121,308,127.18. 

One hundred and nineteen interstate water carriers were 
filing tariffs with the division of regulation of the board as of 
June 30, 1921, according to the report of that division. This was 
an increase of 20 over the previous year. During the year Car- 
riers filed 1,867 tariffs, an increase of 415 over the previous year. 

In the fiscal year 1921, 218 ships of 1,737,550 deadweight 
tonnage were delivered by the construction department of the 
division of construction and repairs. This tonnage was but 
30.5 per cent of that delivered during the previous fiscal year. 
At the end of the year there remained to he constructed but 24 
steel contract vessels, totaling 276,800 deadweight tons. 

“The fiscal year with which this report deals was a particu- 
larly interesting one from an operating standpoint,” the division 
of operations said in its report. “The working conditions which 
obtained were without a parallel in history, and the whole anpert 
of the shipping problem was completely altered. 

“At the beginning of the vear freight rates in the open mar- 
kets were high, because of the shortage of available tonnage, but 
toward the latter part of the year a fall in values began. This 
was brought about in a large measure by the increased volume 
of tonnage, adverse rates of exchange, and other influences which 
tended to reduce the volume of goods offered for transportation. 

“Moreover, the collection and distribution of goods was 
greatly hampered and delayed by the want of sufficient trans- 
portation in many countries, which led to congestion in some 
ports and long delays in the loading and unloading of ships. 
These delays were intensified in many instances by prolonged 
strikes. Ships were detained for long periods at ports, and many 
had to sail in ballast or with insufficient cargoes. Toward the 
latter part of the fiscal year rates had fallen to such an extent 
that owners of vessels were faced with the question of either 
running their ships at a heavy loss or laying them up until the 
crisis had passed. 

“During the year rates declined from 50 to 60 per cent. This 
falling off in the earning capacity of ships was accompanied by 
no appreciable reduction in the cost of operation charges, save 
in the price of fuel. Under such conditions very few ships were 
operating at a profit by the end of the fiscal year. 

“On June 30, 1920, the Division of Operations was charged 
with the control of 1,502 vessels of 9,367,551 tons deadweight. 
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Additional deliveries of new tonnage increased these figures on 
June 30, 1921, to 1,740 vessels of 11,323,686 tons deadweight, of 
which 611 vessels were engaged in foreign trade to all the prin- 
cipal ports of the world. The analysis of this traffic for the lat- 
ter half of the fiscal year indicated results satisfactory in com- 
parison with the relative utility in commerce of ships sailing 
under other flags. 

“During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, the total water- 
borne foreign commerce of the United States aggregated 96, 
084,582 cargo tons, the deadweight tonnage of the vessels enter- 
ing and clearing was 122,439,789, and the total arrivals and 
departures numbered 43,451 vessels. Fifty-one per cent of all 
arrivals and departures at United States ports were American 
vessels, as well as 51 per cent of the deadweight tonnage em- 
ployed, and 52 per cent of the total cargo tonnage clearing and 
entering United States ports moved under the American flag. 

“Twenty-one thousand two hundred and seventy-five foreign 
vessels of 118,334,705 deadweight tons entering and clearing, 
handled 46,201,966 cargo tons of our foreign commerce. 

“In relative efficiency, as indicated by the percentage of load 
to deadweight tonnage, the American percentage is 40.7 per cent 
and the foreign 39 per cent, or, in other words, while American 
vessels required 2.45 deadweight tons to transport each ton of 
cargo, foreign vessels used 2.57 deadweight tons per cargo ton. 

“Exports constituted 62 per cent of the total cargo move- 
ment. Fifty per cent of the clearances and deadweight tonnage 
employed in export trade was American, but carried only 39 per 
cent of the export cargo tonnage. Fifty-two per cent of the 
entrances and deadweight tonnage employed in import trade 
was American and carried 73 per cent of the import cargo ton- 
nage.” 

The consolidated balance sheet of the board lists its assets 
as of June 30, 1921, at $3,070,599,518.40. 


BRITISH COAL COMPETITION 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


An earnest effort to find a way whereby American coal op- 
erators, the American merchant marine, and American railroads 
may meet the fierce competition in the neutral markets of the 
world that has been created by British operators, British ship- 
ping and British railroads was made at a conference, December 
14, held under the auspices of Chairman McChord of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Secretary Hoover of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Commissioner Thompson of the Shipping 
Board. They brought out the fact that British coal is coming 
into American harbors and is being sold in New York at the 
rate of between 160,000 to 200,000 tons a month at prices below 
those which American operators can meet under the present 
freight rates. 


Speaking through W. L. Andrews, vice-president of the 
Consolidation Coal Company, the mine operators asked the 
traffic executives assembled in the room to make a reduction of 
$1 a ton in the export rates on coal. The traffic executives, 
before the conference, had declined to make such a reduction. 
They said it was too heavy a sacrifice to ask the railroads to 
make. After discussion on that point the railroad men prac- 
tically admitted, however, that what they really feared was 
not so much the loss of revenue as the possible effect on do- 
mestic coal rates. 


Secretary Hoover said the question to be solved was what 
Americans could do, not merely to get their coal into highly 
competitive markets, but to preserve the markets in the West 
Indies they had before the war. He said that the British, ac- 
cording to cables he had received the day before, were quoting 
coal from $1.50 to $2.25 a ton lower than the quotations of 
Pocahontas coal. He said the British had gone into the Med- 
iterranean markets, not merely to meet the prices made by 
American salesmen, but with quotations away below American 
prices. Obviously their effort was to not merely get a share 
of the business, but to get all of it. He added that the British 
had not only made efforts of the kind indicated, for the purpose 
of regaining the Mediterranean markets, but had invaded the 
West Indies with offers to supply as much as 750,000 tons at 
prices which were lower than could be made by the Americans, 
even if the latter were successful in their efforts to obtain a 
reduction of $1 in the freight rates. 

The railroad executives were not in a position to make 
any definite answers to the representations that were made to 
them. Speaking through Vice-President F. M. Whitaker, of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, they: said that they had told their presidents 
that the reduction should not be made and therefore they were 
not in a position to promise a reversal of that without con- 
sultation with their superiors. 

At the suggestion of Chairman McChord, a committee to 
consider the whole matter was appointed to represent the in- 
terests and agencies participating in the conference. That com- 
mittee consists of W. V. Hardie, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, J. B. Smull, vice-president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, in charge of charters; F. R. Wadleigh, of the De- 
partment of Commerce; F. M. Whitaker, the railroads; and 
T. F. Farrell, the operators. That committee is to have what 
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js hoped will be a final session December 21, for the promulga- 
tion of a scheme for meeting the situation. 

Commissioner Lewis asked the railroad men the direct ques- 
tion if the Interstate Commerce Commission could protect the 
other coal business of the railroads from the effects of the 
proposed reduction for export coal, would they be willing to 
go into this European competition. The railroad men, speaking 
through Mr. Whitaker, suggested that the sacrifice asked of 
the railroads was too great.’ 

“We are all in the same boat,” said Secretary Hoover; “we 
know that the railroads are not making any money and that 
the mine operators will not make any money if they make 
their prices such as will be necessary to enable them to retain 
any of the business they have been doing before and during 
the war. It is not a question of who shall make the greatest 
sacrifice. With costs of production from $1.90 up-to $2.10 per 
ton, it is obvious that the operators cannot make a reduction 
which alone would enable them to retain any of their business 
overseas. It is also obvious that if the Shipping Board is willing. 
to give the use of its vessels at the cost of operation, the Amen. 
can Ships will not make a dollar.” 

Commissioner Thompson, for the Shipping Board, said that 
the board would make charters to the mine operators barely 
high enough to meet the cost of operation as soon as_ they 
showed they were ready to go into the business of competing 
with the British. 


RATES ON WOOL, ETC. 


The Trafic World Washington Burear 


In Docket No. 11, Boston Wool Trade Association vs. Mer- 
chants’ & Miners’ Transportation Company, the Shipping Board 
has dismissed the complaint on a finding that the practice of 
the respondent in the spring and summer of 1920 in accepting 
only as less-than-carload traffic, and applying less-than-carload 
rates thereto, certain shipments of wool and related articles 
was not shown to be unjust or unreasonable. It also held that 
the practice, under existing embargoes, of accepting shipments 
of wool only after application for and apportionment of space, 
had not been shown to be unduly preferential to shippers of 


other commodities or unduly prejudicial to shippers of wool.” 


The report of the board, written by Examiner H. E. Mang- 
hum, in charge of the division of regulation, set forth that the 
complainant alleged that the practices of the Merchants & Miners 
in issue were unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, and 
preferential with respect to the shipment of wool and related 
articles between Boston and Philadelphia. The association 
asked the board to effect a discontinuance of the practices and 
to award reparation. 

“The action of the respondent carrier in refusing to accept 
and transport shipments at carload rates was predicated upon 
the existence of the embargoes against carload traffic then in 
effect (during spring and summer of 1920) and the question at 
issue resolves itself into a determination of whether the em- 
bargoes were properly invoked,” the board said. “The right 
of a common carrier to declare an embargo when the circum- 
stances warrant such action is established, as is also the fact 
that the necessity for placing embargoes is a matter to be 
determined in the first instance by the carrier. On the other 
hand an embargo is an emergency measure to be resorted to 
oly where there is congestion of traffic, or when it is impos- 
sible to transport the freight offered because of physical limita- 
tions of the carrier.” 

The board said there was no convincing evidence in sup- 
port of the contention of complainant that the embargoes were 
placed by the carrier in order to increase its revenue and were 
not justified by the traffic conditions then prevalent. 

“On the contrary,” the report said, “ample evidence is of 
tecord with reSpect to the severely congested condition of traffic 
luring the period under consideration. Contemporaneous em- 
bargoes were in effect by rail carriers which diverted to the 
water lines considerable volumes of traffic ordinarily handled by 
the railroads. * * * Evidence of record clearly shows that 
common with the experience of other carriers, both rail and 
water, the respondent carrier found the situation beyond its 
tontrol and that under the circumstances the exercise of its 
tight to seek to remedy conditions through the medium of em- 
largoes was justified.” 


As to the portion of the complaint alleging undue prefer- 
fice in favor of shippers of other commodities because of the 
bractice of the carrier in apportioning available space in its 
‘éssels among shippers of wool pursuant to a clause in its em- 
largoes which provided that shipments of wool would only be 
accepted after arrangements for space had been made with the 
rwarding agent of the carrier, the board said the carrier sub- 
titted that the purpose of this practice was to insure a degree 
of service to all shippers, and that if all the wool offered for 
'ansportation had been accepted no other commodities could 
ave been transported. It was further testified, the board said, 
that the space in the vessels of the respondent was apportioned 
ag equitably as possible among the shippers who had previously 
Wtified the forwarding agent that they had wool to move, in con- 
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sequence of which all shippers were able to have some of their 
traffic handled on each sailing. 

The board said a table submitted in evidence showed that in 
the weeks ending March 6 to April 3, inclusive, 1920, over 31 
per cent of the total tonnage handled was wool, and that with 
possibly one or two exceptions this commodity comprised the 
largest tonnage of the cargo of each vessel operated. 

“Moreover,” the board said, “the volume of wool shipments 
between Boston and Philadelphia was stated by the complain- 
ant to exceed that between any other two points in the United 
States, corroborating the testimony of the carrier’s witnesses that 
a special rule of treatment for wool was necessary during the 
embargo period in order that other commodities as well might 
move.” 


CAPE COD CANAL PURCHASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Winslow, chairman of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, has introduced a bill (H. 
R. 9489) providing for the purchase by the government of the 
Cape Cod Canal. Such purchase has been recommended to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of War on the ground that the govern- 
ment should control it in the interest of the national defense. 

The. bill would appropriate $5,500,000 to be expended by the 
Secretary of War for the acquisition of the property in accord- 
ance with a contract executed by the Boston, Cape Cod and New 
York Canal Company, and to pay the interest on an outstanding 
bond issue of $6,000,000 on the property, falling due January 1, 
1922. The government would assume the bond issue, so that 
the total cost of the property would be $11,500,000. 

The canal property was under federal conirol and the com- 
pany’s claim for compensation was referred to a board of referees 
appointed by- the Commission. The board held that it was un- 
able on the evidence submitted to find and report any sum of 
money as the just compensation to be paid by the United States 
for the use of the property. 

’ The canal extends from Cape Cod Bay to Buzzards Bay in 
Massachusetts. Before the board of referees the company con- 
tended the property was worth $16,801,201. The government 





brought condemnation proceedings to acquire the property on 


April 1, 1919, but no final decree has been obtained. 


REPORT OF WATERWAYS SERVICE 


The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau 


In the annual report of the inland and coastwise waterways 
service of the War Department the following table was sub- 
mitted as “a concise and consolidated statement of the final re- 
sults of operation on the four federal barge lines” which were in 
operation the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921: 


New York Intra- Mississippi Warrior 
Barge Canal_ coastal River River 
section.! division.” section. section. 
Months in operation ..... 8 4 12 1 
"EORG TRRMMIOE .iskssé-ccescics 141,154 18,958 237,268 217,942 
oe | ee $670,010.28 $38,369.72 $238,145.71: $383,700.19 
Depreciation charge ..... $215,091.30 $19,102.64 $264,491.30 $95,897.80 
Total operating deficit... $885,101.58 $57,472.36 $502,637.01 $479,597.99 





; 1Includes operating figures from Oct. 15, 1920, to Feb. 28, 1921, for 
intracoastal division. 


* Covers period Mar. 1 to June 30, 1921, as independent section. 


Operations on the New York canal section were discon- 
tinued on March 29, 1921, under the Wadsworth amendment to 
the transportation act. The intracoastal route between Balti- 
more and New Bern, N. C., was continued separately under an 
acting general manager with headquarters at Baltimore. 

“While none of the lines has shown an operating profit for 
the year,” the chief of the division stated, “one, the Mississippi, 
has changed for the past three months from a losing venture 
to one of gain and has earned a steady net profit for the months 
of April, May, and June, amounting to $22,885.92, after setting 
aside a reserve depreciation in equipment amounting to the very 
considerable sum of $87,871.05. This gratifying, though not at all 
unexpected profitable result on one waterway at least has been 
effected by putting into commission the four new powerful mod- 
ern towboats completed during the year. With the addition of 
the remaining two under construction, now 96 per cent finished, 
and the completion of the system of terminals now under con- 
struction at St. Louis. Cairo. Memphis, and New Orleans, I have 
no doubt that henceforth the net profits of the Federal barge 
line on the Mississippi will be substantial and regular and of an 
amount sufficient to overcome in a very large measure any loss 
sustained by continued government operation on the two other 
waterways, now the subjects of experiment as a means of reg- 
ular transportation, . 

“The practical completion and putting into commission of 
all of the new equipment designed for the several lines, the 
actual start in the construction of a coordinated system of mod- 
ern terminals, the sale of the equipment and the abandonment 
of government operation on the New York Canal, not, however, 
until it had demonstrated the practical commercial. soundness 
of the enterprise to the satisfaction of well-informed business 
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men, the inauguration of the Federal barge line service on the 
intracoastal route, these are the major outcomings of the year’s 
operation of the service.” 

Discussing the Mississippi river section, the report stated 
that the total freight revenue for the year was $1,041,540.42, and 
the operating deficit $502,637.01, of which $264,491.30, or 52.5 
per cent was accrued depreciation, leaving a net cash profit of 
$238,145.71. 

The encouraging thing, the report said, was that when the 
gross revenue rose above $100,000 a month, as was the case in 
the last three months of the fiscal year, the deficits ceased 
and the Mississippyr section began to earn its operating expenses, 
“including the high depreciation previously mentioned, and be- 
gan to accumulate surplus earnings.” : 

“In this connection,” the report said, “it may be of interest 
to note that these surplus earnings are improving in the fiscal 
year 1921-22. At the time of completion of this report there 
are available the estimated earnings for July with a surplus of 
$25,000 and August with $50,000 applicable to surplus after meet- 
ing all operating costs, including accrued depreciation. 

“The best evidence of the inherent merit of the project on 
the Mississippi River is the fact that with the addition of power 
and the transportation of freight in reasonable volume the 
deficits are reduced and are becoming surpluses. 

“In the period of operation to June 30, 1919, the operating 
expenses were $702,821.36 and the revenues only $277,453.68. 

“In the last half of 1919 the operating expenses were $436,- 
599.09 and the revenue $167,205,04. 

“In the first half of 1920 the operating expenses were $710,- 
168.19 and the revenues $367,230.48. 

“In the first half of 1921 the operating expenses 
$815,087.07 and the revenues also rose to $721,731.59. 

“This last period saw the beginning of operation with the 
new power and the tonnage rose for the first time above 100,- 
000 tons in the half year. 

“The book deficit from operation stands at $95,775.69 for this 
last half-year period. During that period the depreciation set 
up amounted to $162,945.94. So, during this period on the Mis- 
sissippi no expenditure of appropriated funds was necessary to 
maintain operations. On the contrary the service earned in that 
period $67,170.25 more than its cost of operation, 

“In the last three months of this period the service earned 
$110,756.99 in excess of the actual out-of-pocket cost of operation. 
These gains are increasing since the beginning of the new fiscal 
year, and August estimates bring the surplus above operating 
costs accrued in the five months April to August, inclusive, up 
to something in excess of $250,000.” 


rose to 


WAGES OF MARINE LABOR 


Representatives of marine labor organizations began nego- 
tiations with the Shipping Board this week looking to the exe- 
cution of new wage agreements to take the place of the ones 
which expire December 31, 1921. The organizations represented 
in the conferences were the National Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association, the National Association of Masters, Mates 
and Pilots; the Neptune Association of Deck Officers, and the 
National United Radio Telegraphers’ Association. 


ALASKAN TRANSPORTATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Alaskan railroad is serving the people of Alaska to 
greater extent that is generally realized, Governor Scott C. Bone 
said in his annual report to the Secretary of the Interior. 

“During the six months ended April 30, 1921,” said he, 
“nearly 13,000 revenue passengers were carried 767,000 passenger 
miles, to say nothing of the 918,000 deadhead passenger miles 
made for strictly railroad business. Thirteen thousand tons of 
commercial revenue freight were transported a total distance of 
nearly a million ton miles in the same period of time. 

“The completion of the railroad and the building of wagon 
road feeders will give impetus to all the industries in this section 
of the territory. 

“The inauguration of practical, businesslike policies for the 
territory that will appeal to capital and people alike and thus 
provide tonnage for the railroad, becomes imperative. Coloniza- 
tion plans should at once be worked out and inducement offered 
to people to take up homesteads on all the farming land con- 
tiguous to the railroad.” 

Discussing steamship service to Alaska, Governor Bone said: 

“Separated by foreign land, as well as by water, from the 
United States, adequate steamship transportation and equitable 
ocean rates are the necessary prerequisites to the successful oper- 
ation of the railroad and the development of the territory. Steam- 
ship and rail are equally essential and mutually dependent utili- 
ties; Alaska cannot prosper and progress without either. Three 
steamship companies, two American and one Canadian, serve 
the Alaskan trade as common carriers. The facilities furnished as 
a whole are inadequate, especially in the summer season, when 
the peak of traffic is reached. 

“The wisdom of operating vessels of the United States Ship- 
ping Board in Alaskan waters is regarded as of questionable ex- 
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pediency. If government-operated steamship lines served to 
put established, privately owned lines out of commission, which 
might happen, since the aggregate of tonnage is today not large, 
the situation might easily be made worse. 

“Unless Congress is ready to sanction and embark upon a 
policy of unlimited paternalism for Alaska and prepared to pay 
the bills, the government may well keep out of the steamship 
business—at least until private capital and individual enterprise 
have demonstrated conclusively their inability, under proper 
regulation and control, to give the rates and service which 
Alaska requires and must have in order to grow and prosper.” 

However, the governor believes that the use of shipping 
board vessels should be authorized, in the President’s discre- 
tion, to meet Alaska’s needs, as a possible alternative. 


SHIPMENTS OF TOMATOES 


“The carload movement of tomatoes for this season to the 
end of November was over 16,000 cars, compared with about 
15,000 cars to the corresponding date last season,” according to 
a statement by the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture. “The last of November is close 
to the end of the shipping season, although a few carloads are 
usually moved during December, most of which are shipped 
from California. 

“The increases this season over last were mainly in the 
early southern shipping sections, and the decreases were chiefly 
in the middle western states and New Jersey. Indiana and Illi- 
nois shipped about 440 cars, compared with 1,490 last season, 
and New Jersey shipped 2,199 cars, compared with 2,334 last 
season. California and Utah also show some decrease. ° The 
early southern tomato sections which ship two-thirds of the 
entire supply, increased their combined movement by about 
2,500 cars. 

“Tomato shipments this season slightly exceeded those of 
any recent year. The volume has not varied much above or 
below 15,000 cars, except in 1917, when slightly less than 14,000 
cars were moved. Increased shipments from California explain 
much of the tendency to larger totals since 1917. 

“Florida, with a nearly steady volume of around 4,000 cars 
yearly, is the largest shipping section. In 1921 shipments from 
the east coast of Florida were reduced as a result of damage 
by rains and flooding, but the west coast and other sections of 
the state shipped heavily. The result was a total for the state of 
2,000 cars larger than in the preceding year. The active market 
season extended through six months, February to July, which 
enabled a gradual distribution of the crop.” 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Production of soft coal continues to plunge downward, and 
during the week ended December 3 touched the lowest level 
reached at any time since last April,” the Geological Survey 
said in its current coal report. “The total output, including 
lignite and coal coked, was approximately 7,077,000 net tons. 
The daily rate—1,179,000 tons—showed a decrease of 16 per 
cent in comparison with the rate in Thanksgiving week. 


“The all-rail movement of coal to New England appears to 
have found a level at about 6,000 cars a week. Reports to the 
American Railway Association show that 3,050 cars of anthracite 
and 2,786 cars of bituminous coal were forwarded through the 
six rail gateways over the Hudson in the week ended Decem- 
ber 3. When compared with the week preceding of 134 and 
142 cars, respectively, are shown. 

“As previously indicated by the decline in dumpings at the 
lower Lake ports, receipts of coal at Duluth-Superior Harbor 
decreased sharply during November. According to reports from 
the United States Engineer Officer, 141,496 net tons of al- 
thracite and 825,457 net tons of bituminous coal were unloaded. 
Comparison with the October records shows decreases of 115, 
744 and 482,803 tons, respectively. 


“Cumulative receipts during 1921 to November 30 stood at 
10,107,877 net tons. In comparison with the three years pre- 
ceding the present season was well ahead of 1920 and 1919, and 
about a million tons behind 1918, 

“For the first time in many months the movemenffit of soft 
coal through Hampton Roads fell below 200,000 tons per week. 
Reports show that a total of 174,408 net tons was dumped in the 
week ended December 3. In comparison with the last week if 
November, this was a decrease of 100,090 tons. 


“The principal factor in the decline was the decrease of 
40,422 tons in New England shipments, which totaled only 134; 
543 tons. Foreign demand has been withdrawn to such an ex 
tent that only 5,209 tons were exported. 

“The movement of soft coal by tide through North Atlantic 
ports continued to decline during November. Final reports show 
that 2,554,000 net tons were handled during the month against 2; 
812,000 tons in October. This was a decrease of 258,000 tons, oF 
9.2 per cent. Shipments to New England were 33,000 tons less 
than in October, and exports dropped to 238,,000 tons.” 
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aa * 
Miscellaneous Decisions 

{ Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 

! (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 

| System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

\ Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

8. Ss 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Common Carrier Cannot Be Compelled to Operate Temporarily 
Constructed Sidetrack on Land Under Privilege Terminable 
at Landowner’s Will: 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia.) A common 
carrier railroad cannot be required, by any judicial process, to 
reconstruct and operate a sidetrack or other facility temporarily 
constructed and operated on land adjoining its right-of-way, 
under a verbal and gratuitous permission of the owner of the 
land and an agreement between him and the owner of the 
railroad, that the privilege so granted should be terminable at 
the will and option of the owner of the land.—Malleable Coal 
Co. vs. Potter et al., 108 S. E. Rept. 900. 

Uncontradicted testimony of such owner and the operators 
of such railroad, to the effect that such track or facility was 
not constructed and operated within the limits of a lease exe- 
cuted by the former to the latter, which is very general and 
indefinite as to the land covered by it, aided by conduct amount- 
ing to a practical construction of the lease, excluding the loca- 
tion in question from it, warrants the dissolution of an injunction 
inhibiting the landowner from tearing up such track and 
commanding the railway company to resume the use of it.— 
Ibid. 





i 9 ee 
|Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


| (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
I Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


2 * 
LOSS OF, OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Shipper’s Receipt, Given Railroad in Return for Steamship Re- 
ceipts, Not Sufficient Notice of Claim for Loss: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) 
Shipper’s receipt, given railroad in exchange for steamship re- 
ceipts received by railroad on delivery of billets of copper to 
steamship company, reading: “Ten (10) billets * * * in dis- 
pute. If on board, to be delivered’”—held not a sufficient notice 
of claim for loss of the 10 billets, under bill of lading requiring 
written claim for loss to carrier within specified period.—Calu- 
ye Hecla Mining Co, vs. Delaware, L. & W. R. Co., 190 N. Y. 








CARRIAGE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Notice to Shipper, After Failure to Make Connections, Held to 
Constitute Delay Under Original Shipping Agreement: 
(Supreme Court of Nebraska.) Where live stock is tendered 

to a carrier for shipment and the shipment is received and ac- 

cepted and transportation begun, and where the carrier, through 
its default, fails to make connections with another carrier and 
returns the cattle to its pens at the originating point of shipment, 
to hold them until the next day, for the purpose of’ delivery to 
the other carrier there, the fact that it notifies the shipper of its 
failure to ship and informs him that the stock will be forwarded 
the following day, if agreeable, does not alone amount to a com- 
plete breach and a termination by the parties of the original 
shipping agreement and constitute a redelivery of the stock to 
the shipper, so as to give rise to a new agreement for shipment 
to be made on the following day, but constitutes only a delay in 
transportation under the original shipping agreement.—Berliner 

vs. Director-General of Railroads et al., 184 N. W. Rep. 914. 

Measure of Damage for Delay: 

The measure of damages in such a case is the difference be- 
tween the value of the live stock at the time and place they 
ought to have been delivered and their value at the time of their 
actual delivery, or at the first available market after they were 
actually delivered.—Ibid. 

Evidence as to Value: 

_ In an action to recover for damages sustained during delay 

i transportation of live stock, where the testimony of plaintiff 

and defendant, on the question of the amount of damages is in 

sharp conflict and evenly balanced, the improper admission of the 
testimony of one offered as an expert, purporting to show that 
the damages were in the amount contended for by plaintiff, held 

Prejudicial error.—Ibid. 

_ It is error to allow a witness, offered as an expert, to give 
his conclusions on the values of live stock, bearing upon the 

Measure of damages, where the hypothetical question put to him 
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does not contain sufficient facts, based upon some evidence 
introduced, to fairly reflect an issue tendered by the case, and 
to furnish a sufficient premise upon which to base an intelligent 
conclusion.—Ibid. 

Carrier Liable for Death of Sheep Resulting from Unwholesome 

Matter Furnished by Carrier: 

(Supreme Court of Utah.) In an action for death of part 
of a shipment of sheep, evidence that the sheep were allowed 
by the carrier to drink alkaline water, that such water often 
kills sheep, and that they died from drinking it, held to consti- 
tute prima facie proof of the complaint as against motion for 
nonsuit.—Byram vs. Payne, Agent, 201 Pac. Rept. 401. 

Where the carrier undertakes to rest and water sheep car- 
ried under an interstate shipment, as required by the federal 
law, it must furnish wholesome water, and, if it does not, and 
the sheep die from drinking unwholesome water, the carrier 
is liable.—Ibid. 

Where sheep carried in an interstate shipment died from 
drinking alkaline water furnished by the carrier, it was no de- 
fense, in an action against the carrier, that it had no knowledge 
that the water was unwholesome, it being the carrier’s duty, 
under federal law, to furnish wholesome water.—lIbid. 

In a shipper’s action for damages for sheep killed during 
transportation by drinking poisonous water, the value of the 
sheep held sufficiently proven as against motion for a nonsuit, 
although testimony of value at an intermediate point merely 
and not at destination, was given (citing Dee vs. San Pedro, 
L, A. & S. L. R. Co., 50 Utah, 167, 167 Pac. 246).—Ibid. 

Where a part of a shipment of sheep died from drinking 
poisonous water furnished by the carrier en route, the measure 
of damages was the market value at destination.—Ibid. 

The weight of testimony, including that of expert witnesses, 
is wholly a subject for the jury’s determination, and it is not 
within the province of an appellate court to pass on the evi- 
dence and say that the opinion of the jury was wrong.—Ibid. 

In a shipper’s action for the death of sheep from drinking 
poisonous water furnished by the carrier, the burden was on 
plaintiff to show defendant’s negligence.—lIbid, 

In a shipper’s action for the loss of sheep through drinking 
alkaline water furnished by the carrier, evidence held to show 
that the condition of the water had existed so long that notice 
of its unwholesomeness was imputed to the carrier.—Ibid. 

In a shipper’s action for. the loss of sheep through drinking 
unwholesome water in a yard furnished by defendant, it was 
not error to exclude the shipping contract to show that the 
shipper himself undertook to unload the sheep and that he was 
guilty of contributory negligence, no such defense nor any 
special contract having been pleaded.—Ibid. 

A ruling excluding evidence is not reversible error where 
no exception was taken thereto.—Ibid. 


RATES ON IRON ORE TO LAKE PORTS 


The carriers opened their side of the case, in the hearing on 
the consolidated cases involving the rates on iron ore from the 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin ranges to the upper lake 
ports, on the third day, December 9, before Examiner Hosmer in 
Chicago. The Soo Line, which serves the Cuyuna range in Min- 
nesota and the Gogebic in Michigan and Wisconsin, and the 
Great Northern, which serves the Messabi in Minnesota, intro- 
duced operating witnesses to show that the services rendered on 
iron ore were of a special character, involving more expensive 
equipment and additional labor not required on general traffic. 
They contended that, therefore, the rates on iron ore might well 
yield a somewhat higher gross revenue than general traffic and 
still not be too high. 

F. J. Gavin, general superintendent of the lake district of 
the Great Northern, went to some length to explain the service 
rendered by his line, in transporting ore from the Messabi range 
to the docks at Allouez, and in sorting, grading and storing it 
there until called for by the lake steamers. He said the average 
haul was 111.6 miles loaded and 118 miles empty, and that the 
loaded movement involved an average of 5 miles of assembling 
haul for which 24 train crews were constantly employed during 
the ore season. 

“No unloading service is performed on carload traffic of a 
general nature,” said Mr. Gavin. “Ore must not only be un- 
loaded but must be sorted in pockets in the docks, of which 
there are over 1,500, and requires the use of expensive facilities 
in the way of classification tracks.” 

The witness said that an average of 210 cars of unclassified 
ore were received at the Allouez docks daily, and that these cars 
were often held in the yards for over five days, the average being 
something over three. “And each day,” he said, “means at least 
one switching movement, to say nothing of the necessity or re- 
weighing when the ore is finally classified.” 

In the period from 1910 to 1920, Mr. Gavin said, the Great 
Northern spent over $1,500,000 in building off-line tracks into ore 
properties, an expense that is always borne by the industry 
served, in the case of general traffic. Changes in these tracks 


and in the main line of the road due to location of ore bodies, 
he said, cost the Great Northern $169,000 in the same period. 
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He compared the service rendered by the Great Northern on ore 
belonging to independent companies with that given by the Du- 
luth, Messabi & Northern to ore belonging to the steel corpora- 
tion, which, he said, had so co-ordinated its various transporta- 
tion facilities to make extensive sorting and storage services 
unnecessary. 

Continuing his explanation of the services rendered by the 
Great Northern, on iron ore from the Messabi range to Allouez, 
F. J. Gavin, general superintendent of the Lake district, Decein- 
ber 10, told of the difficulty of switching cars at ore stock piles 
compared with switching at pits and shafts. He said the crews 
had to stay with the engines while the cars were being loaded 
so as to move succeeding cars into position as fast as needed. 
In 1920, he said, when stock-pile loadings represented 13.3 per 
cent of the total of 289,786 cars, the cost per car of such serv- 
ices was $3. 

Forty cars was a maximum day’s work for each of the 24 
crews engaged in assembling the ore cars at the yards at Kelly 
Lake, said the witness, and 30 crews and an average of 425 
laborers were required at the docks to unload and grade the ore, 
about 1,000 cars being handled in a day. 

“Would you say that 30 engine crews—that is 10 engines, 
three shifts—and 425 laborers could take care of the delivery 
and spotting of 1,000 cars of general freight at one of your big 
terminals, St. Paul, for instance?” asked F. L. Ballard, attorney 
for Menominee interests. 

“T would say 1,000 cars would be a little high,’ answered 
the witness. 

Another one of the difficulties that ore carriers have to con- 
tend with, that is not met with in the handling of general traffic, 
was explained by C. E. Lytle, general superintendent of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, at Marquette. 

“We have had several severe cave-ins within the past ten 
years,” he said, “that have cost us thousands of dollars, in many 
instances rendering our main tracks unfit for use for consider- 
able lengths of time, and in one case causing the abandonment 
of over four miles of main track. Jn addition, there have been 
a number of minor accidents of the same kind, all of which were 
annoying and expensive. 

“Even when these cave-ins cause no particular direct damage, 
they induce settlings and we are forced to spend thousands of 
dollars annually to block up tracks so that they can be used.” 

Mr. Lytle said that the tracks of the D. S. S. & A. ran 
through hilly country and were full of curves and difficult grades. 
The ore tonnage, he said, had been falling off steadily since the 
entrance of the Lake Superior & Ishpeming into the Marquette 
range. It cost his company a total of $75,00, exclusive of over- 
head, to handle 704,000 tons of ore on the Marquette docks in 
1920, he said, which showed that the 10 cents a ton dockage 
charge proposed by the complainants would not even pay labor 
and material costs for that service. 

The so-called corporation railroads, the Duluth, Messabi & 
Northern, and the Duluth & Iron Range, which handle most of 
the steel corporation’s ore tonnage from the Messabi and Ver- 
milion ranges in Minnesota to Duluth, Superior and Two Har- 
bors, began the presentation of their side of the case, under 
the direction of Attorney George W. Morgan, December 12. 

W. H. Woodbury, a valuation expert, was the first witness 
called. Using the Commission’s unit bases, he produced a re- 
production cost for the two properties which he said was a 
more proper figure on which to base percentage earnings than 
the book value advanced by the complainants. He was followed 
by George W. Watts, dock agent for the D. & I. R. at Two Har- 
bors, who contended that it was the steel corporation’s ore that 
paid most of the rates anyway, and that the independent com- 
panies had no cause for complaint, at least so far as his line 
was concerned. He arrived at this conclusion by comparing 
the two classes of tonnage, corporation and independent, with 
the amount of time each required for handling. Due to the 
efficiency with which the corporation was integrated, he said, 
it was always possible to load its tonnage into vessels with less 
delay than was possible with independent ore. Although the 
two tonnages were divided about 66 to 34 per cent, the cor- 
poration’s being the larger, he said that his investigations 
showed that corporation ore was handled from the range to the 
hold in an average time of 4 days and 12 hours per car. Inde- 
pendent ore, on the other hand, he said, took almost twice as 
long to handle. ; 

It cost the Great Northern $31.05 to handle a ear of iron 
ore from the Minnesota ranges to the boat hold at Duluth during 
1920, according to V. P Turneburke, statistician, who testified 
at the iron ore hearing, December 13. This figured out, he 
said, as 71 cents a ton for the average loaded haul of 111.4 
miles, or 1 cent more than the rate asked by the complainants. 
He spent the greater part of the day going over cost and statis- 
tical exhibits put in at the earlier hearing by the complainants 
and pointing out what he considered errors and false deductions. 
He objected particularly to the use of 6 per cent as a fair return 
on property investment. 

“We were compelled to borrow money at 7 per cent during 
1920,” he said, “and our best securities had to be sold on the 
market to yield the purchaser around 814 per cent.” 

He also said it was not fair to assume that iron ore should 
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pay a stated return on the valuation on the lines and equip. 
ment which it used, but should be considered as part of the 
entire tonnage of the system. 

“If every branch line was expected to pay a return on its 
own investment,” he said, “most of them would have to be 
abandoned.” 

Steel and iron interests are in no worse shape financially 
than the railroads, according to G. R. Martin, operating vice. 
president of the Great Northern, who testified December 14, 
If business conditions were to be taken into consideration by 
the Commission in settling the controversy, he said, they might 
well order the rates from the producing ranges to the upper lake 
ports doubled. 

“The steel interests do not realize that they are working 
against themselves in this case,” he said. “A 15-cent reduction 
on ore cannot possibly be a deciding factor in their business 
prosperity, but it can do much to keep the railroads, their best 
customers, from making prosperity for them by buying their 
products.” 

He pointed out that the eastern lines would be the bene. 
ficiaries if the steel business were to revive, for those lines have 
the long hauls of coal, fluxing stene and other raw materials 
into the plants, and the long hauls on manufactured products 
out. It was not fair, he said, to attempt to make the northern 
lines forego the small profit they made on short haul ore traffic, 
practically their only share of the steel tonnage, in order to 
produce revenue for the eastern roads. 

As a matter of fact, he said, the ore rates collected by 
his road were very low. He claimed that although the ton. 
nage of ore represented 44 per cent of the entire tonnage hauled 
by the Great Northern, on account of its short average haul 
it returned only 13.5 per cent of the total revenue. Other traffic, 
on the whole, he said enjoyed an average haul nearly four times 
as great as ore on his line. 


Statistics of tonnage and revenue derived from ore traffic 
on the Great Northern and the North Western roads were put 
in at the ore -hearing, in Chicago, December 15. P. B. Beidel- 
man, assistant general freight agent for the Great Northern, 
introduced a number of exhibits which he said justified the 
rate of $1 per ton charged for hauling the ore from the Messabi 
range to Allouez. He said one of the reasons was the shortness 
of the ore season, which. was governed by the period of lake 
navigation. Ore equipment, he said, was idle during the winter 
months. The earnings per ton-mile on iron ore, under the pres- 
ent rate, averaged only 8.51 mills figured on the weighted av- 
erage haul, he said. 


“It is particularly interesting to note,’ said the witness, 
“that the average yearly price of non-bessemer ore at the mines 
has increased 154 per cent since 1901, whereas the freight rate 
to the docks has increased only 82 per cent. Bessemer ore 
increased 112 per cent in price during the same period. 

Statements that the Duluth & Iron Range and the Duluth, 
Messabi & Northern had piled up immense surpluses since 1912 
were denied by H. Johnson and Joseph Seifert, auditors for 
those two roads. Mr. Seifert said that even on the basis used 
for figuring the surplus for the D. M. & N. by the complainants, 
the correct surplus would have been $28,580,000 instead of the 
$45,580,000 alleged. His figures showed, however, he said, that 
the real surplus, figured on a return of 6 per cent on the repro 
duction value of the road, was $12,046,117, of which $10,658,143 
was credited to corporation ore as against $1,387,974 to inde- 
pendent If a 7 per cent return were used, he said, the figures 
would be even more striking, and would show a surplus of $4,629, 
818 for corporation ore, as against $394,506 for independent. 


TO INVESTIGATE FREIGHT BUREAU 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Pittman, of Nevada, December 15, offered a resolu- 
tion directing the Commission to inquire into the organization, 
management and control of the Transcontinental Freight Bureal 
and report for what purpose it was organized, its duties and 
activities, the names of the carriers it represents, and the 
influence it exercises in the publication of rates as betwee! 
carriers, and whether its operation in any manner stifles com: 
petition. 

The Pittman resolution was adopted by the Senate. Sel 
ator Cummins said ordinarily such a _ resolution would be 
referred to the interstate commerce committee for consideration 
first, but that it was so difficult to get the committee togethe! 
that he could see no good to be accomplished by reference (0 
the committee and said he had no objection to its adoption. 


LEHIGH VALLEY ABANDONMENT 
The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company has applied to the 
Commission for authority to abandon its Ganoga Lake branch 
from Ganoga Lake, Pa., to Ricketts, Pa., a distance of 3.83 miles. 
There have been no shipments over the branch since October, 
1919, the company said. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 


Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 





_— 


AGRICULTURAL REDUCTIONS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

For your, information I am inclosing copy of letter I have 
just written Mr. W. H. Chandler, president of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, in regard to the general reduction in 
rates on agricultural commodities. Inasmuch as Mr. Chandler’s 
comments were published in The Traffic World, I have no doubt 
you will be willing to give this equal publicity. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
J. R. Howard, President. 
Chicago, Dec. 12, 1921. 


Mr. W. H. Chandler, President, 
The National Industrial Traffic League. P 

Dear Sir: I have before me the copy of your statement published 
in The Traffic World for November 19, 1921, page 1047, in regard to 
the proposed 10 per cent reduction on agricultural commodities. Your 
intimation that these reductions have been secured through political 
influence and that the carriers have been actuated either by improper 
motives or by undue pressure should not go unanswered. 

As you know, the American Farm Bureau Federation has been 
very active in the work of securing reductions in the rates on farm 
products. Not only has the organization participated in the western 
live stock and grain -cases, but I have personally taken the utmost 
interest in the transportation work and have devoted to it a very 
material portion of my time and attention during the past few months. 
What I say in this regard I can, therefore, say of my own personal 
knowledge in regard to the position taken by this organization. , 

So far as our propositions to the carriers are concerned I desire 
to state unequivocally that at no time in my negotations with the 
railway executives has there been any mention of a trade for a reduc- 
tion in the rates on basic commodities, of support of or opposition to 
any legislation or other policies affecting the carriers’ interests in 
return for the reduction in rates which the carriers have propose 
and the Commission authorized. It is not the purpose of this organi- 
zation at any time to secure freight rate reductions, or anything else, 
by political pressure. 

For your information I am enclosing a copy of letter I sent out 
October 20, 1921, detailing my negotiations with the carriers. From this 
statement you will see that the only pressure which has been brought 
to bear upon the carriers by the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
in speaking for its membership of a million farmers, has consisted of 
two items: 

First: Our membership has been insistent that some very definite 
and strenuous action be taken to reduce freight rates. In fact, I 
frankly warned the railroads at the outset that unless they could make 
some concessions within the very near future it would be necessary 
for us to take some immediate action. As a result of the failure of the 
carriers to agree to our program at their meeting in Chicago, October 
14, the American Farm Bureau Federation did file with the Interstate 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line, minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwardded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 











POSITION WANTED—Industrial or commercial traffic department. 
Fifteen years’ local freight office, large trunk line; five years’ indus- 
trial traffic experience. Open for immediate engagement; reasonable 
salary; age 40; married. D. A. N. 401, Traffic World, Chicago. 
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Transportation and Traffic Specialists 
Suite 822 Victoria Building, St. Louis, Mo. 



















Our Demurrage Department is managed by Mr. J. F. Roach, 
who was for many years the Manager of the Central Demur- 
rage and Storage Bureau for the railroads before joining our 
Association of Experts. Shippers are, therefore, offered the 
best possible service in having their demurrage problems 
worked out and having their demurrage bills audited by ex- 
perts. Send for descriptive circular of our complete service. 


Union Station Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Commerce Commission a few days later a petition asking for a gen- 
eral reduction in the rates on basic commodities. 

Second: I stated frankly to the carriers that it was within my 
thought to send out a petition to the farmers of the United States 
to be presented at Washington, asking for an immediate repeal of the 
Esch-Cummins and Adamson laws. I agreed to withhold this petition 
provided the carriers would make the readjustments in rates we 
desired, but did not make any promise in regard to our attitude when 
the revision of transportation legislation should come up this winter. 

Finally, I want to call to your attention the fact that our entire 
effort has been to secure reductions in the rates not on farm products 
alone, but on all basic commodities, whether agricultural or otherwise. 
To the extent that the carriers have limited their proposition to agri- 
cultural commodities and have excluded other basic articles, to just 
that extent have they failed to meet the proposition of this organiza- 
tion. Certainly it is reasonable to believe that when reductions in 
rates are to be made such reductions should, as a matter of public 
policy, be made upon those commodities of fundamental importance 
to the nation. 

Furthermore, the farmer is the largest single producer in the 
United States and must bear the freight upon all his products until 
they reach some primary market. Whatever the transportation charge 
may be it is one of the expenses which is deducted from the proceeds 
of the sale at the market, so that the net return to the farmer will 
always be the market price, less the transportation and other charges. 
At the same time the farmer represents 40 per cent of our consuming 
population and purchases large quantities of commodities, whose 
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' Department 1295-TA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF HAVING 
_ A WASHINGTON OFFICE? 


IT IS RATHER AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


BUT OH! SO CONVENIENT 


Private room to work in, expert stenographers, wide carriage 
typewriters, duplicators, printing press, telephone, messengers, 
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We Have Established Such an Office for You 
and We Stand the Expense 
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Whitefield Sammis 
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prices include to a very material degree freight charges which are 
passed along to the consumer. A reduction in the freight rates on 
basic commodities will, therefore, benefit the largest producer and 


the = consumer in the United States to the largest benefit of the 
general public. 


It has not been our thought in any way to discriminate against 
any section of the country or any portion of its people. We were 
profoundly disappointed when the carriers proposed to exempt New 
England from the application of this general reduction in rates, and 
our general counsel has accordingly been instructed to file a protest 
against this discrimination against the New England states. 

Let me assure you that we have not attempted any policy of ask- 
ing for preferential treatment for the farmers as a class. What we 
have done is to press the carriers vigorously for such reductions in 
rates as would be of the most benefit to the community at large and 
to those sections of the community which have been most hurt by the 
recent rapid decline in prices. Yours very truly, 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
R. Howard, President. 


MISQUOTATION OF RATES 
“ditor The Traffic World: 


I have read with interest in your recent issues opinions on 
“misquotation of rates” both pro and con. From experience I 
will say that it is almost impossible to quote all rates correctly 
in this day and time, due to the fact that a large number of 
rates are made by the use of combination rates, and the com- 
bination that you overlook is always the cheapest one, thereby 
causing no end of trouble; however, the average shipper can’t 
understand why such a glaring error could possibly be made. 

It appears to the writer that the solution of the problem 
is this: All large shippers should employ traffic managers, and 
those that feel that a traffic man would not be worth the invest- 
ment should belong to some traffic bureau, or some association 
that employs a traffic man; when he received a rate quotation 
from an official of the railroad company he could refer it to his 
traffic man or association for verification. In this way he would 
probably save hundreds of dollars. But the trouble with most 
shippers is that they are afraid to make an investment as out- 
lined above for fear they will not get value received. In every 
instance I can recall where a firm has employed a traffic man, he 
has more than paid his salary. 

J. R. Burch, Traffic Manager, 


Latham-Bradshaw Cotton Co. 
Greensboro, N. C., Dec. 7, 1921. 


NOTICE IN CASE OF LOSS OR DAMAGE 
Editor The Traffic World: 

There is a question in the mind of the writer which may 
be of some use to those interested in traffic matters in reference 
to the construction of the provision concerning notice of loss 
and damage claims contained at the end of paragraph 11 of sec- 
tion 20 of the act, reading: “Provided, however, that if the 
loss, damage or injury complained of was due to delay or damage 
while being loaded or unloaded, or damaged in transit by care- 
lessness or negligence, then no notice of claim nor filing of 
claim shall be required as a condition precedent to recovery.” 

You will notice that in the case of a shipment being loaded 
or unloaded, no notice is required in case of loss, Gamage, or 
injury, but in the case of a shipment in transit the statute merely 
refers to a case of damage. I have seen no case where this 
difference in the language relative to shipments being loaded 
or unloaded and the language relative to a shipment in transit 
has been discussed, but, from an examination of the wording 
of the proviso, it would seem that, even if a loss occurred as 
the result of the carelessness of the carrier in handling the 
freight in transit, a notice would be necessary, whereas such a 
loss in the case of loading or unloading freight would not be 
necessary. 

Per A. L. Vogl. 


Whitehead & Vogl, 
Denver, Col., December 12, 1921. 


RAILROAD WAGES 
Editor The Traffic World: 


I have been following with a great deal of interest your edi- 
torial comments and the various statements in the Open Forum 
on the relationship between railroad labor and freight rates, par- 
ticularly the wages paid to members of the four brotherhoods. 
From the tone of some of the articles it appears that the brother- 
hoods are to blame for most of the evils that beset the railroads 
today. 

To give the devil his due, the brotherhoods are the most con- 
servative of all the labor unions in the United States today. The 
membership is made up entirely of American citizens. There 
are no foreign bolsheviks among them. They have never agi- 
tated the closed shop, and have held aloof from the American 
Federation of Labor entirely, in striking contrast to the other 
railroad unions who refused President Wilson’s request to 
pledge themselves not to strike during the period of the war. 

The wages of trainmen today are considerably below that 
paid to any class of skilled labor in the United States, figuring 
on an eight hour basis, and they can not be blamed for objecting 
to a further cut in their pay, in view of the fact that their work 
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is constantly getting more arduous. The average monthly salary 
of a through freight conductor as given out by the Intersiate 
Commerce Commission is $167.00. 

Fifteen years ago a freight conductor’s pay was about $120 
and the tonnage handled in his train about 2,000 tons. Freight 
rates at that time were very reasonable, I believe. Today at 
$167.00 the tonnage he handles is from 4,000 to 6,000 tons, depend- 
ing on the locality, and the train employes are blamed for the 
high freight rates besides. 

Why, in the name of common sense, can not the railroads 
pay the present rate of pay, if they could pay the salaries in ef- 
fect 15 years ago under less favorable conditions? The fact that 
the railroads are not doing a normal amount of business has no 
bearing on the salaries paid to trainmen, because they are paid 
on a mileage basis, and if there are no trains run there are no 
trainmen’s salaries to pay. ; 

It seems to be the general impression that the men in train 
and engine service are the highest paid class of railway em- 
ployes, when, as a matter of fact, a freight conductors’ pay is 
about equal to that of a machinist. The lowest paid man in train 
service (the passenger brakeman) draws $131.00 per month of 26 
days, eight hours per day. This is not very much when you con- 
sider that about $30.00 goes for expenses away from home. 

Graft and mismanagement are the greatest problems that 
the railways have to overcome today. Whole families are car- 
ried on the payroll for no apparent reason but that they are re- 
lated to some official. That is why there is so much red tape and 
duplication of work. To cut it out would cause Sister Mary or 
Cousin John to lose a soft job. 

If the railroad managers are sincere in their efforts to econ- 
omize why don’t they turn some outside efficiency experts loose 
with instructions to spare no one? ‘The answer is that their 
efforts (?) to reduce expenses is plain “BUSHWA.” | 

Blue Island, Ill., Dec. 9, 1921. D. G. Grimsley. 


OPERATION OF CHAFFEE ROAD 
= The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A certificate has been issued by the Commission authorizing 
the Chaffee Railroad Company to operate an existing line of rail- 
road extending from Vindex, Md., to a connection with the West- 
ern Maryland at Chaffee, W. Va., a distance of approximately 3% 
miles. 

The Western Maryland protested against the granting of the 
application. Its position was that if the petitioner did not in- 
tend to ask for a division of rates, or in the future ask for such 
division, it had no active objection to the application. The 
Commission said the Chaffee’s attorney declined to give the 
protestant the assurance stipulated by the Western Maryland 
and stated that it was applicant’s intention to apply for the 
establishment of joint through rates. 

“No question relative to the establishment of joint through 
rates or divisions of rates can be adjudicated in this proceeding,” 
the Commission said. 

“The line of road in question for several years prior to May 
1, 1920, was operated by the Chaffee Coal Company as a plant 
facility. On the latter date the properties of the coal company, 
including the railroad, were acquired by the Manor Coal Com- 
pany, which conveyed the railroad to the Chaffee, which pro- 
poses to operate the railroad in interstate commerce. It has had 
tariffs on file with the Commission since May 1, 1921. The Com- 
mission said the primary purpose of the construction of the road 
was to furnish transportation facilities for the output of certain 
coal mines. It said it had been represented that there were 100, 
000,000 tons of coal in the tributary territory which can only be 
marketed over the Chaffee road. There is also a large timber 
acreage reached by the line. ; 

The Western Maryland charged that there was a community 
of interest between the Chaffee and the Manor Coal Company, 
which is the largest shipper over the road; that much of the ter- 
ritory tributary to the Chaffee railroad can use the Western 
Maryland as an outlet, and that the Commission has no power to 
grant a certificate for the reason that the Chaffee is not a com- 
mon carrier under the interstate commerce act. 

In discussing these contentions, the Commission said: 

There are seven directors of the Chaffee and three directors of 
the Manor Coal Company. At the time of the hearing of this appli- 
cation the directors of the Manor Coal Company were also directors 
of the Chaffee. Since the hearing the three directors of the Manor 
Coal Company, who were also directors of the Chaffee Company, have 
resigned as directors of the Chaffee. These three directors held the 
stock of the Chaffee in the aggregate amount of $3,000. The remain- 
der of the Chaffee’s stock, amounting to $37,000, is owned by persons 
who have no connection with the Manor Coal Company or any other 
company served by the Chaffee. 

That part of the territory tributary to this railroad which borders 
the Potomac River could possibly be developed from a point on the 
Western Maryland Railway. This would require either the buildin’ 
of a bridge across the Potomac River or hauling the coal in coal cars 
over a tipple across the river to a siding that might be constructed 
parallel to the Western Maryland Railway. It is asserted that the 
cost of either of these plans would be so great as to be prohibitive. 

Upon the facts presented we find that the present and future 
public convenience and necessity require the operation by the appli- 
cant of the line of railroad described in the application. <A certificate 
and order to that effect will be issued accordingly. 
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The Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, built by many 


thousands of investors 


S By Builds Railroads 





ANY New York Central 
stockholders own only one 
or two shares—a savings nest-egg. 
But the holder of a few shares has 
the same satisfaction as the larger 
investor of taking part in the de- 
velopment of an important public 
service while providing an income 
for himself. 

In his classic study of ‘‘Lombard 
Street,’’ Walter Bagehot asserted 
that a citizen of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time would have thought it no use 
inventing railways because he 
would have been unable to con- 
ceive the possibility of collecting 
the vast sums needed for their con- 
struction. 

Even Bagehot, writing only fifty 
years ago, probably would have 
been amazed by the thought of at- 
tracting the capital needed for 
building a 13,090-mile railroad 


system like the New York Central. 


Now nearing a century of public 
service, the New York Central 
Lines represent a property invest- 
ment of $1,770,000,000. Against 
this investment stocks and bonds 
have been issued to the amount of 
only $1,522,000,000—that is, the 
value of the property is greatly in 
excess of the outstanding securities. 


More than 120,000 individual in- 
vestors and institutions have 
become partners in this great 
enterprise. 


Railroad growth, to keep pace 
with the needs of American in- 
dustry, depends upon a continuance 
of this public faith in railroads as 
investments, so strikingly shown 
by the widespread ownership of 
New York Central securities. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~-TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL~ PITTSBURGH @IAKE ERIE 
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C. B. Curlee has been appointed general freight agent for 
the Alabama Northern Railway, at Birmingham, Ala., vice Roy 
Pope, who resigned. ; 

E. H. Poetter, for sixteen years traffic manager for the Bar- 
rett Company, has been elected vice-president of Thomas T. Bond 
& Co., freight contractors and forwarders, of New York. 

C. O. Frisbie, former general traffic manager for Armour & 
Company, has joined the staff of the La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity. 

H. E. Macdonnell has been appointed special freight traffic 
representative, and W. C. Bowles has been appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager, eastern lines, for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, at Montreal. 

R. P. Kyle has been appointed general agent for the El Paso 
& Southwestern and the Morenci Southern Railway, at Phoenix, 
Ariz., succeeding L. H. Trimble, who has been made general 
agent at Los Angeles. 

John P. Henson, for many years claim adjuster for various 
railroads and the Railroad Administration, has become attached 
to the Chicago office of the Traffic Adjustment Company. 

Charles P. Gaither has been appointed foreign freight agent 
for the Seaboard Air Line, at Norfolk, Va. 

Howard Elliott, executive assistant, American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, and editor of the New York Traffic Club Bulletin, 
has been made editor of the Union Pacific Magazine, a monthly 
publication to be begun by the Union Pacific System, January, 
1922. 

H. G. Tarskey, traffic manager for the United Chemical & 
Organic Products Company, the Central Chemical Company, and 
the Calumet Fertilizer Company, has resigned. 

P. W. Clarkin has been appointed acting division freight 
agent for the Canadian National Railways, at Charllottetown, 
P. E. I., vice A. McDonald, who has been furloughed on account 
of ill health. 


At the annual meeting of the Transportation Club of Tulsa, 
December 12, the following officers were elected: A. C. Holmes, 
traffic manager, Empire Refineries, Inc., president; A. C. Wilson, 
city freight agent, Frisco Railroad, first vice-president; E. C. 
Kitching, division freight agent, Santa Fe, second vice-president; 
J. W. Klein, general freight agent, Midland Valley Railroad, 
third vice-president; R. C. Hughes, chief clerk, Wabash Railway, 
secretary. J. M. C. Usher, treasurer, Price Sand Co., treasurer. 
H. M. Moon, traffic manager, Pure Oil Co., L. M. Klein and I. G. 
Fidler, division freight agent, Frisco Railroad, directors. Short 
addresses were made by S. A. Townsend, assistant general freight 
agent, Big Four, St. Louis, Mo., and J. R. Cavanagh, superin- 
tendent of car service, Big Four Railroad, Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville held a “get-together” 
party at the Tyler Hotel, December 14. Gustave A. Breaux, 
vice-president of Ballard & Ballard Company, spoke on “A Fly- 
ing Trip to Cuba.” E. A. Jonas, editor of the Louisville Herald, 
spoke on “Where Are We At?” 

The ninth annual banquet of the Traffic Club of Minneap- 
olis was held at the West Hotel, December 15. The principal 
address was made by Dr. Charles A. Eaton, expert on indus- 
trial relations. 

Charles H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central, spoke 
on the wage and rate situation at the annual banquet of the 
Peoria Transportation Club, held at the Jefferson Hotel, Decem- 
ber 12. William C. White, president of the Merchants’ and 
Illinois National Bank, also spoke. J. H. Beek, executive secre- 
tary of the National Industrial Traffic League, who was scheduled 
to make an address, was unable to attend. 


The Transportation Club of San Francisco will hold a 
“Christmas Jinx,” in their club rooms, December 22. The club 
also plans to hold a jollification on New Year’s eve. 





The Traffic Club of Akron held its first annual banquet at 
Spindlers’ Inn, December 12. S. J. Witt, general freight and 
passenger agent of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway, 
was the principal speaker. He discussed the procedure of hand- 
ling rate adjustments before various committees of the rail- 
roads. C. M. Groninger, district freight agent for the Baltimore 
& Ohio, and W. E. Warden, commercial agent for the Erie, also 
spoke. 





R. C. Fulbright of Houston, Tex., was the principal speaker 
at the first annual dinner of the Dallas Traffic Club, at the Ori- 
ental Hotel, December 10. His subject was “Shippers’ Interest 
in Railroad Problems.” Other speakers were George T. Atkins; 
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I. S. McConnell, president of the Fort Worth Traffic Club; w. 
E. Edgar, president of the Waco Traffic Club; and Tom Finty, 
Jr. Officers were elected as follows: President, Paul Junkin: 
vice-presidents, A. C. Valentine, Julian Nance and Elbert Blair: 
secretary-treasurer, H. C. Eargle; board of governors, J. B 
Jones, krank Osborne, Grant S, Maxwell, P. A. Richardson, Seth 
Tate and Don Allen. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


An increase of 73,627 in the number of cars of revenue 
freight loaded was reported in the week ended December 3, as 
compared with the preceding week, which included a holiday, 
according to the weekly report of the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. The total for the week 
ended December 3 was 747,454, as compared with 673,827 in the 
preceding week. A decrease in loading was shown as compared 
with the week ended November 19, when the total was 786,671, 

Loadings in the weeks of 1920 and 1919, corresponding with 
that ended December 3 this year, totaled 882,604 and 789,285 
cars, respectively. 

Increases in the loading of all classes of commodities were 
shown in the week ended December 3, as compared with the 
preceding week with the exception of coal and ore. 

The loading of commodities by districts in the week ended 
December 3 and the correspondng week of 1920 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 9,415 and 
6,285;. live stock, 3,748 and 3,592; coal, 40,998 and 63,704; coke, 
1,545 and 2,975; forest products, 4,856 and 6,412; ore, 759 and 
6,550; merchandise, L. C. L., 63,021 and 48,593; miscellaneous, 
— and 81,138; total, 1921, 189,552; 1920, 219,249; 1919, 193. 

18. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,759 and 
1,940; live stock, 3,370 and 3,266; coal, 41,241 and 68,160; coke, 
3,098 and 7,694; forest products, 2,573 and 2,964; ore, 2,375 and 
8,220; merchandise, L C. L., 46,732 and 38,732; miscellaneous, 
51,924 and 60,698; total, 1921, 154,072; 1920, 219,249; 1919, 193,018, 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 232 and 94; 


*jive stock, 106 and 142; coal, 12,475 and 20,650; coke, 158 and 


947; forest products, 1,212 and 1,564; ore, 1 and 124; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 5,762 and 5,283; miscellaneous, 3,267 and 2,850; 
total, 1921, 23,2138; 1920, 31,654; 1919, 37,395. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,237 and 
2,874; live stock, 2,078 and 2,197; coal, 16,063 and 33,419; coke, 
468 and 1,255; forest products, 16,740 and 16,690; ore, 460 and 
2,258; merchandise, L. C. L., 37,658 and 34,609; miscellaneous, 
_— and 34,804; total, 1921, 111,782; 1920, 128,106; 1919, 120- 
960. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 13,686 
and 11,519; live stock, 9,345 and 8,909; coal, 8,369 and 10,940; 
coke, 807 and 1,506; forest products, 10,915 and 26,230; miscel- 
279 and 6,008; merchandise, L. C. L., 27,444 and 26,320; miscel- 
laneous, 26,213 and 32,474; total, 1921, 97,058;. 1920, 110,063; 
1919, 109,452. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 13,314 
and 9,310; live stock, 10,696 and 11,052; coal, 15,228 and 28,484; 
coke, 168 and 496; forest products, 4,955 and 5,030; ore, 794 
and 2,471; merchandise, L. C. L., 30,772 and 30,542; miscel- 
laneous, 35,103 and 44,051; total, 1921, 111,030; 1920, 131,436; 
1919, 108,145. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,584 and 
4,086; live stock, 2,612 and 2,105; coal, 2,919 and 7,871; coke, 
101 and 131; forest products, 7,152 and 7,536; ore, 649 and 472; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 16,517 and 16,792; miscellaneous, 26,213 
and 31,429; total, 1921, 60,747; 1920, 70,422; 1919, 55,756. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 47,227 and 36- 
108; live stock, 31,955 and 31,263; coal, 137,293 and 233,228; 
coke, 6,345 and 15,004; forest products, 48,403 and 52,583; ore, 
5,317 and 26,103; merchandise, L. C. L., 227,906 and 200,871; 
miscellaneous, 243,008 and 287,444; total, 1921, 747,454; 1920, 
882,604; 1919, 789,286. 


LOCOMOTIVES OUT OF SERVICE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The per cent of locomotives out of service for repairs re 
quiring over 24 hours was 19.6 per cent, according to the last 
report of the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. The per cent out of service for repairs requiring 
less than 24 hours was 5.5 per cent. 

The number of locomotives on line as of November 15 
was 64,782, while the number serviceable was 43,881. The num: 
ber of serviceable locomotives stored was 4,598. The number 
for repairs requiring over 24 hours was 12,729, and the number 
for repairs requiring less than 24 hours was 3,574. 





B. R. & P. BONDS 
Authority has been granted by the Commission to the But- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company to sell $3,949,000 
of consolidated mortgage 4% per cent bonds at not less that 
82% per cent of par and accrued interest. 
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Pacific—Caribbean— 


Gulf Line 


DIRECT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


NEW ORLEANS 
GALVESTON 
HOUSTON 
MOBILE 


AND - 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and other Pacific 
Coast Ports via Panama Canal 


SS DELCO from Gulf End December 

SS OSAGE sg ‘¢ First Half January 
SS ELDORADO ‘* ‘¢ First Half January 
SS ALVARADO ‘* ‘* First Half February 


SS OSAGE from Pacific Coast Late November 

SS ELDORADO ‘*“ wi ‘¢ Early December 

SS REDHOOK “ ee ‘¢ Last Half December 
SS NYANZA os si ‘¢ Second Half January 


Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upon 
application 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINES, Incorporated — 


GENERAL GULF AGENTS 


630 Common St., New Orleans, La. 


Steele Bldg. SWAYNE & HOYT, Inc. 50 Broad St. 
Galveston, Texas 430 Sansome St. New York City 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Ra “Ship by Water 


PROMPT, REGULAR SERVICE VIA 


WILLIAMS LINE 


BETWEEN 


New York, Philadelphia, Balinsens 


AND 


Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Portland, Astoria, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


Thru bills of lading issued to San Diego, Oakland, Stockton and 
Sacramento, California; Hawaiian and Far East Ports; 
Grays Harbor and Puget Sound, Wash. 
















For Rates, Dates of Sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 
15 Moore Street, New York 


Telephone, Bowling Green 7394 


Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. 
39 South Street Drexel Building 


And at our Branch Offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oliver Building 
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Managing Agents: 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
American Ship and Commerce Navigation Corp’n 
General Agents: Hamburg-American Line 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Between New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Boston gg New York 
GE. TIARA cccccccccccees § ccvsecs Dec. 17 Dec. 22 
BiB. PRIMM oiccccccccccvcs tt ae Dec. 29 
S.8. ARIZONAN ....cccccccece Dec. 31 Dec. 24 Jan. 5 
rem oe Jan. 7 Jan. 12 


Sailings every Thursday from New York, every 
other Saturday from Boston and Philadelphia, 
and fortnightly from the Pacific Coast ports 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 


U. S. Pacific Coast Ports to the Principal Ports of the United 
Kingdom and Continent—Direct Fort- 
nightly Sailings 


Joint Services with 
Hamburg-American Line 
To Hamburg 


NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 


8.S. Kore tg DIN 0.010 s6in dewenteruurewas oueeinawiews Dec. 22 
BB. FHAMGR. sccccseveccs igre Gis Wialcrele wiaretetOuleiw s alsiatwa teresa Dec. 29 
S.S. MOUNT MID» chins arava resaiere alaaia arora ele eibinven oe Jan. 5 
SH. CE vc cccccccccccercccecewcooessee Jan. 12 
Re ee ren Jan. 19 
eR re rr Jan. 26 










*Carries third-class passengers. 
¢Cabin and third-class passengers 


LOADING PIER 86, NORTH RIVER 


PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
Dp wo oso sawn ar acicwnekuiese shure ..-Early January 


BOSTON TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
S.S. CLARKSBURG (via Baltimore and Norfolk)..... Dec. 31 


BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


8.8. CALLISTO (Hamburg only) ......cccccccccccccecs Dec. 21 
S.S. CLARKSBURG (via Norfolk)...........seeeceeees Jan. 7 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 
AND HAMBURG 

























S.S. CLARKSBURG 


NEW ORLEANS TO HAMBURG 
eg eee ee Early January 
re Early February 
Through bills of lading via Hamburg issued to all Scandinavian 

and Baltic Ports 


















NEW YORK TO DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Penang, Belawan-Deli, Port Swettenham, Singapore, Batavia, 
Samarang, Soerabaya 
S.S. WEST CALUMB 


Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, 8S. I. 



























NEW YORK TO NORTH AFRICA, MALTA, 
EGYPT, LEVANT, RED SEA PORTS 
SG. WH oa onic hen oss ee dieiineeaneweaeeciosan Dec. 31 
Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, S. L 

















General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


Telephone WHITEHALL 1020 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE 
327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago Phone Wabash 4891 
BRANCH OFFICES 
40 Central Street, Boston 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia Phone Lombard 7050 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh Phone Grant 7431-2 
GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 4 
Williams, Dimond & Co., 310 Sansome St., San Francisce H 














Phone Fort Hill 3084 
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GRAIN, MINN. AND WIS. TO EAST 


Efforts of Western Trunk Line earriers and Minnesota and 
Wisconsin millers and grain dealers to effect a readjustment of 
the rates on grain and grain products, from Minneapolis and 
interior Minnesota and Wisconsin points to Eastern Trunk Line 
territory, on substantially the same differential basis which 
existed prior to federal control in these rates over the rates 
lake-and-rail, via Duluth, reached the hearing stage before Ex- 
aminer J. Edgar Smith, in Chicago, December 12. Under the 
tide, I. and S. 1434, proportional grain rates from Minnesota 
and Wisconsin to eastern destinations, tariffs which had been 
put in by the carriers, to become effective October 31 and to 
expire December 31, 1921, and which were suspended by the. 
Commission, were considered. These tariffs (C. St. P. M. & O., 
Sup. 1 to 1. C. €. 4698; BD. 8. &. & A... Sup. & to. 1. C.. C. 
3077; M. St. P. &S. Ste. M., I. C. C. 5050, and BE. B. Boyd’s, 
Sup. 1 to I. C. C. A-1230) were compiled following conferences 
with Traffic Director Hardie, of the Commission, held in Chi- 
cago last spring, and sought to give Minneapolis and the in- 
terior markets an entrance into the eastern market, by putting 
into effect through overhead rates from Minneapolis and other 
producing points in the states mentioned, in lieu of the com- 
bination of proportionals now in effeet via Chicago. 


According to F. B. Townsend, vice-president in charge of 
traffic for the Minneapolis & St. Louis, who represented the 
western lines, the rates contained in the suspended tariffs would 
not mean radical reductions when considered in relation to the 
proportionals to and east of Chicago, which will be in effect 
after the proposed 10 per cent cut on agricultural products is 
made operative. Export rates are now, he said, on a lower basis 
than the rates proposed, numerous exhibits of which were in- 
troduced. These showed, for instance, he said, that the proposed 
rate from Minneapolis to New York was 40 cents a hundred 
pounds on coarse grains, compared with the proportional com- 
bination 43.5 cents, which will be in effect when the 10 per cent 
reduction goes in, probably on January 1, 1922. On wheat the 
exhibits showed a proposed rate from Minneapolis to New York 
one-half cent lower than the combination of proportionals after 
January 1, which will be 43.5 cents; and on grain products the 
suspended rate was shown to be 43 cents against the new com- 
bination of 44 cents, he said. 


Mr. Townsend pointed out that, although the suspended 
tariffs were marked for expiration at the end of this year, it 
was the intention of the carriers, in connection with the pro- 
posed general reduction in the rates on agricultural products, to 
continue in effect all such reductions already made for a period 
of at least six months. He said that sixth section permission 
had been granted to Mr. Boyd to publish a supplement to the 
suspended tariff so as to carry its effectiveness along to the end 
of June, 1922. 


The differential that existed before the War, in the Minne- 
apolis all-rail and the Duluth rail-and-water rates, was fairly con- 
stant between 2 and 4 cents, according to the witness. Minneapolis 
and interior millers and grain dealers, he said, had absorbed 
that differential and were enabled to do so because of advan- 
tageous location and marketing conditions. At the present time, 
however, such absorption was impossible, he said, because, using 
the coarse grain rate as an example, there was a spread of over 
20 cents in the rates against Minneapolis. Even the proposed 
rate on coarse grain from Minneapolis, he said, would mean 
that the dealers there would have to absorb 12 cents in order 
to lay their course grains down in New York in competition 
with the dealers in the Duluth market. 


Referring to the establishment of through overhead rates 
from the Minnesota and Wisconsin points to the East, Mr. Town- 
send said that was the only logical thing to do. 

“Who has ever heard of trying to meet water competition 
by establishing proportional rates from competing market points 
to competing destinations via some interior point?’ he asked. 
“The southern lines do net meet the water competition on the 
lower Mississippi by establishing proportionals via Memphis. 
We think that, on a movement as heavy and as steady as that 
of grain and grain products from Minneapolis, perhaps the 
largest grain market in the country, and the surrounding terri- 
tory, to the east, the largest censuming territory, through rates 
might well be made considerably lower than the proportional 
combinations, so as to give these markets a fair show, and the 
carriers serving them a fair share of the grain and grain 
products tonnage.” 


H. A. Feltus, speaking for the coarse grain shippers of 
Minneapolis, at the hearing, December 13, said dealers in coarse 
grains in that market were severely injured by the rate handicap 
they have been under since the abolition of through overhead 
rates from Minneapolis to the East during federal control. He 
said elevators in Minneapolis had a storage capacity of 55,000,000 
bushels, which represented a considerable investment and which, 
to a great extent, were now lying idle. Export trade, also, he 
said, was adversely affected by the rate adjustment, much of it 
going to the Canadian producers and markets. 

J. S. Pillsbury, vice-president of the Pillsbury Flour Milling 
Company, speaking for Minneapolis flour interests generally, 
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spoke of the necessity for keeping the milling industry in the 
Northwest, because of the fact that its by-products were neces. 
sary to the dairying industry, which was strongest in Minne 
sota, Iowa and Wisconsin. He said that since the present rate 
adjustment was in effect, his company and others in Minneapolis 
lost many of their largest customers to eastern millers, who 
found it necessary to enlarge their plants. 


“Were it not for our heavily advertised brands of flour, sold 
at retail to the housewives,” said Mr, Pillsbury, “we would have 
less business than we have at present, which is not very much,” 


He said it was to the advantage of the railroads to haul 
flour from the Northwest to the East rather than wheat, for 
the former could not be moved in boats except in packages 
and was therefore not liable to t@ diverted. Wheat, on the 
other hand, he said, was often diverted to various water routes, 


The drawing force exerted by the low lake rates was so 
strong at times, according to Mr. Pillsbury, as to draw most 
of the northwestern wheat through Duluth and cause the Min- 
neapolis miller to go into the Southwest for his grain supply. 


A somewhat similar story was told by C. T. Vandenover, 
representing the southern Minnesota mills, who said that his 
companies suffered all the hardships of the Minneapolis millers, 
due to the exaggerated differential in the rates over the two 
routes, and suffered, in addition, because they milled and shipped 
flour under milling-in-transit arrangements. 


Representatives of Missouri River and Chicago grain and 
milling interests protested against the proposed reductions in 
rates from Minneapolis and interior Minnesota and Wisconsin 
points to the East on grain and grain products, December 14. 


J. S. Brown, manager of the transportation department of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, said the proposed rates would 
create discriminations at both ends of the haul. He said that 
through overhead rates were not the proper ones to apply and 
that those in effect prior to May, 1918 had been withdrawn at 
the request of the Commission. 


“If the carriers think that Minneapolis is at a disadvantage 
and want to get a greater portion of the tonnage than they now 
receive,” he said, “the proper method to use would be a reduc- 
tion in the rates into Minneapolis, not a readjustment of the rate 
out of that market which will disturb an important rate rela- 
tionship.” 


Kansas City millers said that the proposed reductions would 
give Minneapolis a greater advantage than that market now en- 
joyed. Their principal competition, they said, was not as re- 
lated by the Minneapolis interests, from eastern millers, but from 
the Minneapolis millers themselves. The eastern competition, 
they insisted, was secondary. 


“For a long time prior to General Order 28,” said W. R. 
Scott, transportation commissioner of the Kansas City, Missouri, 
Board of Trade, we operated at a disadvantage of 3.7 cents as 
compared to Minneapolis. Since that time the spread has widened 
to 514 cents and now it is proposed to make the difference 8 
cents a hundred pounds.” 


This advantage, amounting to $17.50 on a car of flour to New 
York, or 16% cents a barrel, was enough to make the Kansas 
City miller forego all profits and accept a loss in order to get 
the eastern business, it was said. 


To use the rates charged by boats for the cross-lake hauling 
of grain during 1921, in making comparisons of rates from 
Duluth to the East with those from Minneapolis to that ter- 
ritory, was not fair, according to F. S. Keiser, of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, who testified at the hearing on I. and S. 1434, 
December 15, because boat rates were far below normal during 
that year. He said that when the normal rate was used, and 
allowances made for handling at the two lake terminals, in- 
surance and brokerage, very little, if any, differential existed 
in the two rates. 


“Minneapolis has the whole of Central Freight Association 
territory and the Southeast to which it can ship,” he said. “We 
do not think that Duluth, with a milling capacity only 7 per 
cent as great as that of Minneapolis, should be excluded from 
the eastern markets; and that is just what these tariffs will do 
if allowed to become effective.” 

While the tariffs in question prescribed through overhead 
rates from Minneapolis to the East for application only on such 
grain and grain products as originated in a limited area in the 
Northwest, from which the rates to Duluth and Minneapolis 
were the same or from which the rates to Duluth were lowe! 
than those to Minneapolis, the witness insisted that the prac 
tical effect would be to apply the proposed rates on all grail 
and graim products out of Minneapolis, because it would be 
impossible to say, after milling or elevating, from where the 
grain had come. 


Z. & E. ABANDONMENT 
The Zwolle & Eastern Railway Company has applied to thé 
Commission for authority to abandon its line from Beck, La. 
to Elliot, La. The line is a logging road and the timber in the 
adjacent territory has been cut and removed, the company said. 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL’S REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Postmaster-General Will H. Hays, in his annual report, said 
that the postal service should neither be conducted for profit 
nor need it ultimately be run at a loss. He said if it were a 
question between the best practical service on the one hand and 
a poorer service with revenue meeting cost on the other, decision 
should be resolved in favor of rendering the service. 

In a summary of the report issued by the Post Office De- 
partment it was stated that the revenues for the fiscal year 
1921 were $463,291,274. 

“There was a deficit as usual,” the Department said, “but 
included in the expenditures were the extraordinary payments 
of $76,130,301.03 for increased compensation to the railroads 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order and which 
is not chargeable to this fiscal year, but to the three preceding 
ones. The deficit assignable to the fiscal year is $81,387,387.08, 
due in the main to the additional expenditure for the year of 
$41,855,000 for increased compensation very properly allowed to 
postal employes by the reclassification act and $30,000,000 in- 
creased allowance to the railroads ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

“The postage paid on mail matter which constitutes the 
chief source of postal revenues amounted to $411,307,215.25, or 
88.74 per cent of the total revenues. 

“The mails were carried over 232,503 miles of railroads, at 
an annual cost of $93,550,039. The annual rate for the side and 
terminal service was $4,286,775. During the year the depart- 
ment’s administration under the commission’s space basis order 
was strengthened by its further decisions and the claims for 
over $15,750,000 additional pay disallowed by it. 

“Service by the electric roads covered 7,910 miles of railways 
and cost $526,792. Mails were carried by power boats over 30,- 
962 miles of routes, at a cost of $865,031. 

“The Postmaster-General has restored the transportation of 
the mails from incoming vessels at quarantine up the New York 
Bay and Harbor to the piers, advancing the foreign mails many 
hours in delivery and forwarding. 

“The government-owned motor vehicle service was extended 
to 42 additional cities, making a total of 262 cities where the 
service is in operation. The cost was $11,777,842. A reorganiza- 
tion of this service has been in progress and a standardization 
of trucks is being effected. The 37 kinds found in the service 
are being reduced to 8 standard types. Special economies in 
cost of operation are being effected. In conjunction with this 
service the department operates also the contract vehicle serv- 
ice in cities, which costs $3,503,928. 

“Ninety per cent of the mails in weight are carried on the 
railroads, and most of this is distributed en route by the rail- 
way postal clerks. The letter and daily newspaper mails are 
being given every attention to advance their dispatch and de- 
livery. All other classes, including the important parcel-post 
mails, are receiving most careful attention and are expedited 
in delivery. At the close of the year there were 20,620 officers 
and employes in the service. The average annual salary of the 
clerks was $2,021 on June 30, an increase of $253 over the pre- 
ceding year. With the travel allowance the average was $2,212. 

“Large improvements in the terminal railway post-office 
facilities in Chicago and New York are under way. The Chicago 
project will cost $500,000 annual rental for the first 5 years and 
$310,000 a year for the following 15 years. This will be offset by 
reductions in other rentals and economies amounting to $550,- 
000 a year. 

“The congested condition in the general post-office in New 
York City is being.met by provision for the erection of large 
structures over the Pennsylvania tracks and the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad tracks. These buildings will be rented by the 
department and will furnish extensive additions for postal 
purposes.” 

Postmaster-General Hays, in discussing the parcel post serv- 
ice in his report, said: 

“The impression prevails that the parcel post is producing 
a large profit. It was stated that it made a profit of $10,000,000 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920. This was based on 
prewar figures largely. It is my opinion that the parcel post 
by no means pays for itself. The parcel post is an invaluable 
service to the public and must be expanded. It is, however, a 
commercial proposition and should pay its way. Any intelligent 
revision of postage rates must await a proper ascertainment of 
cost. 

“The department in 1907 secured fundamental data as to 
weights, number of pieces, and revenues under authority of an 
act of Congress and, together with other factors, made an ascer- 
tainment of the cost of carrying and handling the several classes 
of mail matter and performing the special services in 1908. This 
estimate was afterwards in 1911 investigated and reported upon 
by the Hughes Commission. Since that report there has been 
no systematic collection of data upon as general a plan for 
a like purpose, and the department today is without the ade- 
quate information upon which to make a reliable estimate. 

“While it is necessary to have this ascertainment as a basis 
for any intelligent change in the parcel-post rates, it is also 
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highly important to know the relation between postage revenye 
and estimated cost of carrying and handling the other classes 


of mail and performing the special services. Therefore, in ae. 
cordance with the judgment of the Post Office Committees, the 
Joint Postal Commission and the department have undertaken 
tc make this ascertainment. The commission has charge of the 
matter and is authorizing the procedure and will ultimately 
make its findings. It is obvious that the Post Office Department 
must perform the large part of the work through its various 
agencies. To this end arrangements have been made for com. 
petent officers of the department to take charge of this feature 
of the work and they will proceed, in co-operation with the 
efficiency engineers employed by the commission, with the ap. 
propriate plans and preliminary preparations and the conduct 
of the work to its final conclusion for submission to the com. 
mission. We will also have the advice of some one specially 
qualified to be designated by and from the force of the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission. 

“Parcel-post conventions were cencluded during the year 
with Spain, Indo-China, Persia, the Straits Settlements, French 
Cameroon, Latvia, Finland, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, and the Fiji Islands. It is possible that parcel-post ar. 
rangements will be made with Cuba in the near future. Parcel. 
post service, which was suspended during the war period, has 
been resumed with Germany, Austria, and Hungary. On Sep. 
tember 13, 1921, parcel-post service was inaugurated with Russia, 
via England. 

“There are now in effect conventions with 93 countries, and 
95 points tributary thereto are provided with parcel-post sery- 
ice. The weight of parcel-post mail dispatched from the United 
States during the year was approximately 36,716,396 pounds, an 
increase of about 10 per cent over the previous year. 

“A gratifying increase of 5.84 per cent is shown in the weight 
of parcel-post matter dispatched to Central and South America 
and the West Indies. The increase with respect to Mexico is 
marked, being 96.64 per cent over the volume dispatched in 1920, 
The total weight of the matter dispatched was 4,508,353 pounds, 
the greatest since the establishment of the service with Mexico. 

“The department will continue its policy of extending parcel- 
post facilities in the foreign service whenever international re- 
lations are stabilized and it is possible to enlist the co-opera- 
‘ion of the countries involved.” 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


The Commission has authorized officers of the Chesapeaks 
& Ohio and its subsidiaries to retain their positions with those 
and other companies. 

Howard Elliott has been permitted to retain his positions 
with the Northern Pacific, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Colo- 
rado & Southern, New York, New Haven & Hartford, New York, 
Ontario & Western and other roads. 

Officers of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway and certain 
of its subsidiary lines have been permitted to retain their posi- 
tions with those lines and with the Ft. Worth Rio Grande, St. 
Louis, San Francisco & Texas Railway and other lines, 

M. L. Bell, vice president, director and general counsel of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway and other officers 
in that and certain of its affiliated lines have been authorized 
to retain their positions with those and other lines. 

Officers of the Copper River & Northwestern Railway have 
received permission to hold their positicns wth that road and 
with the Northern Pacific Railway, New York, Susquehanna & 
Western Railroad and others. 

Officers of: the St. Louis, Troy & Eastern Railroad and the 
St. Louis & Illinois Belt Railway have been permitted to retain 
their positions with those roads. 

The Commission has authorized officers of the East Ten: 
nesee & Western North Carolina Railroad to hold positions with 
the Linville River Railway. 

The Commission has authorized Frank Kell, president of the 
Clinton & Oklahoma Western, to retain his positions with the 
Wichita Falls & Southern; Festus J. Wade to hold the position 
of director in the St. Louis-San Francisco and the Cleveland. 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; T. J. Maloney to serve as 
auditor and general freight agent of the Chicago, West Pullman 
& Southern, the Deering Southwestern, the Illinois Norther? 
and the Owasco River Railway; F. V. Dubrouillet to retain his 
positions with the Apalachicola Northern, the Port St. Joe 
Dock & Terminal, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary; J. T. 
Odell to retain his positions with the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & 
Lake Erie and the Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion; Henry K 
McHarg to retain his directorships in the New York & Stam 
ford, New York, Ontario & Western and Detroit & Mackina¢. 

The officers of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomat 
and the Richmond Terminal Railway were authorized to retail 
the positions they hold in those and other companies. 





CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in I. and S. 1450, cancellation of class rates from 
Indiana to Ohio destinations via the Terre Haute, Indianapolis 
& Eastern Traction Co., was set for Indianapolis, December 1! 
before Examiner McQuillan. 
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REGULAR SERVICES 
FREIGHT and PASSENG ER 


Between 
NEW YORK MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE BOSTON PORTLAND, ME. 
and 

UEENSTOWN ANTWERP BRISTOL 
PLYMOUTH HAMBURG GLASGOW 

ONDON MEDITERRANEAN HAVRE 
LONDONDERRY LIVERPOOL ROTTERDAM 
CHERBOURG —' DANZIG 


Import and Export Freight Shipments Solicited 
COMPANY’S OFFICES, Cunard Building, CHICAGO 
S. W. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. Telephone Central 2050 








NOSA LINE 


Monthly Sailings to Princt Ports 
West Coast, South America—Direct Service 
Monthly Freight and Passenger Sailings 
Leeward and Windward Islands, Venezuela, anaes 
and Colombian Ports 


Three week freight sailings 
Haitien, Dominican and psc een Side Ports 


For particulars a 
604-12 Queen & Crescent Bldg., 
New York Office: 10 Hanover St. 


leans, La. 
Chicago at Marquette Bldg. 
Cable Address: tOneenshin® 


New Orleans & 


South American S.S. Co. 
INCORPORATED 





Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 


SAN FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE SERVICE 
“PANAMA CANAL CRUISE” 


From San Francisco, Los Angeles to Baltimore, calling at ports 
in Manzanillo, Mexico, San Jose de Guatemala, 
La Libertad, Salvador and Cuba. 
S.S. Ecuador sails from Baltimore December 21st 
S.S. Venezuela sails from San Francisco January 3rd 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT EXPRESS SERVICE 


PANAMA SERVICE 


San Francisco to Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 
Sailings approximately every twenty-one days 


General Offices: 508 California Street, San Francisco 


10 Hanover Square, N. Y. Continental Building, Baltimore 


“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 


San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
anila, Hongkong 
Passenger and freight sailings by new and luxurious U. S. Ship- 
ping Board 21, 100-ton displacement, 1714-knot, steamers: S. S. 
Golden State (January 14th); S. S. Empire State (February 
7th); S. S. Hoosier State (March 4th). 


MANILA-EAST INDIA SERVICE 


San Francisco direct to India, calling at Honolulu, Manila, 
ingapore, Colombo, Calcutta 
Passenger and Freight sailings by new and commodious U. S. 
gan Board steamers: S. S. Wolverine State (January 
19th); S. S. Creole State; S. S. Granite State. 


Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 


For rates and other information apply to any railroad or tourist agency, or to 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 
508 California St., San Francisco 
10 Hanover Square, N. Y Continental Building, Baltimore 
Managing “Agents: U. S. Shipping Board 
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Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 
Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 





Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 


Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 


Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 


HAL L. BRENNAN S. E. LEONARD 
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RAILWAY STATISTICS FOR 1920 


Not only is the eighteenth annual report of the Bureau of 
Railway Statistics the earliest and fullest handbook on Ameri- 
can Railways for the year to December 31, 1920, but it covers 
their income report for the fiscal year to June 30, 1921. The 
former is based on identical reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from 463 companies operating 250,834 miles of line, 
while the latter is compiled from monthly income reports and 
covers an aggregate of 258,735 miles and is subject to revision. 

In the absence of official information, the report estimates 
the loss of the government resulting from its thirty-two months’ 
guaranty of compensation during federal control as follows: 


Gov't guarantee. Net income. Gov't loss. 

Year. (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) 
=e date eeelare wamele on waeteweremaeae . = ae i $ 240,600 
RRR Rien eto on Sees ap a ee 940,000 { 425,000 
TOD COight MORtHS) 0 osc sé i6ccse ces 624, 000 d 154,810 778,810 
i Ey oe ee AR 2,504,000 1,060,190 1,443,810 


This takes no account of what the government owes the 
railways on final adjustment for under-maintenance and bal- 
ances. Neither does it include the $1,144,000,000 advanced by 
the government for equipment and additions and betterments 
during federal control. 

The mileage of line and track at the close of 1920 covered 
by the report, compared with that in 1916, when last officially 
reported for all roads by the Commission, was as follows: 








Bureau, Official, 

192 1916. 

ak as cael tv en has ghan bo tints eatin eel 250,834 259,705 
oo oc ae cure eee he eee Heusbioneie viewer 30,608 29.414 
2 Se er ee rn 2,8 2,721 
een Ge Ger MAM track. .......ccccscccccscvcews 2,26 2,190 
eT ee ee 106, 394 102,984 
SE IN Sis. cn. dnolae tmcieenlow Hie ee weweley 392,394 397,014 


During the year only 313.71 miles of line were built against 
535.52 reported as abandoned, making a total of 3,970 miles 
abandoned in the last four years, or 1,270 miles more than was 
constructed in that period. 

Where normal conditions are said to require the annual 
installation of 3,000 new locomotives, 2,000 new passenger cars 
and at least 100,000 new freight cars, the report shows only 
2,022 locomotives, 1,272 passenger cars and 60,955 freight cars 
built—where the roads report 1,334 and 834 and 72,942, respect- 

- ively, retired during the year. 

The net capitalization covering the mileage reported is 

figured out thus: 


Captital stock (194,444 miles owned)..........+eeeeeeeee $ 7,631,189,721 
Funded debt (194,444 miles owned) 11,180,671,308 
Receivers’ certificates (194,444 miles owned)..........-+06 > By 
Rental (56,390 miles leased) @ 5 per cent.........-eeeeees 2,583,801,760 

21,414,826,153 


Total, 250,834 miles operated .........ccccccecerecvees 
3,328,009,333 


pe a eee a 
Net capital, December $1, 1920.........cccccccccccccee 18,086, ot a 
45,998 


Wet capital per mile Of Hne...ccccccccccccccccsccvecces 

Net capital per mile OF track. ...cccccccccsccsccvcccee 

It is noted that this is the first time the net capitalization 
of American railways averaged over $70,000 a mile. New cap- 
ital listed on the New York Stock Exchange in 1920 amounted 
to $320,939,350, of which $223,816,550 was for bonds and $87,- 
122,800 for stocks. 

The investment in the reporting companies and their non- 
operating subsidiaries is placed at $20,706,766,207, which may 
be compared with the Commission’s valuation of $18, 900,000,000 
plus the $1,144,681,582 invested by the governhent during its 
tenancy for equipment, additions and betterments, making a 
total of $20,044,681,582 investment up to March 1, 1920. 


The present value of the equipment alone included in this 
total investment is estimated to be: 


66,311 Locomotives @ $25,000 each............ccseccveces $1,662,775,000 
21,805 Steel and s. u. f. coaches aaa 392,490,000 
33,128 Wooden passenger train cars @ $8,000........... 265,024,000 
1,521,345 Steel and s. u. f. freight = 2 ee 2,434,152,000 
843,691 Other freight cars @ $1,100 ..........ccccccecceee 928,060,000 
pS Ee Se Oe Seer ce oer 61,430,000 


INNIS ©» <cicuicce o¥5, cs cinr ecu iital aiio- tah Ge en coronal ok clan on aan aera mem meen ne $5,743,931,000 

As high as $88,000 was paid in 1920 for a single locomotive 
and $34,000 for one passenger coach, while $3,000 and over was 
paid for freight cars. 


Public Service in 1920 


The public service of the railways in 1920 represented in 
mileage statistics was the largest in their history, being as 
follows: ‘ 


I ina ai 6 gral owen @ 6: dai) GORA Meieserayere/elaee 
POMGED COTTION ORG Wea oo .siccccisiciciciewcvicccscwcessecs 
SN reer rr 
TOMS GF TESIENC CAPTION ONE MME. ......0ccccccccvscceseses 


1,253,396 
47,276,131,000 
2,305,190, 000 
411,151,320,000 


The receipts per passenger mile were 2.745 cents and per 
ton mile 1.064 cents. As a result of the increase in fares and 
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rates granted by the Commission in July, 1920, these averaggy 
advanced to 3.190 and 1.334, respectively, in April, 1921, from 
which they have since receded substantially, being 3.006 and 
1.288 cents, respectively, for August, 1921, and slightly lower 
now, as reduced rates become effective. 


Income Account for 1920 


The total revenues from operation amounted to the record 
sum of $6,300,160,493, from which has to be deducted $50,000,009 
on account of back mail. pay. 

The principal items of the income account, compared with 
1919, are as follows: 


. 1920. 1919, 
Operating revenues— (thousands) (thousands) 
INOVGRMG PHONE TEGIONE .o.0.6:660 cic Seishivciceee cvsewve ,373,989 628,405 
RCOVENUG FFOM) PASHONBETS «.occcsciccccvccvcicsces 1,297,783 1,192,408 
Le eee ee eee 152,56 58,194 
DOCVEHUC TORT GRPUOBS oo sie dics cots Sisesle ee see 45,190 128,661 
Revenue from incidentalse .........cciceccessces b+ 743 131,669 
Revenue from other operations...............00- 2,888 92,413 
SE, oceania Dacsieaiaciesaa tw cuntesaataueeics 6,300,160 5,231,750 


Operating expenses— 


Maintenance of way and structures............ $1,054,471. ‘ . +733 
MIQINCONANCE OF CQUIDMENE 2.0.00... ccccscccecaes 1,612,356 - 247 
I occ 6 cao aide er oae dieu aalaeiscte aes 75,741 8,062 
“EVOGMEBOTCATION. CXPCHBES oc cco.cciccccecccvaces 2,949,014 2, 19" 399 
I Oe ooo on dr cicero curate grbieiovadeieneve-ereiara 77,391 128;814 
Miacellancous Operations .....ccccccscccccsecce 85,911 51,947 
Is cYaltar a ae: c: iss alae capetuh aianaiasnia\ ©: eendcavaca/ai0!s ae Gaaneial oie 276,933 198,568 
Equipment and facilities, rent....4.........ee0. 3,965 47,603 
Transportation for investment, Cr. MEN ceceetecee 3,283 1,651 
PRMIGERD, i scstain Gic/sleisiniviniglejvinw 6S siwinie:¥'s,0:40s19 eves cremieleie 6,272,499 4,701,721 
INGE ODCTATINE INCOME. ..0 6 6i5osiccccccecsaces 27,661 530,027 
DOGUCt HACE MIA PAY ..0...cvcccccesacevvcce 50,000 . 
ONE INN oh ede oar cesiehe oie ew co etaswiare vis e's ereree sects 22,339 


The total operating expenses were divided among the fol- 
lowing accounts: 


Per cent of 

revenue. 

Re isa hen Ser aeaiece a aicewrans. nig See sinew’ . $3, 763,772,380 60.22 
Fuel and locomotive supplies.................. 736,304,432 11.78 
PROCGTIGIN, HUDPHEE, CC... cc cciccvcesiccieeceeens 1,251,932,719 20,03 
ee I TN ow on tr crc nse- oxo bie. 4-0!o's/oce-mnse ere 199,591,262 3.20 
SIN, | ic) abate & whe Gra: v elois cas dia cai WAS OL Rie eceseare'e acs) ers ecard 276,933,596 4.43 
Equipment and facility rents................. 43,965,040 710 
TN ese, ocreianatal do aubiniw o citate ees elemmnies Siewert 6,272,499,429 100.36 
EE UI sxavbju' rol ecucelereiSie cloaca ecorarieier Uereletels ious 22,338,936 36 


That last line marks the lowest ebb in American railway 


fortunes within the memory of Poor’s Manual, it is remarked.’ 


TELEPHONE REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The telephoning operating income of large telephone con- 
panies reporting to the Commission in September was $9,167,630 
as against $7,563,887 in September, 1920. The ratio of expenses 
to revenues was $72.46 per cent in September as against 75.91 
per cent in the same month a year ago. — 

Revenues totaled $45,613,211 as against $41,935,713 in Sep 
tember, 1920, and expenses totaled $33,052,279 as against $31; 
833,409 in September, 1920. 

In the nine months ended with September, the operating 
income was $79,975,689 as against $60,561,591 in the 1920 period. 
The ratio of expenses to revenues was 72.74 per cent in the 1921 
period as against 76.54 per cent in the 1920 period. 

Revenues totaled $400,807,275 as against $360,887,063 in the 
1920 period, and expenses totaled $291,561,310 as against $276, 
229,171 in the 1920 period. 


TELEPHONE CONSOLIDATION 


The Perry County Telephone Company and the Citizens In- 
dependent Telephone Company in a joint petition filed with the 
Commission ask approval of the proposed purchase. by the Perry 
company of the property of the Citizens company. The two com- 
panies have exchanges in Perry county, Ohio, and surrounding 
territory. 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Company and the Sandusky Home 
Telephone Company in a similar application ask approval of the 
purchase by the Ohio company of the property of the Sandusky 
company. Both companies have exchanges in Erie county, Ohio, 
and vicinity. 


Cc. M. & G. EXTENSION. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary has applied to the Commis 
sion for authority to extend its line of railroad between Aurora 
and Joliet, Ill. The extension will be approximately 29.2 miles 
long. The company now uses the tracks of the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern between Aurora and Joliet and states that the provisions 
of the contract under which such use is permitted are against 
public policy and against the spirit if not the letter of the trans 

portation act. “It frequently happens,” the company says, “that 
there are such congested conditions of traffic between these 
points on the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway as to seriously 
convenience the public and deprives the applicant of the prope 
and expeditious handling of its freight.” 
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NEW YORK WATERFRONT 


STORAGE AND HANDLING RATES ARE LOW. 
DON’T LET GENERALIZATIONS TURN YOU 
FROM WAREHOUSING MOST ADVANTAGEOUS- 
LY WITH US IN THE WORLD’S GREATEST PORT. 


OBTAIN UNQUESTIONED FACILITIES: CLEAN— 
DEPENDABLE — STANDARDIZED WAREHOUS- 
ING. SELECT YOUR WAREHOUSEMAN AS YOU 
WOULD YOUR OWN BANKER. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE CO., Inc. 


FOURTH AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MEXICO 


Exporters, Attention! 
Port of Laredo Cleared 


Through the splendid cooperation of the National 
Lines of Mexico, freight congestion, at this port 
has been entirely relieved and we are now pre- 
pared to render service of the highest efficiency. 





Route your merchandise for reforwarding via our 


PACKAGE CARS 


FIVE to SIX DAY SERVICE to MEXICO CITY 


Camphuis & Company, Inc. 


Forwarding Agents 
LAREDO .. . TEXAS 


Largest and Best Equipped Forwarding 
Organization on the Mexican Border 


OFFICES: 
Laredo, Texas E] Paso, Texas Eagle Pass, Texas 
uevo Laredo, Tamps. Juarez, Chih. 
Piedras Negras, Coah. Mexico City Monterrey, N. L. 


Write us for fall particulars and request 
a copy of our shipping instructions. 











MUSKOGEE, OKLA. | 


Muskogee Transfer & Storage Co. 
2—Fireproof Warehouses 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Stored—Pool Cars Distributed 
Railroad Siding. 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Tayior Street 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carioad 
Distributors 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 


Distribution and Warehousing 


The Inter-State Forwarding Company 
Package Cars to Mexico 


Package cars are operated daily out of Dallas to Laredo for 
Mexican points. Goods consigned in our care will reach this car. 


We Specialize on Distribution and Storage 
of Merchandise of All Kinds 


OUR SERVICE IS PROMPT. OUR RATES REASONABLE 


We maintain a rate bureau. Freight rates furnished 
upon application. Correspondence solicited. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 





General Transfer and Storage Business 
Four Warehouses on Terminal Tracks 
255,000 Square Feet 


Special attention given Merchandise Stocks, 
Storage Accounts and handling of Car. 
loads for Distribution. 


NO SWITCHING CHARGE ON CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Binyon-O'Keefe Fireproof Stg. Co. 


The House of Real Service 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


IDEAL FACILITIES FOR PERMANENT 
STOCK DISTRIBUTION 


500,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE 


WAREHOUSES AT HOUSTON, 
FT. WORTH AND GALVESTON 





ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Carload Distribution 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. 


Transcontinental Rates to Pacific Coast Ports and 
Ocean Rates to Far East Reduced 


Write us for particulars 


° A. C. SHERRARD, M 
Aetna Service Company, Steamship Agents, Geieas toe oe Forwarding Agents 


Suite 1201, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Agents Throughout the World. Phone Harrison 1048 
New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore New Orleans Seattle San Francisco 








































































































Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
| on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
| and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
} ot ag emg We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 

Ip him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 


Traffe —t Questions and Answers Depart: 


ment, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


oa 
? 
: 





@ 
Rate Applicable When Lowest Rate Is Embargoed 


Pennsylvania.—Question: A shipment is offered to a carrier 
with only the initial and delivering line named in the routing. 
The two lines do not connect and it is absolutely necessary to 
add an intermediate line. The route via which the minimum 
through rate applies is embargoed, so the carrier forwards the 
shipment via another route, which results in the application 
of a combination of local rates. The shipper, however, is not 
notified about the embargo nor of the carrier’s intention to 
forward the shipment via a route which will result in a higher 
rate. Is an overcharge claim in order? 


Answer: If complete routing instructions via the route over 
which the lowest rate was applicable had been shown in the 
bill of lading and the carrier had disregarded this routing with- 
out specific instructions from the shipper to do so, the carrier- 
would be liable for misrouting and you would be entitled to the 
protection of the rate applying via this route. Graham Courity 
Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 50 I. C. C, 231. 

When complete routing instructions are not shown in the 
bill of lading, it is the duty of the carriers to route a shipment 
via the cheapest reasonable available route consistent with the 
routing instructions furnished by the shipper. Bruner Co, vs. 
Sou. Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C. 349. 


The route oyer which the minimum rate applied being em- 
bargoed at the time the shipment moved, this rate was there- 
fore temporarily withdrawn during the life of the embargo. In 
view of the fact that complete routing instructions were not 
furnished and the lowest.rate was not shown in the bill of 
lading, it is our opinion that the carriers are not obliged to 
protect the rate applicabie via the embargoed route, but only 
the lowest rate applicable via an available route, which is con- 
sistent with the routing instructions specified by the shipper. 


All-Rail vs. Rail-and-Water Routes 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Between two certain points there 
is a through all-rail and a through rail-and-water rate, the latter 
lower than the former. A shipment is offered to the carrier 
unrouted; the agent fails to ask the shipper to designate a 
route, but on his own volition he elects to forward the freight 
via rail-and-water. Have the Commission or the courts ever 
ruled that in an instance of this kind the initial line agent must 
forward the shipment all rail? Do not many of the carriers 
publish a provision of this kind in their book of instruction to 
agent? If the Commission or the courts have ruled on the 
subject kindly quote references. If they have not ruled kindly 
give us your opinion. 

Answer: In Conference Ruling No. 190 the Commission 
states that where rail-and-water and all-rail rates are available 
the carrier’s agent shall have the shipper designate which class 
of routing he desires, but holds that where no class of route was 
designated by the shipper, the carrier’s agent did not misroute 
a shipment in forwarding it all-rail. 

The Commission in this conference ruling refers to the 
limited liability of water carriers and the question of marine 
insurance, with the consequent necessity of protecting the ship- 
ment by marine insurance, where the rate does not include such 
insurance, but, even assuming that a failure on the part of a 
carrier’s agent to secure a designation of routing amounts to 
a specific routing of the shipment via an all-rail route, unless 
the total charges via a rail-and-water route are higher than via 
an all-rail route, the shipper has not been damaged so far as the 
matter of rates is concerned. 


However, it seems reasonable that a shipper should be 
given an opportunity to protect his shipment with insurance 
and, therefore, if it is a proper assumption that where a carrier’s 
agent fails to secure a designation of the class of route where 
all-rail and rail-and-water routes are available, it is the duty 
of the carriers’ agent to forward the shipment via an all-rail 
route; if the shipment is lost or damaged in transit, a right of 
action would be against the carrier for the resulting damages 
on the grounds of a deviation in route by the carrier. 

We are not aware, however, of decisions of the Commission 
or courts covering such a state of facts. 
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Notice of Claim for Shortage on Returned Shipment—Time 
Within Which to File 

New York.—Question: Under date of May 25, 1920, we for. 
warded a shipment of castings to a company located in West 
Helena, Ark. Upon arrival of the shipment at destination the 
consignee advised that they were not at that time in a position 
to accept delivery, but agreed to accept delivery on a later date. 
We advised the agent of the express company at destination 
accordingly and requested him to hold the shipment until the 
consignee was in a position to accept delivery. 

However, after many promises to accept this shipment, the 
consignee finally refused to do so, and on October 1 we requested 
the agent of the express company to return the shipment to our 
factory, which was done, but upon receipt of the shipment at 
our factory under date of October 25, 1920, it checked one box 
containing three castings short, and claim was filed with the 
express company, under date of February 25, 1921, which, you 
will note, is exactly four months from the date that the shipment 
was received at our factory on the return movement. 

The express company now advise that the loss occurred 
on the outward movement, but as the shipment was not ac. 
cepted by the consignee, and we were not advised by the agent 
of the express company at destination relative to any shortage, 
we, of course, had no way of checking same. We have called 
the attetnion of the express company to this fact, advising them 


_that our claim was filed within four months from the date that 


shipment arrived at our factory on the return movement, and, as 
the shipment was not out of the hands of the express company, 
we believe that our claim is in order. 

The express company, however, states that our claim should 
have been filed within four months from the date of shipment 
on the outward movement to West Helena, Ark. 

Answer: We have been unable to locate a decision cover- 
ing a statement of facts similar to the instant case. 

However, inasmuch as the express classification provides 
in rule 12 for a reshipping charge to cover the services of the 
carrier in returning a refused or unclaimed shipment, the move- 
ment from and to the point of origin partakes in some respects 
of a through movement. Furthermore, there are cases which 
hold that the shipper is excused from giving notice within the 
time specified in the contract, where, with the exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence, a compliance with the contract is impossible. 
However, as the shipment was received on the return movement 
in ample time for a claim to have been filed within the four 
months’ period from the time the shipment reached its des- 
tination on the outbound movement, this latter excuse cannot 
be pleaded. 

If the return movement is a distinct movement from the 
outbound movement, as we are inclined to believe it is, and the 
loss occurred on the outbound movement, the failure to file a 
claim or notice thereof within the stipulated time is a good 
defense to the carrier, but the burden is upon the carrier to 
show that the loss occurred on the outbound and not on the 
return movement. 


Liability of Rail Carriers for Loss Occurring on Connecting 
Water Carriers 


New York.—Question: Your answer in The Traffic World 
of November 12, in reply to our inquiry of October 27, is noted 
and appreciated. However, your answer, in our opinion, applies 
to water carriers only, governed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, therefore, would appreciate your version on the 
following: ; 

The initial carrier signs a domestic through bill of lading 
showing movement from New York City to Oakland, Calif, 
routed by shipper via Port Richmond, Pa., cjo North Atlantic 
& Western Steamship Company. It has come to our attention 
that water carrier does not come under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and does not publish tariffs or rates or concur in 
rail line issues. They cannot literally participate in through 
traffic from rail lines. They are supposed to issue their bill 
of lading covering movement from Port Richmond, Pa., to Oak- 
land, Calif. In this particular case the only bill of lading signed 
by shipper was the domestic rail through bill of lading for entire 
movement, instead of shipper getting a bill of lading calling for 4 
movement from New York City to Port Richmond; water carrier 
then to take hold and issue their document. The rail carrier 
admits that to be correct in this case. 

En route, while in possession of water carrier, shipment was 
damaged by bursting steam pipe; therefore, our opinion is that, 
in view of the rail carrier signing a though bill of lading 1 
connection with a carrier not governed by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, and with whom they have no arrangements t0 
participate in through business, they were violating the act t0 
regulate commerce, section No. 6, paragraph 7, subject to sec 
tion No. 10, paragraphs 1 and 2; discriminating in favor of thal 
line against lines with published through rates, governed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and they should be held re 
sponsible for damage of this kind, as it was negligence right 
at the start. ° 

You must appreciate that if carrier had acted in good faith 
it would have forwardd shipment via the lowest available rate 
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Let Us Handle Your Stocks of Merchandise fer Distribution Throughout the 
South and Southwest. Concentrate Your Mexico Shipments at Galveston 


Complete 


Storage Organization 
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Forwarding Facilities 
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Ventilated 
Warehouses 


Distribution 





Reinforced Concrete Warehouses. Eight compartments separated by 14-inch fire walls. A.D.T. Watchman Service. LOW INSURANCE RATES. 
The upper story of our warehouse, having approximately 200,000 sq. ft. floor space, is devoted entirely to the SaneanS of merchandise distribution 
freight. It is 25 feet above normal tide, insuring you absolute safety from hazards of all kinds. 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY, Inc. “= & 22%, Maztsct, GALVESTON 


Members of the American Warehouseman’s Association 


COFFEE IMPORTERS 


GALVESTON 


Since the re-establishment .of rail rates has now given Galveston rates com- 
petitive with other ports based on geographical position, quantities of coffee are 
now being routed from Brazil to Galveston for distribution to points in the 
Mississippi Valley and West of the Mississippi River. 


Shipments can be handled for immediate reconsignment or for storage and 
concentration. If the latter is desired our services are combined with those of 
the Concentration Company, whose advertisement appears on this page. 


Our organization is strictly a Galveston organization, conversant with all 
facilities at this port. This feature alone is worth considerable to our clients in 
prompt forwarding. 
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on file with the Commission, which would have been all-rail, as 
initial carrier does not publish any rates in connection with 
high sea carriers on interstate business, in that case eliminating 
section 8 in its entirety. 

Answer: It is true that no through rates are published by 
the rail lines in connection with the N. A. & W. S. C. Co., be- 
tween north Atlantic seaboard points and Pacific coast ports, 
and that it is not the practice of the rail carriers to issue 
through bills of lading for such traffic. 

Unless the Interstate Commerce Commission has, after a 
hearing and by formal order, established through rail-and-water 
rates to apply on such traffic, the rates to be applied are the 
rail rates to and from the ports and the port-to-port rates of 
the water carrier, the maximum rates of which are on file with 
the United States Shipping Board. 

The interstate commerce act specifically provides that a‘rail 
line shall not be liable for loss or damage to a shipment occurring 
while such shipment is in the possession of the water-carrier to any 
greater extent than the water carrier is liable under the laws 
governing the liability of water carriers. Inasmuch as the ship- 
ment was routed by the shipper via Port Richmond, in connec- 
tion with the water carrier, the rail carrier is not liable for 
misroute in not forwarding the shipment via an all-rail route. 
While the rail carrier might possibly be subject to a penalty for 
issuing a through bill of lading in connection with a water 
carrier operating between two points in the United States, the 
rates of which water carrier are not on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, we do not believe that the effect of this 
action on the part of the rail carrier would be to make it liable 
for loss or damage to a shipment to the same extent as if the 
shipment had moved all-rail. 


Duty of Carrier to Notify Consignor of Refused or Unclaimed 
Freight 

Maryland.—Question: On September 16 we made a C.O.D. 
express shipment to a party in Virginia. Shipment arrived on 
September 19, and consignee was notified of arrival by mail, by 
the express company the same day. 

Notice of arrival was returned undelivered by the post office 
marked, party unknown. On September 28, express office was 
burglarized, package in question being stolen. Would you be 
kind enough to let me have your opinion as to whether or not 
the express company is liable for the loss of this shipment or 
whether their responsibility ceased after mailing of arrival 
notice? 

We were not advised by express company of the circum- 
stances until a month and a half after it actually happened. Do 
you not think shipment should have been returned to us imme- 
diately, if consignee could not be located, and that they are 
responsible for loss? 

Answer: While there are a number of cases which hold 
that, where a consignee has refused goods when tendered, the 
carrier must not only store the goods, but exert reasonable 
efforts to inform the consignor of the facts, or it will be liable 
for injury to the goods, practically all of these cases cover dam- 
ages resulting from a decline in the market price of the goods 
shipped or deterioration of perishable goods because of delay 
in disposing of same. However, in the case of Nashville, etc., 
R. R. Co. vs. Dreyfus & Co., 150 S. W. 321, cited with approval 
in Stoddard Lumber Co. vs. O. W. R. & N. Co., 165, p. 363, it 
was held that it was incumbent upon the carrier to notify the 
shipper of the refusal of goods and that, having failed to do so, it 
was liable to the shipper for the subsequent destruction of 
the goods by fire while lying in its warehouse. However, in 
Adler vs. Weir, 96 N. Y. S. 736, it was held that the failure to 
notify the shipper was not proximate to the loss of goods by 
theft and that therefore the shipper must prove negligence as 
a bailee on the part of the carrier. P 

It will be observed that the cases referred to above cover 
notice of refusal by the consignee, but the same principle should 
apply to both refused and unclaimed freight. 


Diversion—Right of the Consignor to Divert Shipment Moving 
on Straight Bill of Lading 


New Jersey.—Question: On June 10 we shipped one case 
varnish consigned to Schenectady, N. Y., via D. L. & W.-D. & H. 

On July 15 we sent, under registered mail, to the D. & H. 
agent at Schenectady orders to reconsign shipment in question 
to Newark, N. J. Investigation develops the fact that the letter 
arrived at Schenectady and notice thereof was placed in the 
post office box rented by the D. & H. July 16, but this notice 
was not presented for delivery of the letter until July 19. 

The shipment was delivered to the consignee July 18. In 
view of the fact that the letter arrived on July 10, we claim 
the D. & H. had ample time to follow our instructions and 
are, therefore, liable for the value of the shipment. 

Our claim has been declined on the ground that shipment 
was delivered to consignee at Schenectady in accordance with 
the bill of lading contract and the fact that we furnished re- 
consgnment orders does not in any way place the carriers liable 
if these orders were not carried out, inasmuch as tariff provides 
that any diversion of shipment or reconsignment order will, if 
possible, be carried out and the carriers are in no way liable 
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if they are not. Please advise your opinion as to the liability 
of the carriers under the circumstances. 

Answer: The true owner of a shipment has the right to. 
have it diverted in transit or reconsigned after arrival at des. 
tination, and the carrier must comply with the instructions of 
the lawful owner of the goods for diversion of a shipment 
whether he be the consignor or consignee. 1 

Where a bill of lading shows a general consignment and is 
not made to shipper’s order or with other reservation, in ac. 
cordance with the decisions of the courts, the title to the goods 
is prima facie in the consignee and the carrier, before diverting 
a shipment, is entitled to be furnished with evidence of the 
ownership of the person making the request for diversion, the 
inference being that, as to shipments moving on straight bills 
of lading, no right on the part of the consignor to divert the 
shipment exists, unless title to the shipment has been reserved 
by the consignor. The burden of determining the true owner 
should be and apparently is upon the carrier. What proof of 
ownership will justify a carrier in diverting a shipment will 
necessarily vary with the circumstances under which a diversion 
is made. 

Whether, in the instant case, the carrier is liable depends 
upon whether or not the title to the goods had been reserved by 
the consignor or whether it had passed to the consignee. 


Liability of Consignee for Demurrage and Additional Freight 
Charges Accruing by Reason of Strikes at Plants of Parties 
to Contract of Sale 


Maryland.—Question: We shipped several cars of lumber 
from a point in the far south to a northern point, consigned to 
ourselves. As soon as we received notice of shipments we 
wrote the railroad agent at the point of destination to turn the 
shipments over on arrival to our customer, who would pay 
freight charges. The material was invoiced in accordance with 
an order which we held from our customer. * 


Unknown to us and just about the time the cars were de 
livered, the men working for our customer went on a strike, of 
which we had no knowledge, until we began receiving one tele- 
gram after another, advising that our shipments had arrived 
at destination and were held on demurrage, on account of an 
embargo having been declared against any freight for delivery 
to our customer. When we tried to get the material unloaded 
we found there were no sidings at that point except those be 
longing to our customer and the strikers would not allow any- 
one inside of their yards. We were also informed by different 
Officials of the delivering line that, on account of the fact 
that the shipments had gone in there consigned to our com- 
pany instead of to our customer, it was up to us to get them 
out, as they claimed if the shipments in question had been con- 
signed direct they would have been held up at connecting lines 
and not allowed to come in to destination. 


We reconsigned the cars at a considerable loss to ourselves 
and would like to know, first, whether we were actually com- 
pelled to do this, and, second, if there is any way by which 
we can prevent this happening again, which it is likely to do, 
as our business is largely with mines and industrial plants, sub- 
ject to strikes, and for various reasons, not necessary to g0 
into, we prefer to consign shipments to ourselves and have the 
shipments delivered on arrival. 

Answer: If a shipment is consigned to your company or 
to the order thereof, the carrier may deliver the shipment only 
to you or the party designated by you. 

A contract of sale is either executed or executory. In the 
one case the title to the goods passes to the buyer, in the other 
it remains with the seller. The contract is said to be executory 
when there remains something to be done, the performance of 


which is a condition precedent to the transfer of the property. . 


The usual decisive test as to whether the contract is executed 
or executory is to consider at whose risk the subject matter of 
‘the contract is prior to actual delivery to the buyer; if the risk 
of loss from or injury to or destruction of the property is on 
the buyer, the contract is executed, and if on the seller it is 
executory. 


The manner in which you handle your shipments indicates 
that you desire to retain title to the goods until the shipments 
arrive at destination and are tendered to the party specified 
in the contract for sale. 


Primarily you, as the consignor, are liable for any demurrage 
or freight charges which accrue by reason of the inability of 
the contracting party to accept the same and must furnish dis 
position instructions for the shipment to the carrier. Howeve!, 
you could, we believe, unless the contract of sale otherwise 
provides, recover, in addition to the sale price, the additional 
charges which accrue by reason of the contracting parties’ it 
ability to accept delivery. 

If, however, you elect to treat the contract as rescinded 
and otherwise dispose of the shipment, unless you can ascertail 
in time to stop the cars in transit or reconsign them before 
arrival at destination, we know of no way by which you cal 
prevent the accrual of demurrage charges or the expense of 
reforwarding the shipments. 
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THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN oT. 
RAILWAY ROUTE 


THREE FAST MANIFEST TRAINS 


Leave KANSAS CITY Daily 


MANIFEST SPECIAL TRAIN 55 
6 o’clock P. M. 9 o’clock P. M. 


PORT 
ARTHUR 
ROUTE 


PORT 


TRAIN 51 
10:30 o’clock P. M. 











ARRIVE TRAIN 55 TRAIN 51 MANIFEST SPECIAL 

Se oi leh acee Mniea ee Manifest Special runs through 
Pittsburg, Kans.......| 4:55AM Next Day; 6:50 AM Next Day to Shreveport and contains 
Joplin, Mo.............; 7:05 AM Next Day| 9:40 AM Next Day loads for Texarkana and 
Neosho, Mo............| 8:15 AM Next Day| 11:22 AM Next Day oc eaee south only. 
Fort Smith, Ark.......| 7:38 PM Next Day| 2:40 AM 2nd Day |.................... , 
Texarkana, Tex........; 6:15 AM 2nd Day | 10:30 AM 2nd Day 4:00 AM 2nd Day Train 55 runs through to 
Shreveport, La.........| 10:50 AM 2nd Day | 4:10 PM 2nd Day 7:00 AM 2nd Day Shreveport. 
Lake Charles, La....... | siocseesienecevee de cere « | eRe Nn men nEe Le ANAND: A 5 a Trai 
Beaumont, Tex. ....... itn bt attests Sook See ti a i a ak rain 51 runs through to Port 
Port Arthur, Tex....... eeerserre YL REIT IE Arthur with connection at 
Dallas, Tex.............| 4:25AM 3rd Day | 4:25AM 3rd Day | 4:25 AM 3rd Day DeQuincy for Lake Charles. 
Ft. Worth, Tex.........| 7:00 AM 3rd Day 7:00 AM 3rd Day 7:00 AM 3rd Day i . : 
Waco, Tex..............| 6:00 AM 3rd Day 6:00 AM 3rd Day 6:00 AM 3rd Day Manifest Special and Trains 55 
El Paso, Tex............ 8:00 AM 5th Day | 8:00AM 5th Day | 8:00 AM 5th Day and 51 reach Texarkana in 
Houston, Tex. ......... | 6:45 AM 3rd Day | 10:30 AM 3rd Day 6:45 AM 3rd Day time to make connection 
Galveston, Tex.........| 5:00AM 4th Day | 5:00AM 4th Day | 5:00 AM 4th Day with Cotton Belt and Texas 
New Orleans, La. ......| 10:00 PM 3rd Day | 7:00AM 4th Day | 10:00 PM 3rd Day & Pacific for points west, 
Oklahoma City, Okla..| 10:00 PM 2nd Day | 10:00 PM 2nd Day | ................... including the Mexia-Groes- 
Tralam, OMIA... occ. sass 8:00 PM 2nd Day 8:00 PM 2nd Day perry beck oil fields, either via 
Muskogee, Okla. ...... 1:00 PM 2nd Day | 1:00PM 2nd Day | .................... H. & T. C. or T. & B. V.R.R. 





Direct Connections at Kansas City. with all lines reaching Kansas City. 
We operate 32 switch engines in Kansas City insuring prompt forwarding of all traffic same day received. 
CUT THIS OUT for ready reference in routing. your traffic. 
H. A. WEAVER, G. F. A. ; J. F. HOLDEN, Vice President 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 










Te St. Louis and Kansas City f 
To Obicage yf 7) fe Dcceunein Memphis Traffic Representatives: 
WACO C. M. Fish, 
Traffic Manager, 
Laredo, Texas 


The 
Texas Mexican 
Railway Company 















To New Orleans _, 


if W. C. Beaman, 
«2 Asst. Traffic Manager, 
“a HOUSTON << <.Q” Laredo, Texas 
J. P. Craven, 


General Agent, 


Laredo, Texas 
* C. W. Fish, 
= 





Foreign Freight Agent, 
916 Chemical Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Shipper: 


For the benefit 
of the shipper who is not 
thoroughly familiar with the 
shipping instructions covering ship- 
ments for export to Mexico we are 
pleased to give you the following ideas: 


Minera. 


ONS Every package must be distinctly marked with 
see.) full name of shipper and shipping point, and 
4 e. the full name of consignee and final destination, also 

ars the name of the Customs Broker at Laredo, Texas. 


Every package must be numbered consecu- 
tively (in addition to any distinguishing marks or 
numbers ordered placed thereon by consignee) and such numbers should correspond to numbers on packing list. 

A detailed packing list of each shipment should be made and sent to Customs Broker at Laredo, Texas, 
together with two copies of the commercial invoice (showing full prices), Custom House Export Declaration 
(Form 7525) made in triplicate, and the original bill of lading. The packing list should show contents of 
each case, box, crate, etc., separately showing legal, net and gross weights in both pounds and kilograms 
(when possible). 

Legal weight is the weight of merchandise together with individual containers, cartons, etc., but not 
outside boxing or crating. Net weight is the weight of merchandise without individual container, cartons, etc. 
Gross weight is the weight of the articles as packed for shipment. Every package should be marked with the 
gross, legal and net weights. If in doubt, write or wire us. C. M. FISH, Traffic Manager. 
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Demurrage—On Empty Private Cars Stored on (a) Carrier’s 
Tracks; (b) Private Sidings 

Michigan.—Question: The Blank Company (owners of pri- 
vate tank cars) wish to store their empty tanks on railroad- 
owned sidings. Should car demurrage be assessed and collected? 
If stored on their private siding, which is connected to a com- 
mon carriers’ siding, should car demurrage be assessed? 

Answer: Fairbanks’ Demurrage Tariff 4-A, I. C. C. 8, rule 
1, section B, paragraph 4 (b), lists “Empty private cars stored 
on railroad or private tracks (including such cars sent by the 
owner to a shipper for loading), provided the cars have not been 
placed or tendered for loading on the orders of a shipper” as 
one of the classes of equipment which (under certain condi- 
tions) are exempted by section B, rule 1, from demurrage 
charges. 

(a) If the empty private cars are stored on railroad tracks, 
not offered or placed for loading on orders of a shipper, they 
are exempted from the demurrage charge, but if stored at the 
request of the car owner, and the carrier has a track-storage 
charge to cover, the same should apply. 

(b) Rule 1-B, paragraph 4 (a), lists: “Private cars on 
private tracks when the ownership of the car and track is the 
same” as coming under the demurrage exemption rule of rule 1-B. 

Rule 1-B, section 4 (b), in exempting private cars stored 
“on railroad or private tracks” does not attempt to state the 
conditions leading to the storage of these cars as conditions 
precedent to the exemption’ from demurrage, merely stating 
“empty private cars ‘stored.’” So long as they are “stored” 
they are exempt. 


Reparation—Re-establishment of Former Rate 


New York.—Question: When a rate in effect prior to a 
given date was raised and the higher rate in effect but foureen 
days; then reduced to the former rate, and some few shipments 
were moved during the fourteen-day period, can we force car- 
riers to pay our overcharge claims which were brought about 
by the fourteen days of higher rate? The higher rate has never 
been resumed. Do you know of an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ruling to cover? 

Answer: Inasmuch as the rate charged during the fourteen- 
‘day period was the legally published rate, that rate was the 
only rate which the carrier could assess, and therefore the dif- 
ference between that rate and the subsequently reduced rate 
is not an overcharge in the strict sense of that word and one 
which the carrier can refund without an order from the Com- 
mission authorizing the carrier to make reparation in that 
amount. The Commission must find the rate charged to have 
been unreasonable. However, the fact that the lower rates 
had been in effect for a considerable period of time prior to 
the increase and its subsequent restoration would be factors 
which the Commission would consider in determining whether 
the rate charged was unreasonable and, in all probability, under 
such circumstances, reparation would be awarded, upon com- 
plaint being filed with the Commission. 

See Chaffin Coal Co. vs. B. & O., Unrep, Op. 585; Kansas 
City Egg Case, Fuller Co., vs. C. M. & St. P., Unrep. Op. A-429; 
and Thos. McFarland Lumber Co. vs. Butler County R. R. Co., 
47 ¥.. Cw C. 20. 

Interest on Overcharges 


Texas.—Question: Kindly advise what further steps a ship- 
per may take to compel a railroad to pay interest on overcharge 
claims. We have put I. C. C. Conference Ruling 489 squarely 
up to them, but they absolutely decline to allow us interest, 
their contention being that if the claim is paid within thirty days 
after claim is received by them, that it is to be considered a 
cash transaction. 

These overcharges were collected as long as a year or more 
ago through error of the carrier in applying a rate in excess 
of the legally published rate, and claims were filed by us in 
July of this year. We contend that the railroad company should 
allow us interest from date of collection of overcharge until 
date the claim is paid. 

Answer: Conference Ruling 489 states that the Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that when a refund is made by the carrier 
within 30 days after the improper collection of the overcharge 
it may be regarded, in accordance with a well established usage, 
as a cash transaction, upon which interest does not accrue. 

The carrier in question is erroneously construing this to 
mean that, if the claim is paid within 30 days after the claim 
is received instead of within 30 days after collection of the 
overcharge, no interest accrues. 


State vs. Interstate Rates 


Kansas.—Question: We recently received three carloads of 
wrought pipe from Pittsburgh, Pa., consigned to an Oklahoma 
point. After the shipments reached destination it was decided 
this material was needed at another point in Oklahoma and new 
bills of lading issued, the inbound charges advanced on the 
outbilling, and our representative signed bills of lading. We 
have an arrangement with the carrier that all freight for this 
company should be collected by sight draft. The carrier’s agent 
and our representative were both familiar with this arrange- 
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ment, but, regardless of instructions, the inbound charges were 
advanced on the new bills of lading and we were compelled te 
pay the interstate rate, which is 7 cents per cwt. higher than 
intrastate rate to final destination. 

Can you cite us to any case where this question has beep 
considered and a ruling made by the Commission? 

Answer: Unless, at the time the shipment moved fron 
point of origin, the final destination had been fixed as the secong 
destination point, the movement under a new bill of lading from 
the original destination is not an interstate movement, regard. 
less of the fact that, through inadvertence, the charges on the 
inbound movement were advanced on the outbound movement. 
The intention of the party at the time the shipment moves from 
point of origin governs and not the subsequent disposition of 
the shipment after its arrival at its original destination. C. 4 
& St. P.. Ry. Co. ya. lowa, 233 U. S. 334. 


Demurrage—Average Agreement—Consignee Shown as Consignor 
in Bill of Lading 


New Jersey.—Question: Is it possible for a freight agent 
to charge straight demurrage on a car loaded by a party work. 
ing under the average agreement when said party loads a car 
on his private siding and ships same in the name of the party 
to whom it was sold? In other words, while the name of the 
party loading the car working under the average agreement 
does not appear on bill of lading as shipper, the car neverthe 
less was loaded on their siding and by them. If deviation js 
permitted we would like authority covering. 

Answer: While rule 9 of the National Car Demurrage Rules 


* provides that the cars loaded or unloaded by more than one con- 


signor or consignee cannot be combined in one average agree. 
ment, except as noted, we are of the opinion that this provision 
is not directed at such a situation as you refer to, where the 
party to the average agreement is in fact the real consignor 
of the shipment, although for trade purposes the name of the 
consignee is shown in the bill of lading as the consignor. 


Demurrage—Adjusting Records on Cars Subjected to 
“Run-arounds” 


Ohio.—Question: The carriers have assessed us car service 
and arbitrary charge on a car constructively placed the 22d, 
placed the 28th and released the 30th, making four debits and 
$5 arbitrary. A second car arrived the 21st, constructively 
placed the 23d, actually placed the same date and released the 
26th, making three days’ detention. 

Therefore, on the first car being constructively placed the 
22d, and arrived on the 21st, the same as the second ear, and 
the second car being constructively placed the 23d, applying it 
as a run-around of the first car, it should eliminate the debits 
and also the $5 arbitrary. The carriers claim that we were 
benefited by two days, due to the fact that they failed to serve 
the constructive notice on the second car until the 23d instead 
of the 21st, although their written constructive notice read the 
23d. 

Inasmuch as both cars arrived on the same date, we cannot 
apply the run-arounds on the car. Our contention is that run 
arounds should take place on cars under constructive or actual 
placing, and not according to arrival. In this case the arrival 
notices were sent on the 22d and 23d. We feel that there is a 
run-around on car No. 2 and should apply on car No. 1, regard: 
less of cars arriving on the same date or not. 

Answer: Rule 8, section E, Fairbanks’ Demurrage Tariff 
4-A, I. C. C. 8, provides that any error of a carrier which prevents 
proper tender or delivery will void demurrage accruing on cars 
because of such errors, and includes as one class of such errors 
“run-arounds.” Run-arounds will not, however, be considered 
errors on cars subject to average agreement, unless such cals 
have accrued four (4) debit days. The rule describes “rut 
arounds” as the taking of cars under constructive placement 
and placing “recent arrivals’ ahead of “prior arrivals.” You! 
view seems to be that the rule means the placing of recent 
“constructively” placed cars ahead of previous “constructively” 
placed cars. According to our view, when two or more cals 
reach destination on the same date and are subject to averagé 
agreement rules, the carrier may place either of them first. 
regardless of the date on which they are constructively placed, 
and will not be liable for not placing them in such manner 4 
will produce: a saving to the consignee. 

You state one of the arrivals of the 21st was constructively 
placed on the 22d, the other on the 23d. This means that free 
time commenced to run on the 23d and 24th, respectively. Yo 
do not give the month, but assuming it to be October, $5 arbi 
trary naturally accrues on the car placed for unloading on the 
28th and released on the 30th. If the other car had likewisé 
been constructively set on the 22nd, instead of the 23rd, and had 
been actually placed on the 28th, it would have drawn % 
arbitrary. By constructively placing it on the 23rd, however, ! 
could have been actually placed on the 28th and would havé 
accrued four debits, but no arbitrary. By advancing the dale 
of constructive notice to the 23rd the carrier saved the consigne 
a debit on that car, but lost a credit for itself, 

It does not, however, necessarily follow that, as to two cals 
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The Binder neces sonteine obsolete wet’ | Traffic Law Service consists of three important component parts: 

(1) A loose-leaf work of living transportation law, always 
up-to-date. 

(2) The service of keeping the loose-leaf work current by 
amendatory and supplementary pages to meet the con- 
stant changes in and development of the subject. 

(3) Expert Consultation Services, which include the rendering 

of opinions on all matters within the limits of the subject. 





Prices and Terms 


PLAN 1: The loose-leaf work and the service of keeping the same 
current for one year by amendments and supplements, at a price of 
$100 less 5% for cash, or else an initial payment of $10 and the bal- 
ance at $7.50 per month. Renewal cost after first year, $25 per 
annum, optional with subscriber. 


PLAN 2: The loose-leaf work and the continuation service as set 
forth in Plan 1, together with Consultation Privileges for one year, 
at a price of $150 less 5% for cash, or else an initial payment of $25 
and the balance at $10 per month. Renewal cost after first year, $50 
per annum, optional with subscriber. 






Sise of page, 7 3-4 2 10 3-4 in. 
Russie leather binder. Steel expansion poste. 
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TRAFFIC LAW SERVICE analyzes each case from its inception before the Interstate Commerce Commission, or trial Court, to 
its disposition by the United States Supreme Court, or other appellate authority. 





The merits of (ie LAW SERVICE stand 
Daily access to-F. FIC 
matters ata 


TRAFFIC LAW SERVICE CORPORATION, ®.2i.Sscic sce: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write at once for FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, using firm letter-head 


ved. It is the authority for the law governing all transportation Ss. 
LAW SERVICE = racial of material assistance in the adjustment of rate, claim, and reparation 
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are responsible for a large percentage of 
lost shipments. 


10,000-low-grade tags cost $20.00. 
10,000 Best Quality tags cost $37.50. 


If the good tags prevent the loss of just five (5) 
shipments out of the 10,000—are they not the bet- 
ter buy? 


Tee Express Companies say that poor tags 













Dennison’s all-rope “P” Quality tags have been 
standard since 1863. We will be glad to send you 
Samples and Prices and the Dennison circular 
giving the latest express and freight rulings. 
Write to 
















Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
The Tag Makers 
Framingham, Mass. 
Sales Offices in 24 Large Cities 









Dept. TW 
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North China 


Li 
Columbia Pacific Shipping Company 
Regular Direct Freight Service Without Transhipment 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
TO 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin 
(Taku Bar), Chinwangtao, Dairen 


SS WEST NOMENTUM . Dec.12 SS EASTERN SAILOR 
SS WEST KADER .... Jan. 2. SS VINITA ..... 


Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 


SS WEST CAYOTE .. . Dec. 17 
SS WEST KEATS .... Jan. 17 


ALL AMERICAN FLAG A-1 STEEL STEAMERS 


Transhipment at Shanghai to American River Steamers 
for Hankow, Pukow, Nanking and other open 
Yangtze River Ports 






. Jan. 23 
. « Feb. 13 


For information regarding Space, Rates, etc., apply to 
44 Whitehall Street, 


COLUMBIA PACIFIC SHIPPING CO., 4 Whitghalt Sere 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., 327 South La Salle Street, 
R. T. JOHNS & COMPANY, INC., 


Leary Building, 
Seattle, Weuidngnen 
COLUMBIA PACIFIC SHIPPING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
509-522 Board of Trade Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 





Keep the Man Going Who 
Keeps Industry Going 


What oil is to the machine, health 
is to the worker. The efficiency of 
both is essential to good business. 

An average of 2% years of productiv- 
ity would be added to the life of every 
individual who reaches the age of 17, 
if there were no fatal cases of tuber- 
culosis. The economic loss to America 
due to tuberculosis is more than 
$500,000,000 annually. 

It is your responsibility to combat 
this human and economic waste. 


Do it with Christmas Seals. 


Christmas Sea if mL 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 
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arriving on the same date, where the carrier, through its own 
operations, saves the consignee a debit on one car, it has a duty 
to so manipulate its switching to conform to its constructive 
placement, as to produce a credit or save a debit on the other 
car. A simple test in such cases is, “if the carrier had exacted 
all it was entitled to, what would be left us.” In this case, if 
the carrier had taken up all the time permissible, by. construc- 
tively placing both cars on the 22d, you would have had to pay 
the $5 arbitrary anyway. Further, since the run-around rule 
is predicated solely upon the placing of “recent arrivals” ahead 
of “previous arrivals,’ we cannot through any manner of reason- 
ing, base same upon dates of “constructive placement.” The 
carrier is entitled to constructively place cars the minute they 
reach destination, if consignee’s tracks are such that they can- 
not be delivered, and any delay in constructively placing cars 
can but result in a saving of debits, at the worst, to the con- 
signee. As to “run-arounds,” the consignee is entitled to have 
cars placed in the order of their receipt, but not according to 
date of constructive placement. 

Liability of Initial Carrier for Negligence of Connecting Lines 

Illinois —Question: In January, 1919, we made shipment to 
party located in Hamburg, Ark., which town is located on the 
Arkansas and Louisiana Midland Railroad. Shipment arrived 
at destination in due time, but was refused by consignee for 
some reason or other. We were not notified by the delivering 
line or initial carrier until two months after shipment had ar- 
rived at destination. In the meantime, consignee reported not 
to have received shipment, stating that no notices reached him. 
Upon receipt of this advice, we placed claim with the initial 
carrier. When we learned that shipment remained on hand, we 
insisted that there was liability on the part of the carriers, but 
they never brought claim to a conclusion, and we, in the mean- 
time, allowed shipment to remain on hand. The initial carrier 
admits that delivering carrier is liable, but declines to pay any, 
amount of our claim, due to the fact that at the time shipment 
was made the delivering line was not a member of the American 
Railway Association, and since shipment arrived at destination 
the delivering line has gone into receivership. The initial car- 
rier with whom we placed our claim contends that they cannot 
pay our claim for reasons above mentioned, inasmuch as they 
have no recourse, and also that the money which they would 
pay on this claim would be government money. 

Answer: If the shipment moved uuder a through bill of 
lading, and, as the initial carrier admits, the delivering carrier 
is liable for the amount of your claim, payment thereof should 
be made by that carrier, for, should suit be brought against the 
initial carrier, or, rather, the Director-General, as agent thereof, 
and the negligence of the delivering carrier be established, the 
Director-General, under the provisions of the Cummins amend- 
ment, namely, section 20 of the interstate commerce act, and 
section 206-C of the transportation act, 1920, would be liable 
to the shipper, without respect to the question as to whether 
recourse could be had against the delivering carrier. 


State vs. Interstate Rate 


Pennsylvania.—Question: If a shipper ships carload quan- 
tities of commodities to a distributing agent or forwarding com- 
pany at a distributing center in another state, and that dis- 
tributing agent forwards less-than-carload shipments by freight 
or express on new bills of lading or express receipts from the 
distributing center to destinations within the same state, are 
the intrastate rates or the interstate rates, either freight or ex- 
press, applicable from such distributing center to point of final 
destination on such less-than-carload shipment? 

Answer: If the articles aggregating the carload shipment 
into the distributing point has been set apart and invoiced to 
specific parties at the time the carload shipment leaves point 
of origin, the outbound movement from the distributing point in 
L. C. L. lots is a part of an interstate movement and therefore 
the interstate rates and not the intrastate rates should be applied. 

On the other hand, if, at the time the carload shipment 
leaves point of origin, the destination of the entire shipment 
was the distributing point, the mere fact that the goods were 
sold to parties at other points in the same state, either while the 
carload shipment was in transit or after its arrival at the dis- 
tributing point, does not make the movement from the distribut- 
ing point to points in the same state an interstate movement, 
under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Texas, 204 U. S. 403, and C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. vs. Iowa, 233 U. S. 334. 


Passage of Title as Affected by Term F. O. B, in Contract of Sale 


Massachusetts.—Question: Referring to your August 13 is- 
sue of The Traffic World, page 328, and answer to “Oregon” 
relative “Passage of Title as Affected by Term F. O. B. in Con- 
tract of Sale.” 

If your answer is fully understood, it would mean that on 
a contract bearing the terms f. o. b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed to destination that the seller or shipper would be respon- 
sible for the right and proper delivery of the goods at destination. 

This is the opposite of our understanding and would advise 
that on on goods sold by this company under the above terms, we 
assume responsibility only for proper delivery of the goods to 
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the transportation company and until we receive a clean b}jjj 
of lading. In other words, we do not assume responsibility fo; 
the safe delivery of the goods at destination, but only agree 
to stand the legitimate transportation charges on that point, 

To support our opinion, as outlined above, would respect. 
fully refer you to rule 3 of the “definition of export quotation 
and general recommendations for a standard American export 
practice” as adopted by the National Foreign Trade Council, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. and other interesteg 
parties at a conference held in India House, Hanover Square, 
New York City, December 16, 1919. Of course, these recom. 
mendations specifically refer to export quotations and practices, 
but, so far as we can determine, this rule could also be applied 
on a domestic shipment. Kindly advise if the facts as outlined 
above are sufficient to warrant a different decision relative to 
same. 

Answer: Where term “f. o. b. origin” is used, without qual- 
ifying words as to the payment of freight charges, the usual 
meaning to be attached thereto is that the title is to pass at 
that point and the freight charges are to be paid by the buyer, 
Likewise, where the term “f. o. b. destination” is used, without 
qualifying words as to the payment of freight charges, the ordi- 
nary meaning thereof is that the title is to pass at that point 
and the freight charges are to be paid by the seller, except 
where the agreement as a whole clearly shows that the phrase 
f. o. b. at point of destination was used merely to designate the 


‘party by whom the freight was to be paid, rather than the place 


at which delivery and the passing of title were to be consunm- 
mated. 

Where, however, qualifying words, such as “freight allowed 
to destination” or “freight to be deducted from the invoice” are 
used, these words necessarily affect the usual meaning of the 


_ term, but only in so far as the payment of freight charges is 


concerned. 


Suits Against Railroad Administration for Interstate Commerce 
Commission Reparation Awards 


California. —Question: From time to time have noted arti 
cles in The Traffic World covering orders by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordering various carriers to refund by 
reparation on claims which have been revised under section 206, 
paragraph F, of the transportation act, which provides that the 
period of federal control shall not be computed as a part of the 
periods of limitation in claims for reparation. 

The carriers have so far refused to make payments as or: 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, insisting that 
claimants file suits through the court to collect amount ordered. 
Have you any knowledge or reference to any court decisions to 
date? Do you know whether or not any complainant has taken 
his complaint to the Supreme Court for decision? 

Answer: We are not aware of any decisions of the courts 
in which the Director-General has been ordered to pay to the 
claimant reparation which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has awarded on account of unreasonable rates, nor do we know 
of any case pending before the courts, other than a suit filed 
in behalf of the World Publishing Co., Democrat Printing Co. 
and Tulsa Paper Co. vs. the United States, and now pending in 
the United States Court of Claims. 


Demurrage—Computing Time on Cars Held for Placing 
Instructions 


Illinois.—Question: On November 14 we received arrival 
notice covering shipment consigned to us, this carload shipment 
having arrived at the outer freight yards of carrier. Overlook 
ing the notice which carriers claim appeared on the arrival 
notice, to the effect that the car was located in the outer freight 
yards, our teamster called at the team tracks of this carried and, 
of course, was unable to commence the unloading, the carriers 
at that time, November 16, accepting notice for placement of 
the car on the team tracks. Car was placed on the 17th and 
unloaded on the 18th. : 

Carriers have charged us demurrage for two days, i. e., No- 
vember 17 and 18, claiming that the free time commenced im- 
mediately upon arrival of the car in the outer freight yards 
and their dispatch of notice to that effect. Inasmuch as it } 
our general practice to unload carloads immediately upon recelp! 
of their arrival on team tracks, and it was physically impossible 
for us to unload this car until it had actually been placed 
the team tracks, we are unable to understand why the free time 
commenced upon arrival of the car in the outer freight yards. 
instead of upon actual placement of car for unloading, eve? 
though we had no general agreement with the carriers as 1 
placement of our carload shipments. In other words, we col 
tend that the free time should have commenced at the time thé 
car arrived on the team tracks here in Chicago, the point t 
which the shipment was actually consigned. 

Kindly give us your opinion covering this matter and quole 
or refer to decisions covering similar cases. 

Answer: We assume from your letter that the car was 


consigned to Chicago for team track delivery, but that the car 
rier held same in its outer yards and notified you to that effect. 
The statement is made that on November 16 the carrier accepté 
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The Southern Gateway to Industrial New England | 


— 
PORT OF NEW BEDFORD 


A large, sheltered harbor. 


Modern steel and concrete pier ac- 
commodations for large vessels. 


Up-to-date freight handling facilities, 
Served by N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad 


with tracks direct from pier. 


Modern warehouse space on pier and 
in port, totalling 1,250,000 sq. ft. 


Direct steamer service to Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, via Azores Islands. 





Much Quicker Service and Lower Handling Charges Than in More Congested Ports 


Full co-operation will be given 
in developing traffic through 
the port. Market and business 
data, credit information, etc., 
furnished on request. 


Recognized as the chief cotton concentration point and storage 
center in New England, this port handles annually fully 750,000 
bales. Mills consuming 1,250,000 bales each year are situated 
within easy motor-trucking distance. 


An Opportunity for Shipping Interests! 


Most of this cotton now comes by rail but can be transported 
from the South by water much more advantageously and cheaply 
were there direct water connection with Southern ports. 


Overwhelming volume of outgoing traffic from New England’s 
thousands of industrial plants to draw from for return cargo. 


Write to any of the following firms: 


David Duff & Son New Bedford Boiler and Machine Co. 
Greene & Wood New Bedford Storage Warehouse Co. 
Gunning Boiler and Machine Co. Slocum & Kilburn 


New Bedford Board of Commmuasen, New Bedford, Mass. 








LUMBER AT TIDEWATER 


The proof of the efficiency of any ocean terminal lies not only in 
the speed and economy with which lumber can be unloaded from cars, 
stored and rehandled to ships, but in the track layout that allows the least 
delay in switching cars alongside for direct loading, so that the steamer 
itself may receive speedy dispatch. 


The PORTZOF TACOMA on its PIER ONE offers a co-ordinated 
system of ship side and storage trackage through which cars may be 


spotted at any hatch without seriously disturbing the working of the rest 
of the ship. Under all conditions we give SERVICE. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


612 Tacoma Building 


Tacoma, Washington 
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orders to place the car on the team track, and that the car was 
subsequently so placed. In our opinion, the second order of 
placement was immaterial, in the presence of the billing instruc- 
tions for team track delivery, unless you desired to select the 
team track on which delivery should be made. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the car was finally placed for unloading at the de- 
livery track designated in billing instructions, why did the car- 
rier hold in the outer yard? According to Fairbanks’ Demurrage 
Tariff 4-A, I. C. C. 8, rule 3-B, paragraph 1, if held for orders, 
surrender of bill of lading or payment of freight charges, free 
time should be computed from the first 7 a. m. after date notice 
of arrival was sent; if held on account of inability to deliver 
on a specially designated team track, and notice was given to 
that effect, the carrier should have informed you, in the notice, 
where it would make delivery—that to be the nearest available 
point to you. If you did not refuse to accept delivery at such 
point, time should be computed from first 7 a. m. after place- 
ment on the team track as selected by the carrier (rule 5-B, 
paragraph 1). If the team track designated in the billing was 
so congested as to make delivery there impossible, and the 
carrier notified you to that effect and offered to place the car 
at the nearest available point for you, and you refused to accept 
the car, except on the designated track, time should be com- 
puted from first 7 a. m. after the carrier sent you such notice, 
regardless of where car was standing. 

If there was no good reason why (in the presence of placing 
instructions), the carrier should hold the car off the team track 
to which ordered, then time should be computed from first 7 
a. m. after date of placement on such track (rule 3-C, para- 
graph 1). 





Digest of New Complaints 


* 
No. 





13171, Sub. No. 1. Frazar 

Washington R. R. & N. Co. ’ 
Excessive, unjust and unreasonable unloading and handling 

charges on shipments of steel shafting at Seattle. Asks repara- 

tion. 

13171, Sub. No. 2. 

vs. Same. 

Same complaint and prayer as to shipments of steel bars and 
rails. 

. 13187, Sub. No. 1. Oconee Brick and Tile Co., Milledgeville, Ga., vs. 
Central of Georgia et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, disadvantageous and prejudicial rates on 
hollow building blocks from Milledgeville. Ga., to Jacksonville, 
Fla., or to points beyond. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

. 13318. Boston Wool Trade Association, Boston, Mass., vs. Direc- 
tor-General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on wool and mohair in the grease 
from various points of origin west of the west bank of the Mis- 
souri River to Boston and to various points in New England and 
other points. Asks reparation, 

. 13319. Sunderland Brothers Co.. Omaha, Neb., vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, as agent, C. B. & Q. et al. 

Unreasonable, discriminatory and unduly preferential rates on 
crushed stone from Whitestone, Ga., to York, Neb., and to Lincoln, 
Neb., because they exceeded rates that would have been charged 
had reasonable through joint commodity rates been published from 
Whitestone, Ga., or had reasonable commodity rates subject to 
combination rule been published. Asks just and reasonable rates 
for the future and reparation. 

. 13320. The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., vs. 
C. B. & Q. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on steel tanks k. d 
Bixby, Cal. Asks cease and 
rates and reparation. 

- 13321. The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. 

Unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on iron 
articles from various points to Parkersburg, W. Va. 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

- 13322. Sunderland Brothers Co., Omaha, Neb., 
eral, as agent, C. B. & Q. et al. 

Unreasonable, discriminatory and unduly preferential rates on 
marble from points in Tennessee to Omaha, Neb., and Sioux City, 
oe Asks reasonable through joint commodity rates and repara- 
10n. 

- 13323. The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate of 99¢c per 100 Ibs. on well drilling 
machines k. d. from Parkersburg, W. Va., to New Orleans for ex- 
port to Mexico because in excess of commodity rate of 68c. Asks 


rate of 68c and reparation. 
- 13324. The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., vs. 
Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on steel tank 
from Parkersburg.-W. Va., to Breckwalker, 
Frankell, Tex. Asks reparation. 
American Trona Corporation, 


& Co., Seattle, Wash., vs. Oregon- 


No. Mutual Products Trading Co., Seattle, Wash., 


from Casper, Wyo., 


to 
desist order, just and 


reasonable 


and _ steel 
Asks just 


vs. Director-Gen- 


material k. d. 
Breckenridge and 


13325. 
Fe et al. 
Unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and unjustly preferential rates 
on potash from Searles, Cal., to eastern destinations. Asks just 
Rig & Reel Co., 


and reasonable rates. 

13326. The Parkersburg W. Va., 
vs. M. K. & T. of Texas et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on steel tanks k. d. from Deleon, 
Tex.. to Casper, Wyo. Asks renaration. 

- 13327. John Hawkins & Sons, Hutley, N. J., vs. Director-General, 
as agent, and Erie. 

Unjust and unreasonable 
coal which could not be 
Asks renaration. 

: ~—— The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria,-O., vs. L. E. & W. 
et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on sulphuric acid from Danville, 


New York City, vs. Santa 


Parkersburg, 


demurrage charges on shipments of 
unloaded because of frozen condition. 
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lll., to Fostoria, O. Asks just and reasonable rates and reparation, 
No. 13329. Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania. 
Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates oy 
cement from Martin’s Creek, Pa., to points in New Jersey as fay 
as and including Stelton, N. J. Asks lawful and reasonable rates, 
2 — J. G. Peppard Seed Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. I. & GN 
et al. 

Excessive, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial rates on sorghum, cane and sudan seeds from Texas 
points to Kansas City, Chicago, St. Louis and other points. Asks 
rates not in excess of those applicable on grain and reparation. 
peo: yo a Brothers Co. et al., York, Pa., vs. Arkansas Cen. 
tral et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly preferential rates on raw 
materials used in mixed live stock and poultry feeds and mixed 
live stock and poultry feeds between various interstate points, 
Asks for transit privilege on raw materials at York and just and 
reasonable rates, and reparation. 

- 13332. Getz Bros. & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif., vs. Directo, 
General, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory rates on spelter 
from Sand Springs, Okla., to San Francisco for export to Japan, 
Asks reparation. 


No. 13333. Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., vs. Director Gen. 
eral, as agent, New York Central et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sulphuric acid from Danville, 
Ill., to Ishpeming, Mich. Asks reparation. 

No. 13334. Stack Construction Co., Duluth, Minn., vs. Duluth, Mis- 
sabe & Northern and Director General. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on crushed stone from defendant's 
ore dock in Duluth to Fifty-seventh Avenue West in Duluth, 
Asks reparation. 

No. 13335. Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., New York City, vs. Director 


General, as agent, New York Central et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on soya 
bean oil and peanut oil from Edgewater, N. J., to Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, East Chicago, Cleveland and Columbus, O._ Asks for 
reparation down to basis of cottonseed oil rate subsequently 
established. 

. 13336. Neal Veneer Co., Brewton, Ala., vs. 
town et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on yellow pine and hardwood 
lumber veneers and other forest products from McNeal, Fla., to 
various interstate points. Asks for just and reasonable rates and 


Marianna & Blounts- 


reparation. 
No. 13337. Nephi Plaster and Mfg. Co., Salt Lake, vs. D. & R. G. W.. 
et al. 


Unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, preferential and dis- 
criminatory rates on plaster and lime from Gypsum, Utah, and 
Nephi, Utah, to points in Utah and interstate destinations. Asks 
cease and desist order and just and reasonable rates. 

13338. International Paper Co., New York City, vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, New York Central et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates on pulpwood from 
Eagle Bay, N. Y., to Corinth, N. Y. Asks reparation. 

13339. Coastwise Lumber and Supply Co., Inc., New York City, 
vs. B. & O. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, prejudicial and otherwise 
unlawful lighterage charges on lumber in New York harbor, 
originating in West Virginia and South Carolina. Asks reparation. 
13340. Humphrey Brick and Tile Co., Brookville, Pa., vs. Director 
General, as agent, Pennsylvania et al. 

Excessive, unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and preferential 
rates on hollow building brick from Brookville, Pa., to Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Asks reparation. 

. 13341. Brown Land and Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., vs. C. & 

N. W. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on pulpwood from 
Silberg, Black River, North Bessemer and Ericson, Mich., to 
Rhinelander, Wis. Asks for through rate not exceeding 7c and 
reparation to that basis. 

" _—— Gila Water Co. et al., Phoenix, Ariz., vs. 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on contractors’ or graders’ outfits between San Fran- 
cisco and Richmond, Calif., and Hassayampa, Ariz. Asks just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

so 


13343. Schanck, Hutchinson & Field, 
Pennsylvania. 

Unreasonable and excessive charges on shipments of bulk rye 
grain from points in New Jersey to Baltimore, Md., by reason of 
the size of car furnished. Asks for reparation. 

. 13344. Stone-Fisher Co., Tacoma, Wash., vs. Director General, as 
agent, C. M. & St. P. 
Unlawful and illegal charges on furniture from Chicago to Ta- 


coma, Wash., by reason of defendants’ failure to furnish car of 
size requested. Asks for refund of alleged overcharge. 


MANCHESTER & ONEIDA BONDS 


The Commission has authorized the Manchester & Oneida 
Railway Co. of Iowa to issue not exceeding $65,000 of new first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds, to be exchanged, par for par, for 4 
like aggregate amount of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds now 
outstanding. The 5 per cent bonds became due March 1, 1921, 
and the new bond issue was resorted to because of lack of cash 
to pay off the maturing bonds. 


MO. & N. ARK. LOAN 


The Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad Co. has applied t0 
the Commission for a loan of $3,500,000 to pay off $2,062,750 to 
receivers’ certificates to provide $750,000 for road and_ equip 
ment; to pay $490,000 of floating indebtedness and to put the re 
mainder of $197,250 in the company’s treasury to enable the com: 
pany to do business. The company says in its application thal 
it will turn over every share of stock and every outstanding bond 
as collateral security for the loan so as to give the governmet! 
an absolute first lien on the property. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Arizona Eastern 


Hightstown, N. VS. 





ST. LOUIS TERMINAL BONDS 


The Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis has applied 
to the Commission for authority to sell $65,000 of federal mott- 
gage 4 per cent bonds, to be applied in payment for real estate 
purchased in St. Louis. 
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GROCERS ASK REOPENING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Complainants in 10745, National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion against the Alabama & Vicksburg et al., have asked the 
Commission to reopen that case, claiming that it made eighteen 
errors in its findings. 

Another phase of the fight between the wholesale grocers 
and the meat packers came before the Commission December 
9, when arguments were made on the application of Morris & 
Co. and other packers, especially those not included within the 
big five, for a modification of the Commission’s order in No. 
10745 for the inclusion of lard compound and lard substitutes 
in the mixture which the packers may ship in their cars with 
commodities that are clearly within the list of meat products 
produced by them. 

The application was opposed by Clifford Thorne for the 
grocers. He contended that if the Commission reversed itself 
on that point it would overturn the basic principles governing 
the establishment of mixing rules, which, he contended, were 
intended to give an industry an opportunity to ship its own 
products in mixed carloads. 

Paul E. Blanchard, for Armour & Co., said that if that was 
the principle to govern the making of mixing rules, then the 
packers should be allowed to ship glue and sandpaper in their 
cars, because they are among the products of packing houses. 
His contention was that the basic principle for the making of 
mixing rules was to enable a distributor to obtain, in one car, 
the goods he needs to establish a well balanced and as nearly 
complete stock as possible 

“In the drug mixing rule we find baby food and blue vitriol,” 
said he. “Is it contended that blue vitriol and condensed milk 
are produced by the. same industry? Was it not the intention 
when the drug mixing rule was established to enable a man to 
obtain, in one car, the things needed in a drug store?” 

Blanchard said that the big packers can exist under the 
rule because they have establishments with business enough 
to ship in carloads. 

Luther M. Walter and George P. Boyle, the former for 
Morris & Co., and the latter for Kingan & Co., large units in 
the part of the packing industry outside the big five, said that 
the rule, if not modified, would put them at a serious disad- 
vantage, because they had not as many establishments from 
which to ship as the larger packers. They said that every 
retail grocer handled not only lard but lard substitutes and 
compounds and that the interest of the retailer was to obtain 
his supply for a complete line of goods in one car if possible. 
Substantially the same ground was taken by R. D. Rynder, for 
Swift & Co. 

Thorne’s contention was that the question was whether 
lard and substitues and compounds were products of the 
slaughter of animals and therefore entitled to be mixed with 
the things that are acknowledged to be products of slaughtering 
of animals. The rule says that compounds and substitutes not 
containing twenty per cent of animal ingredients may not be 
shipped in mixed carloads. 

Walter called attention to the fact that grocers are not 
producers of anything. They neither can meat, fruits, vege- 
tables or lard compounds and substitutes. They merely dis- 
tribute the products of factories, thereby competing with pro- 
ducers who do their own distributing. 


LIVE STOCK SHIPPERS REDUCE LOSSES 


Progress in the prevention of losses due to damage in transit 
of live stock was discussed at a conference of the Association 
of Organizations for the prevention of Live Stock Shipping 
Losses, in Chicago, December 14. According to addresses made 
by various delegates, the kind of losses for the prevention of 
which the organization was formed have decreased materially 
in the two years it has been at work. 

According to R. W. Carter, of Chicago, representing the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, the rate of loss on account 
of bruises has been cut to less than one-sixth its former size. 

“Record kept by the Institute,” he said, “covering 42 estab- 
lishments, for a _ period of five months, show that the total 
amount of meat rendered into inedible product because bruised, 
indicate a saving, as compared with the same period a year 
ago, of more than one million pounds of beef and more than 
one million pounds of pork in these 42 establishments alone.” 

Mr. Carter estimated that the total loss of meat from hogs 
slaughtered under federal inspection at 53 leading markets 
in this country, had fallen from more than 15,000,000 pounds in 
1919 to less than 3,000,000 pounds for the eleven months of this 
year. The losses on beef, he estimated, had fallen from 3,000,- 
000 pounds to 2,000,000 during the same period. 

A. F. Stryker, of the Omaha Live Stock Exchange, gave 
figures showing that the number of dead hogs received at the 
South Omaha market during the months of June, July and August 
of this year had decreased considerably as compared with a 
similar period during 1920. 

“During these three months in 1920,” said Mr. Stryker, 
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“there was an average of one dead hog for every eleven cars g 
hogs received. This year the average was one dead hog tg 
every fifteen cars received.” 

Following the addresses, Dr. W. F. Embree, of Chicago, 
representing the Western Weighing and Inspection Bureay, 
gave an illustrated lecture, showing many of the conditions 
which cause losses on live stock, and pointing out the improve. 
ment which has resulted from preventive efforts. 

After Dr. Embree’s lecture, a motion picture film was shown, 
the title of which was “Live Stock Losses and How to Reducg 
Them.” This film, which was prepared by the Institute o 
American Meat Packers, in co-operation with the National Liye 
Stock Exchange, railroads, producers’ organizations, and stoc; 
yards companies, showed the causes of many of the injuries 
incurred in bringing live stock from the farms to the packing 
plants and gave a number of practical, constructive suggestions 
for the proper handling of cattle and hogs. 

Resolutions were adopted urging that the Bureau of Animaj 
Industry collect and publish accurate statistics regarding the 
amount of meat lost from bruises and other injuries, and ree. 
ommending that members of existing sub-committees at local 
markets be reappointed, and that the preventive work be car. 
ried on vigorously by them. These local sub-committees con. 
sist of one representative from each of the following branches 
of the industry: Live stock producers, railroads, stock yards 
companies, inspection bureaus, live stock exchanges and pack. 
ers. 


Oo. S. L. AND U. P. BONDS 


The Oregon Short Line and the Union Pacific have ap. 
plied to the Commission for authority to issue $16,424,000, of 
five per cent bonds, under the Short Line’s consolidated mort- 
gage and for authority on behalf of the Union Pacific to guar. 
antee the bonds. The purpose of the issue is to provide for 
the payment and refunding of first mortgage bonds of the Short 
Line amounting to $14,931,000, and maturing February 1, 192, 


CISCO & NORTHWESTERN LOAN 


The Cisco & Northwestern Railway Company has applied 
to the Commission for a loan of $500,000 for five years, to meet 
obligations incurred in the construction of its line of road. 


M. ST. P. & S. STE. MARIE ABANDONMENT 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Con. 
pany has been authorized by the Commission to abandon its 
Deerwood branch in Crow Wing County, Minnesota. The branch 
extends from Ironhub to Deerwood, a distance of 3.90 miles. 
It was constructed in 1910, primarily for the purpose of devel: 
oping bodies of iron in the South Cuyuna range, but subsequent 
exploration, the Commission said, proved the ore to be of nd 
commercial value and none of it was ever shipped. Trail 
service on the branch line was discontinued June 10, 1918, be 
cause it had no traffic. Ironhub is served by the applicant and 
Deerwood is served by the Northern Pacific. 


GREAT NORTHERN BONDS 


The Great Northern has applied to the Commission for al: 
thority to issue $30,000,000 of general mortgage gold bonds, 
bearing 51% per cent interest. The company proposes to sell 
the bonds to a syndicate by March 1, 1922, and to use the pro 
ceeds to pay off a loan of $15,000,000 from the government; t0 
retire $2,800,000 of first mortgage bonds of the Minneapolis 
Union Railway, due July 1, 1922; to purchase new equipmell 
and improve existing rolling stock estimated at $5,040,000; and 
the balance to be spent on additions and betterments during 
1922. 

c. l. & W. BONDS 

The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western has applied to the 
Commission for authority to issue and place in its treasury n0 
to exceed $1,129,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent fifty-year golf 
bonds to reimburse the applicant for expenditures charged (0 
capital account for the period from December 1, 1915, to Marti 
31, 1921. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note. Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cance 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change n 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner J. B. Smith: 
12996—J. W. Eshelman & Sons et al. vs. Arkansas Central et # 
Such fourth section departures as may exist. 
December 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: | 
12133—Monarch Mills vs. C. of Ga. Ry. and Director General. y 
12070—Purity Extract and Tonic Co. vs. Director General, A. &' 


et al. ° P P P Gen: 

11714—Hannah Distributing Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent., Director 
eral et al. 

11759—Meridian Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Director General, A. 8 
V. et al. 

December 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12120—Corona Coal Co. vs. Mississippi-Warrior Service et al. 
11888—Chamber of Commerce, Gadsden, Ala., vs. A. G. S. et al. 
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Portions of Fourth Section Apps. 458, 540, 542, 1548 and 1952. 
8778—Atlas Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Northampton & Bath et al. 

December 21—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Clarke: 

* Finance Docket 1143—Application of Mingo Valley R. 

certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

December 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Keeler: 
13158—Nelson Fuel Co. et al. vs. C. & O. et al. 

December 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12189—Indiana Reduction Co. vs. Director General. 
12046—Armour & Co. vs. Wabash, Director General et al. 
12176—Morris & Co. vs. Director General, Chicago Junction et al. 
12283—Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. Director General, C. & A. et al. 
12302—Armour & Co. et al. vs. Chicago Junction, Director General 

et al. 

December 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* |, and S. 1372—Meridian rate case. 

December 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

be ag ee tae Manufacturing Co. vs. Director General, G. H. & 
S. A. et al, . 

11708 (Sub. No, 1)—F. S. Smith & Co. vs. Director General and Texas 
Mexican Ry. 

11970—M. Argueso & Co., Inc., vs. Director General, G. H. & S. A. 


et al. 
11895—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director General. 
12072—The Barrett Co. vs. Director General, Pa. R. R. et al. 
12234—The Barrett Co. vs. Director General, B. & O. et al. 


December 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
——— Shipbuilding Corp. vs. Director General and C. R. R. 
of N. J. 
12243—Endicott-Johnson Corp. vs. Erie. 
12279—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. Director General, C. & O. et al. 
12296—International Paper Co. vs. Director General. 
December 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12196—The Green Rock Coal Co. vs. Director General, Big Sandy & 
Kentucky River Ry. et al. 
11415—St. Louis & O’Fallon Ry. Co. vs. East St. Louis & Suburban 
Bureau, Davenport Commercial 


Ry. et al. 
11788—T raffic Club, 
Director General, A. T. & S. F. et al. 
12003—Burlington Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. Director General, Ark. 
Cent. et al. 
December 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11699—The National Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
11700—The National Live Stock Exchange vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
11900—Armour & Co. et al. vs. Director General, Chicago & Erie et al. 
. 12113—Swift & Co. vs. Directar General, B. & O. et al. 
12245—Wisconsin Dairy Products Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
January 3—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hunter: 
13107—The National Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


January 4—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner McGrath: 

* 13185—IF. R. Phillips & Sons Co. vs. Boston & Albany. 

* 412185 (and Sub. Nos. 4 to 13 inclusive, 15, 16 and 17)—E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. vs. Director General. 

* 12185 (Sub. No. 1)—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
General and Ware Shoals R. R. 

* 12185 (Sub. No. 2)—E. I. Du Pont de 
General, Laurinburg & Southern R. R. et al. 


R. Co. for 


et al. vs. 


vs. Director 
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* 12185 (Sub. No. 3)—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Directo; 
General, Georgia Southwestern & Gulf et al. 

* 12185 (Sub. No. 14)—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Directo; 

General, Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 


January 4—Chicago, IlIl.—Examiner Keeler: 
* 13061—Universal Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


January 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Valuation docket 4—Valuation of property of K. C. S. Ry. Co. 
“a docket 26—In re San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 

- Eee Co, 

January 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner McGrath: 

* 13179—Vim Motor Truck Co. vs. Director General. 

* 13191—Vim Motor Truck Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

January 5—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Koch: 

* ——_ Power and Light Co. vs. Director General, L, ¢ 

aN. . 
January 5—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Howell: 
* 13192—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., Inc., vs. Director General, A. T, & 


S. F. et al. 

* ie are ee Bag Corporation vs. Director General, A. T. & 
. F. et al. 

* oe Molasses and Syrup Co. vs. Director General, G. H. & 
S. A. et al. 


January 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pitt: 
Portions of fourth section applications 703, A. C. L. R. R.; 15638, 1572, 
. 608, 682, B. & O. R. R.; 1911, Ches. S. S. Co.; 12130, Clyde S. S. Co. 
1787, Erie R. R.; 1625, C. C. McCain; 769, M. & M. T. Co.; 1481, 
I. Ss I Be. Oe oe. KR. KR. 20s, CO. S&S. &. Co, of Ss Fors, &. A. i, 
Ry.; 1548, Sou. Ry. 
January 5—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hunter: 
12630—The National Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
January 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Valuation docket 4#—Valuation of property of K. C. S. Ry. Co. 
a ee docket 26—In re San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
.. oO. 


January 5—Toledo, O.—Examiner Hartman: 
4181—Second industrial railways case—Lake Erie & Ft. 
R. R. Co, et al. ; 
\. and S. 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with small lines by 
earriers in Official Classification territory. 


January 6—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 

* 13159 (Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3)—Terre Haute Paper Co. vs. Director 
General. 

* 413212—Eric Corporation vs. I. & G. N. et al. 

January 6—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Carter: 

* 13169—Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

* 13219—The Salkeld Coal Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 

January 6—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Oliver: 

* 13182—The Wichita Board of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


January 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner McGrath: 

* 12200 (and Sub. No. 1)—Harleigh Brookwood Coal Co. vs. Director 
General. 

* 12200 (Sub. No. 2)—Thomas Colliery Co. vs. Director General. 

* 12201—Harleigh Brookwood Coal Co. vs. Director General. 

* 12202—Harleigh Brookwood Coal Co. vs. Director General. 


Wayne 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARINGS 


DOCKET 13107—NATIONAL LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE vs. A. T. & S. FE RAILWAY CO., January 3rd, at Chicago, attacks rule providing charges 


for bedding live stock in cars. 


DOCKET 12630—SAME TITLE—Hearings (beginning January 5th), Chicago, St. Paul, Omaha, Denver, Oklahoma City, Kansas City, St. Louis, Buffalo. 
The complaint alleges that the collection of terminal charges at certain markets, while absorbing them at others, has subjected shippers to unjust, 


unreasonable and discriminatory rates, 


Orders for official transcripts of the testimony taken in proceedings of 
the Commission (see Docket of the Commission in each issue of The Traf- 
fic World) throughout the country except Washington should be addressed 


and requests establishment of reasonable rates. 


to The State Law Reporting Company, official reporters to the Commission, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

The charge, as fixed by the Commission, is 12% cents per page for 
each copy furnished. 








DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





CHAS. E. WALLINGTON 


Attorney at Law and Counsellor in 

Interstate and Forelgn Commerce 
Be nau “caine 

Analysis—Claims 
971 SPITZER BLDG. 

frackage Arrangements—Demurrage TOLEDO, OHIO 
General Matters Buiating to Gist, 
Interstate and Foreign 
GEORGE N. BROWN GEORGE L. BOYLE 


BROWN & BOYLE 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 


Special attention to Freight Rate Adjustments 
and Practice before the Interstate F 
Commerce Commission. 


Room 806 American National Bank Building 
Telephone Main 2702 Washington, D. C. 


GEO. T. BELL 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 

1919-1921, Executive Vice-President, North- 
ern West Virginia Coal rators’ Associa- 
tion; 1914-1919, Attorney-Examiner, Inter- 
State Commerce Commission; 1909-1919 
Commerce Counsel for various. commercial 
= nizations and shippers of Missouri River 
cities. 


MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


414 The Arcade 


















CHARLES H. LAMPEN 


Commerce Counselor 


All phases of Traffic 
and Transportation 


LESSER & LESSER 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 


277 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC CLAIMS and 
SHIPPERS’ FREIGHT CLAIMS 


JOHN M. STERNHAGEN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and 
Federal Tax Law 


105 South La Salle Street 


KARL KNOX GARTNER 


(For 8 number of years Attorney and Examiner, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and prior thereto engaged in the 
practice of law at Louisville, Ky.) 

Special attention to matters before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Income Tax Unit, Federal 
Trade Commission, United States Shipping Beard, 
Federal Courts. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
701-706 WOODWARD BLDG., WASHINGTON 





JAMES BORLAND 


Consulting Traffic Manager 
All Traffic and Transportation Matters 


We make a Specialty of Filing and Collecting Freight 
and Express Claims for Shippers 


1659 Foulkrod Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EDWARD A. HAID 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


1411-16 Liberty Central Trust Bullding, 
St. Louls, Mo. 


Special attention to matters before Inter. 
state Commerce : one | Btate Commissions and 
CHICAGO —_ a Sa 
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Mip.West Box Company 








Look for Use 
the ST Triple Tape 
TABLE OF CON TENIS Trade Mark Corners 








EDITORIAL 


Put the ecards on the table—Commissioners Hall and Aitch- 


ison—The Senate smells a mouse—The traffic clubs....... 


Announce 


1301 


The “Perfect Package” 


A WATER-PROOF Corrugated Fibre Box 
with Triple Tape Corner and Offset 
Score. The first Fibre Box to stand 


CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 
Stability of prices—Hoover’s manufacturing statistics—The 


state rate cases—Decadence of fighting ships—Unem- 


ployment conference—Volume of foreign trade............ 1305 


DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
Tribune, Inc., et al. vs. B. A. & P. et al.; case 12010; also 


eee ee eee ee ee” SE ls ee Se ee ee 
anew Ee a EIB EIe) Cc. St. P. M. & O.; case 11849; 1307 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. Director General, A. T. & 
Rave ee mcm || Corrugated 
CO eT ee” pea ee?) & ee eiaied R. R. mines; I. “ 1307 F e b B 
ibre-Board 
TENTATIVE REPORTS OF THE COMMISSION.............04. 1308 
THE COMMISSION’S GENERAL RATE INQUIRY...........+.. 1309 Prod ucts 
THE OPEN FORUM S li d } ‘4 b 
’ Good railroad service—Labor as a commodity—Misquotation O ] | Te 
oS AR SE ae ee re Pe ee ee 1321 
e 
PERSONAL NEWS AND NOTES onc cccicecccccccivecicccciciviescns 1323 Co! tall 1erS 
MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS MID-WEST Products are engineered 
Cases decided by state and federal courts...............0.06. 1328 to QUALITY. 
Loss AND DAMAGE DECISIONS We maintain a systematized inspection 
Cases decided by state and federal courts..............ee-ees 1328 service covering machines, raw mate- 
aia call pa and finished product to insure 
Legal and practical questions answered by experts.......... 1330 qua ity, and a corps of experienced 
package designers to help our custom- 
DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION ers solve their packing problems. 
Dates and places of hearings and arguments................. 1342 


MID-WEST TRIPLE TAPE COR- 
NERS prevent peeling and splitting. 


Our DOUBLE WALL ‘ Corrugated 
Boxes are the best for EXPORT and 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION || jong distance shipping. 
COLORADO BUILDING 


Telephone, Main 3840 





CHICAGO 
418-430 S. MARKET STREET 
Telephone, Harrison 8808 





GENERAL OFFICES: 
1337 Conway Building Chicago, IIl. 


FACTORIES: 
Anderson, Ind. Fairmont, W. Va. 
Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio Kokomo, Ind. 


We operate our own boxboard and strawboard mills 
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Steere os meweseew corvresusveverveensenes avons rose reed cnevsatrss ytsuvoousoorsneene nerves cocamuatesansotavsavenenss vers vaneesucatsrtaguan everareeneevoecevereageresoc aot ootseoweuss oveeeaasueer 
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TheKansas City Southern Ry. 


PORT ARTHUR ROUTE 
Shortest Line to the Gulf 
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NORTHBOUND TRAFFIC 


Kansas City Southern short line from all points on its line, also 
from NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON 
all points East Texas and Louisiana 
TO KANSAS CITY 
One Through Manifest Train from Port Arthur, Beaumont and 
Lake Charles each day, making third morning delivery in Kan- 
sas City. 
Two Through Manifest Trains from points Shreveport and 
north, making second day delivery in Kansas City. 
We are the largest handlers of 
RICE, SUGAR, COFFEE 
from this producing territory to Kansas City and points beyond 
and via our various connections south of Kansas City to their dis- 
tributing territory. Special attention given to these commodities. 


ROUTE YOUR TRAFFIC CARE 
The Kansas City Southern Ry. 


H. A. WEAVER, G. F. A. J. F. HOLDEN, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 
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BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 


Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 





Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 


Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 


ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 


Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 


HAL L. BRENNAN S. E. LEONARD 
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j= Mississippi Central Railroad , 
So) 7 ® e 
<) Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 


announce a new route between the Southeast and Southwest 
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An immediate connection has been formed between these two roads and the Mississippi Central has extended 
its operations into Mobile, Alabama, by trackage rights over the Gulf, Mobile and Northern Railroad. 


These are two exceptionally well maintained and operated roads. Their freight schedules have been co- 
ordinated so as to form through continuous service for the handling of traffic between the Southeast and the 
Southwest. 
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\ MISSISSIPPI CENTRAL R, R. 
\\ “Natchez Route” 
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__ It will be our constant aim to render so prompt and dependable a service and to so keep shippers 
informed respecting the movement of their freight, that this route will become noted for its reliability and 
the ease with which patrons can secure information about the movement of their shipments. 


Route from the West via Shreveport, La., Stamps or Hope, Ark., care Natchez Route. 
Route from the East via Mobile or Hattiesburg, care Natchez Route. 
We will show our appreciation by ‘‘Delivering the Goods.” 


H. R. Wilson, B. S. Atkinson, 
Traffic Manager, Mississippi Central R. R., Traffic Manager, Louisiana & Arkansas Ry., 
Hattiesburg, Miss. Texarkana, Ark. 


Traffic Department Representatives: 


Carroll H. Smith, Cc. G. Lang, W. S. Cornell, H. R. Whiting, . R. E. McGrath, 
General Agent, Commercial Agent, General Agent, General Agent, Commercial Agent, 
Atlanta, Ga. Mobile, Ala. Dallas, Texas Oklahoma, Okla. Kansas City, Mo. 
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COAST TO COAST VIA PANAMA CANAL 
Express Freight Services 
U. S. Mail Steamers Twin Screw American Steamers <i 
E. F. 
HENI 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN DIEGO LOS ANGELES i 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE TACOMA 6 
/ 
POR: 
MOBILE NEW ORLEANS SAN DIEGO LOS ANGELES ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE TACOMA ii 
Through Bills of Lading issued to and from other North Pacific Ports and Hawaiian Islands. as 
GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 
Marquette Bldg. Lafayette Bldg. Oliver Building Central Bldg. Merchants Exchange Railway Exchange no 
icago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Los Angeles San Francisco ortland th 
Pierce Building Mobile Liners, Inc., Agents A. Le Blanc, Agent L. C. Smith Bldg. 
St. Louis Mobile, Ala. ew Orleans, La. Seattle . 
th 
ee de 
th 
th 
; n¢ 
LUMBER AT TIDEWATER 
E 





The proof of the efficiency of any ocean terminal lies not only in 
the speed and economy with which lumber can be unloaded from cars, 
stored and rehandled to ships, but in the track layout that allows the least 
delay in switching cars alongside for direct loading, so that the steamer 
itself may receive speedy dispatch. 
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The PORT OF TACOMA on its PIER ONE offers a co-ordinated 
system of ship side and storage trackage through which cars may be 
spotted at any hatch without seriously disturbing the working of the rest 
of the ship. Under all conditions we give SERVICE. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


612 Tacoma Building 


a wm 4S S&F & ©} 


Tacoma, Washington 


